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“Lady Helen's Vow a 


THE MOTHER’S SECRET. 


A Romance of Love and Honor. 


BY THE LATE MRS. E. F. ELLET, 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE IN A MAZE,” “‘A ROMANCE OF A 
POOR YOUNG GIRL,” ETC., ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE BARON'S DAUGHTER. 

Between St. Orme’s Head and the little hamlet 
of Eymouth in Scotland, stands an irregular stone 
mansion, many times larger than the houses of the 
pee farmers scattered ly about the neighbor- 

ood, c 
_ The walls are half-eovered with ivy; the situation 
is sequestered; the rear o ngs a rocky declivity. 
Some upper windows are closed and overgrown with 
creepers. The landscape surrounding it is shut in 
by barren hills, with a distant view of the purple- 
stay summits of the western Highlands. 

‘he mansion for ages belonged to the Barons of 
Swinton, once proprietors of vast estates in the 
north and west of Scotland, But their ancient pos- 
sessions melted away, and only this bleak place and 
a castle on the seaside remain to the last baron of 
the name. He made this his home, with his only 
daughter, 

_Even his right to hold this patrimony undivided was 
disputed by a distant cousin, who had claims on 
part of the lands, founded on an ancient. mortgage, 


This cousin took possession of the castle—more than 
half-ruined—by the sea, several miles westward, and 
there lived with his household, including retainers 
who served his fortunes. He maintained his occu- 
poo more by might than right, paid no rent to his 
<insman, the inheritor of the title, and was regarded 
through the whole country as a sort of outlaw, liv- 
ing by practices which the law punished when 
proven. 

Harty, on a lovely morning in the beginning of 
June, two figures came out of the stone mansion 
already mentioned, for a walk on the terrace. The 
crisp, cool air was delightful, and laden with the 
fragrance of flowers that bloomed luxuriantly in the 
little garden on one side of the house. It was the 
baron’s daughter who took charge of this patch, and 
the space was always blooming. She herself looked 
like the moving spirit of the flowers, 

She had thrown a plaid over her head, but under 
it her soft brown. ringlets, ruddy with a dash of 
golden tint, were blown about her face. That face 
was fresh and charming as the spring. The cheeks 
had the hue of the wild rose; the features were cast 
in delicate, aristocratic mold—but. a spirit leaped 
from the blue eyes and asserted itself in the firm 
rosy lips, which betokened ene: equal to that of 
the basen? lassie who ever mingled in country toil 
or sports. 

icia Maur, indeed, was used to open air and 
exercise, and to equestrian exploits, and shrunk not 
from the chase and from wild rides that might have 
fatigued a peasant maiden. Just now she was bent 
on one discouraged by her father, and had come out 
to look at the aspect of the weather. 

“Tt ig sure to be clear all day, Margaret,” she 
said, to her companion, a young woman older than 
herself, and with the hard outline of features 


peculiar to women of the middle class in that part 
of Scotland; ‘‘and what is to prevent my visit to 
Lady Vaughan?” 

“Your father objected that he cannot go with 
you; and you know I could not ride so far,” was the 


reply. 

R But Donald can go. He often attends me alone.” 

‘That is in rides about the moor, or skirting the 
hills, Alicia. Sir George Vaughan’s house is over 
twenty miles distant.” . 

‘*A matter of two hours’ ride! Ob, I must go! I 
long for a breath from the sea!” ¢ 

- ig ter you should meet that wild young Her- 
rick ur?”’ 

‘*My cousin Herrick! He would do me no harm! 
Tam not afraid of him!” 

“You might well be, Alicia, Did he not intercept 
you once?” 

‘Oh, yes!” returned the merry girl, her face 
dimpling with smiles. ‘‘He behaved rudely then. 
He swore he wasin love with me, and would have 
carried me off to his old battered castle, I verily be- 
lieve, if he had not been compelled to release me.” 

‘“* By a gentler cavalier. I have heard about it.” 

The maiden shot a any, glance at her friend. 

“Do you know him?'’ she asked, while a lovely 
color suffused her cheeks. 

**Lord Cressy? You know I have seen him several 
times; and I know that he is the son and heir ofa 
wealthy English marquis, who owns a shooting-box 
—as they call it—among yonder mountains.” ‘ 

“Yes; he chanced to be riding by, and he rescued | 
me from Master Herrick.” ea i 

“And brought you safely home; and has visited 
‘Stone Crag’ how many times since?’ demanded 
Margaret, archly. : 

“Stone Crag” was the name given to the baron’s 


2 


seat; so called for a wild and oy ae Be sags, 
rock uplifting itself just behind the bui ng. 

“Nay, not very often,” replied the girl, demurely. 
blushing yet more deeply. “Tt was but seemly tha 
my father should thank him for the services ren- 
dered to his daughter.” 

“ And it was but natural that the young earl, hay- 
ing eyes, should fall in love with the fair maiden he 
had rescued.” 

“Now, Margaret,” said Alicia, somewhat haughti- 
ly, ““you presume too far, indeed!” 

“Pardon me, sweet Alicia!” cried the Highland 
girl, catching her hand impetuously. ‘“‘ You cannot 
be angry with your foster-sister for but repeating 
what all the gude wives say.” 

“Ts it so?’ asked the baron’s daughter. “They 
have no ground for such gossip.”” 

“*Not when the English lord stays so long in his 
Highland retreat? ot when he rides with the 
Baron of Swinton, furnishing hounds and horses for 
the chase? Not when he comes late to sup with him 
after a day’s hunt, and drinks to the health of the 
bonniest lassie in all Scotland?” 

“Oh, fie, Margaret! Scores of gentlemen have 
done that!”’ 

“But not one of them has gained the lassie’s ear, 
and led her to walks by the Roman well, and sent 
her flowers day after day—such flowers! raised in 
hot-houses! gorgeous in bloom, when snow lies on 
the moor! Ah, my leddy Alicia! well saith the 

roverb: ‘There is aye some water where the stirkie 
are wnst YY 

** Peace, lass, you talk idly! You know well that 
the father of Lord Cressy would never consent that 
he should come asa wooer to the daughter of an 
impoverished baron who can give no dower to his 
child!” 

“T know naught so well as that beauty and bravery 
are aye fitly mated.” 

“JT bade you bush, girl! I will hear no more. 
Reginald, Lord Cressy, is nothing tome, See, what 
is | Peter 

Yoming up the hill toward the gate was a youn 
lad of the order called barnmen—the hedgers an 
ditchers of the country. He carried something in 
one hand, shading his eyes with the other from the 
light, as he looked up. 

‘He brings somewhat for you, leddy,” observed 
Margaret. 

The young fellow indeed turned when he saw the 
two figures, and came forward, doffing his cap with 
an awkward scrape, and presenting what he carried 
deprived of the covering of a green bough that had 
shaded it, 

Alicia started when she saw the offering—a basket 
of the freshest and choicest flowers, far more beau- 
tiful than any that grew in the gardens. On the top 
her own name was arranged in tiny starlike blos- 
soms, breathing exquisite fragrance, 

“For my leddy,’’ said the lad, again bowing. 
“rae his lordship,’ he added, with another scrape. 

Margaret laughed, and Alicia blushed crimson.as 
she took the gift. Bidding her companion give 
money to the lad, she turned away, and walked toa 
rustic seat in a little arbor at the end of the terrace. 

As she bent her head to inhale the fragrance of 
the flowers, a tiny, three-cornered note nestlin; 
among the snowy petals caught hereye. She glanc 
timidly round her before she took it up. 

It was the first note she had ever received from 
Lord Cressy. He wrote in haste to say that he had 
just been summoned to England by news of his fa- 
ther’s illness. He was forced to go without the 
adieu his heart craved from the noble baron and 
lovely lady to whose kindness he owed so much of 
the enjoyment of the last few weeks. But he hoped 
in a short time to return, ete. 

There was something in the half-formed language 
of the note, of meaning that ke to the young 

irl’s heart; for her eyes were full of tears, and her 

reast heaved as she read if. Again she glanced 
around and hid the missive in her bosom, as Marga- 
ret approached. > 

“Did the lad say his lordship had set out already 
on his journey?” asked Alicia. _ 

“Nay, he said pin replied Margaret. ‘He 
went back like an arrow from the bow. But here is 
your father, Alicia.” . 

Alicia rose in some confusion, as a noble-looking 
man, past middle age, came toward her. 

He took no note of the flowers, though she held 
up the basket; but he observed that something un- 
common must have occurred to give that flush to 
the maiden’s cheek, and that air of disecomposure. 

“What is it, my daughter?” he asked. 

Margaret stepped back, for she ht not take her 

Jace as an equal in the presence of the father of 
Bar oung foster-sister. 

“See these lovely flowers, my dear father! Here 
is my name on the top, and how prettily it is set in 
the clustering rose-buds and pink blooms! It beats 
my garden, quite; especially these fragrant ex- 
oties. 

The baron looked at the flowers. Very indifferent 
was he to such trifles. 

“They are from Lord aaa iS he asked. “Wh; 
came he not to bring them? Ihave given him muc: 
time of late.” 

“He is called suddenly to England. His father, the 
Marquis of Estonbury, is very ill,” answered the 


ves ge ; 
sent he that message? By whom?’ 
With an instant’s hesitation, Alicia drew forth the 


note, and handed it to her father. 


He opened and read it. 
* Hunip hh! the Marquis of Estonbury is ill!’ he 
muttered. ‘“Ifhe dies Reginald willi it the title 


and estates. Has the young man set forth?” 

“T cannot tell you, papa. The lad who brought 
this went back direse . He was a barnman, and 
had Pyne belike.” tha lady 

“A strange messenger to a lady!” 

“Perhaps the earl had sent away his servants, and 
was in haste,” suggested Alicia. 

“J will ride over and see about it.” 

“Oh, orp ee Bray fo at, h zag be but cour- 
teous,’ pp er eyes meekly. 

“ And I will pod hen as Tree f Laird 


urn, 
of Penrhyn’s, and talk with him about that et ts 


land. Do not expect me home before dusk, Ali 
“Then, dear papa, I may go and spend the day 
with Lady Vaughan?” _ 
& Child! itis a long ride for you to take without 
me, 
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“Donald will attend me. He is sufficient escort; 
and you know I have been kept a prisoner by the 


storms so long!’ pleaded the girl. e clasped both 
hands on the baron’s arm and looked beseechingly 
in his face, : 

He gazed fondly upon her. 


“Tam afraid of some danger for you on such a 
lonely road—” he began. 

“Oh, father! what danger could there be?” 
“You were molested once,” 
“But Herrick promised never to offend me so 


again; and he keep his word. He is our kins- 
man, you know.” 
“Yes, I know that. I have tried to tutor him. 


TL have yearnings toward the lad. - He is next heir to 
the barony, failing myself, for his father will never 
take my place. I should like to see more of Herrick, 
ee break loose from those lawless clansmen 
of his.” 

“You know, father, he has had no training in 
gentle manners.” 

“T know it well, and I would fain bring him to my 
own house, and let him see company that better 
suits his birth and blood than the reckless outlaws 
he has now for associates. I think there is good in 
the boy, if he had help to bring it out.” 

“Tam sure there is, father, much good. He would 
never have been so rude, but—”’ 

“But he was a lover,” put in the baron, laughing; 
“and love with savages is barbarous as the rest of 
their usages.” 

“He Bigpiect never to molest me again,’ mur- 
moured Alicia, 

‘*He had best not! Ishould punish such unseem- 
ly conduct! Let him come as a man and submit his 
suit to me! Though I think I would rather see my 
child the wife of An English nobleman.” 

“That is not likely, father,” interrupted the girl, 
averting her face. “No such will come to woo a 
simple country girl.” 

“The days have been,” muttered her father, 
‘“when the daughter of a Baron of Swinton might 
have had earls—ay, dukes at her feet!’’ 

“Time and fortunes are changed.” 

“The ancient blood is pure, and the nature true 
as ever!” cried the Scot. “By St. Hierome! if any 
man could look upon my girl, and not vow her 
worth the proudest coronet in Britain, with her 
oy, face and her unstained lineage, he must be a 

ool!” 

“Dear papa, I have a better one than the 
richest coronet! to stay with you all my life!” 

“T would I were as my forefathers were—for your 
sake, child.” 
ty we! a not have my own dear papa other than 

e is!” 

Two white arms were clasped around his neck, 
and a soft kiss was pressed on his bronzed cheek. 
ir must go now, my girl,’’ he said, releasing him- 


“And may I go too?” she entreated, 

At anod from her father, Alicia called joyously to 
Margaret to bid Donald get ready her horse, and pre- 
pare himself to accompany her. 

She walked back to the house with her father, 
who gave orders for his own horse to be saddled. 

In five minutes Alicia had donned her riding-dress. 
and her hat with its pretty heron plume, and sto’ 
on the — waiting for Donald to bring up the 
spirited horse she was used to manage with such ad- 
mirable skill, 


se. 


CHAPTER 1. 
KENNETH’S MISFORTUNE, 


* Haut to, or we shall fire upon you!” 

“Fire away!” with a stentorian oath. 

This sententious dialogue between a reve- 
nue cutter manned with brisk-looking chaps in the 
royal uniform, and the captain of a schooner at- 
tempting to run out of the little bay flanked by steep 
and precipitous rocks. 

As the defiant answer came, the cutter shot direct- 
ly athwart the schooner’s bows. 

There was a epure of fire as she ran, severing a 
rope or two of the schooner; and another that hit 
the mainmast, scattering a shower of splinters. 
But the véssel’s course was altered too quickly to 
permit the revenue men to board her and attack the 


smugglers. 

There was more disorderly firing on both 
sides, with loud shouts and execrations; and the 

overnment men seemed to have the worst of it. 

‘the schooner had already landed her cargo; and 
when she was able to free herself from her assailants, 
she stood out boldly to sea. 

A small boat, pulled by a stout pair of hands, 
rushed out from the shelter of the rocks as the 
schooner passed the entrance of the little harbor. 
A single muffled figure sat in the boat, plying the 
oars with dexterity. As the small craft came along- 
side the schooner, it was hailed, and a shrill voice in- 
stantly replied. 

A man rose upon the bulwarks just as a aed 
shot from the cutter pealed over the water. He was 
hit; he reeled and swayed on one side as if unable to 
bee -Sa or stay ; presently falling over the 

e. 

He grasped a loose rope as he fell, and slid down 
into the water. os 
tv el boat was i ig ha a ts = gee 

) ng srms yy the shoulders, an 
dipping so much water as this 
was done that the little craft was near being swamp- 
ed. But the occupant, now seen to be a woman, as 
her mantle was flung off, held the form she had 
rescued with one arm, while she quickly bailed out 
the boat. Then placing her burden upon the only 
seat, she applied herself dexterously to stanchin; 
the blood from a slight wound in the shoulder, an 
bathing his temples with cold water. 

Consciousness returned in a few moments, When 
the woman had completed her task binding a 
strip of her plaid shawl over the wound, the man sat 


up, quite himself again. 
“1P believe I shall be all right shortly,” he said. 


“Thanks to you, Hilda. I was going at first to ask 
you to hide me somewhere, that die in peace.” 

ese words were intermingled with curses on the 
revenue men. 


“You shall live, Sir Kenneth, to punish your 
enemies,” answered the woman, eager! 5 


The boat been drifting; but at juncture 
she clutched the oars again, and pulled guredaie 
rie 


‘sight of the chief. 


sropod the rock projecting from the mouth of the 
iniet. 

The man sunk back on the bench wearily. 

“T suppose you haven't the brandy flask with 
you?” he asked. 

His companion shook her head. 

“But we'll soon be at the cave,” she added. 

“T feel strangely weak, for such a scratch. Is the 
bullet in yet?” 

“Tt passed through. I heard it fall in the water.” 

“Then all I want is the stimulant. Make all the 
haste you can, Hilda.” 

The woman needed no urging. Her arms were 
stout-and sinewy; she was well used to the labor. 
In the waning light she could now be seen; a tall, 
muscular figure, with a face that belonged to forty- 
five years of age, though the wear of toil and ex- 
Ppeute made her seem older than she was. Her 
eatures were strongly lined, and the complexion, 
though healthy, was tanned to the loss of whatever 
beauty it might once have possessed. One feature 
could not be changed; the eyes, large, full and black, 
shaded by dark lashes, and overhung by eyebrows 
as,thick and bushy as aman’s. Her Jong black locks 
had escaped from their ean and streamed 
wildly over her shoulders, shaken back every minute 
or two as she plied the oars. 

Her companion was an elderly man, with enough 
of the marks of years and a hard life about him to 
show that his was no lot of luxury, notwithstanding 
the title the woman had given in s ing to him, 

It was ony in courtesy that it was bestewed on 
him; for Kenneth Maur, though affecting to call 
himself the head of an ancient house, had no right 
todoso. He had been an outlaw from his youth, 
indulging in predatory excursions, yet never being 
brought under the punishment the law denounced 
against such offenses. For years past he had aided 
acompany of smugglers, engaged in bringing car- 
qoca.d tea, tobacco and spirits from the French 
coast. 

Their confederates had equipped and manned the 
schooner, while Kenneth took charge of the stores 
landed and concealed in the cave mentioned, and 
ave for their transport to market. It was only 

y chance that he had been aboard the schooner; 
and Hilda knowing that he wished to land, had gone 
out to fetch him in the boat, before the scuffle with 
the revenue-cutter. 

Passing a dark mass of rock that jutted frowning- 
ly into the water, the boat ran into a little nook, and 
passed under the projection of a bowlder into a 
> sheltered from outside view, Here was a 
shelf for landing. When she had helped out her 
companion, Hilda secured the boat, shoving it be- 
hind a pile of rocks where no one could have sus- 
pected it lay hidden. Then she turned to Ken- 
n 


eth. 

“T had best bring you something from the cave,” 
she said. ‘ You are too weak toc imb, methinks.” 

““Lead on, wench, and I will follow,” was the an- 
swer. 

She parted the screen of bushes, and went up- 
ward by a winding path. Kenneth came close be- 
hind her, but was compelled now and then to stop 
and regain his breath, cursing more vehemently 
the foe whose shot had weakened him, every time 
he lingered. 5 

About midway up, on the face of the cliff, was the 
entrance to the cave. 

This was the resort of the smugglers, and it was 
there the stores brought over were deposited, till 
they could be removed by the landsmen in the em- 
ploy of ‘‘ the company.” 

enneth seated himself on a stone at the mouth, 
and leaned against a tree, while Hilda went in; 
soon returning with a brandy-flask and some food, 
The wounded man re ed himself, while she 
a dressed and bandaged his wound. 

efore ps tome rose, very much strengthened, and 
motioned to her to lead the way up to the summit of 
the rocks. 
Hilda begged him to repose in the cave for a few 
hours at least; but he sternly silenced her. 

“I will know what these government hounds are 
after next,” he said, growling execrations. 

“They know naught of the cave?” | 

“By good luck, no! and ten to oneif they do not 
£0 searching the castle for — : 

“Let them search, then; they will have their labor 
for their pains,” 

He uttered a fierce oath. 

“Think you, wench, they shall be at liberty to poke 
their noses into the fox’s lair—an’ they please? No; 
we must call the men, and make ready for them.” 

When they had nearly reached the summit, Ken- 
neth met two of his retainers, whom he dispatched 
to summon the others, bidding them join him at the 


le. 

The sun had set when they emerged from the low 
woods cresting the top of the cliff. Kenneth turned 
to look seaward. 

Diminishing to a speck, the schooner could be seen 
far off against the red and gold of the west. It was 
a sight that made the gazer chuckle, for it signaled 
the present defeat of his foes. 

Another and nearer object ere long caught the 

e of a revenue-officer 
stood on the cago the i with his telescope to his 
e watching the vessel 

pi ote thought of the cave, in the direct range 
of view. He uttered a ar es - 
lanced around him, noticing tha ilda 2. 
him. He glided swiftly toward the cliff through the 
ushes, 

A few moments after Hilda was upon a knoll back 

of the bluff, where she could see the turrets of Castle 


‘ ther-like tread, 

“He is going to fe revenged for the shot they 
she cried, in agony. * He will ruin him- 

self! He will ruin us all!’ 

Swift as an antelope she sped toward the spot. _- 

The man who held the telescope had his figure de- 


fined against the red sky. 

PETA Se pes 
of su 

a precipice, with the odds o; mae er in full 

strona against a man wounded—even though 

oa —it must result in Kenneth’s death or cap- 


h. 


‘and bright, scattering the clouds. 
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a 


He was but a step behind his victim. His face 
was flushed and The telescope was still ab- 
sorbing the officer's attention. 

Hilda glided through the counts, She was afraid 
to call out, or even let the rustle of her 6 ee be 
heard. She ran with breathless speed, hoping she 
might be in time to catch the rash man’s arm, and 
_ wx from the consequences of his meditated 

ee 

She was too late! - 

Even as she sprung into full view, with noiseless 
steps, Kenneth had seized the man’s arm, intendi 
to z him back and capture him before he coul 
recover from his surprise. The man loi ari as he 
was jerked back; clutched at his foe, but missed 
him; shook off his hold as he sprung forward; stag- 
gered and fell headlong from the cliff. 

Kenneth started backward at the same instan 
and Hilda caught his arm. She did not speak, bu 
— glaring forward, her white face rigid with 

orror. 

“Let go, wench!” the man broke forth, wrench- 
ing loose his arm. ‘You had no business here, 
Come you with me!” 

Hilda was on her knees, peering over the verge. 

“He is not dead!’ she cried. ‘He has lodged ina 
tree rooted between the rocks! I may save him 
yet!” 

“Where go you, Hilda?” questioned the chief, as 
she rushed past him, 

“To save the manifIcan! Tosave you from de- 
struction!” was her exclamation, as she flung her 
arms up, and plunged into the thicket, 


CHAPTER TI. 
THE CAPTURE. 

Arrcra had her pleasant day with Lady Vaughan; 
but the gentlemen were not at home, and she h 
the prospect of returning with only Donald’s escort. 
This she did not heed, pede ne ‘ect confidence in 
her own horsemanship, and Donald’s knowledge of 
the road homeward, They started long before sun- 
set; but thick clouds on the mountain before them 
warned them of the approach of a storm; and 
young lady decided on turning back for shelter, not 
caring to encounter the seething rain. 

Then Lady Vaughan besought her fair guest to re- 
main for the night. But the girl laughed at the idea 
of peril, and resisted all entreaties. Her father 
might be home by ten, and would be uneasy at her 
stay. And see—the moon was rising, broad, clear, 
he road was 
like aribbon. She made her adieux, leaped into her 
saddle and was off, even while the remonstrances of 
her friend were ringing in her ears. 

The rain had pases over, but the wind was high, 
and bowed the tops of the trees as they rode through 
the copse_on a hillside. Donald rode a little in ad- 
vance. His young mistress heard 
“Steady!” as he wheeled round a sudden turn in the 
road; and then fancied she heard other horse-hoofs 
that seemed approaching. The moonlight did not 
penetrate the thick screen of foliage. 

Alicia checked her horse, and called to her servant 


again. 

Suddenly the animal she rode gave a quick snort, 
reared, and then plunged forward. The girl ee 
served her presence of mind; but she felt the bridle 
violently jerked from her hand, Her noble horse 
shied, shivered all over, and then sunk to his knees, 
His rider was flung from the saddle. : 

Alicia felt herself in the firm grasp of a pair of 
arms, but could see nothing save a mass of some- 
thing dark. She uttered a loud shriek; she called 
her horse by name, and shouted to Donald. . 

“Dinna scream again!” growled a harsh voice, 
“or I maun gi e! Your steed canna help ye!” 

“You have led him, wretch!” cried the girl; 
mindful, even in that. moment of terror, of the noble 
brute, ‘* You have killed my brave horse!” 

“Nae, he’s no slain; he'll’ do weel enough an ye 
hauld your tongue. I’ve dune nae wrang. Should 
T ha’e let ye fall when the beast reared?” 

“Tf you mean well, help me to get Donald here, 
and help my horse to rise,” 
“No—the lad has fled hame; I saw him galloping 


‘ound the hill. 

“Donald! Help! Donald!’ the girl shouted. 
“Ha’e dune that! The boy is clean gane, I 
ye! 

“J do not believe he would leave me in this man- 
ner. You may have murdered him!” 

* An’ I did naething, but just hit the beast a blow 
or twa, as he fled past. with eyes like a scared owl!” 
cried the girl’s captor, Jaugieng hoarsely. 

Alicia wrung her hands in pea ee 

Agroan at a little distance behind her, and the 
noise ce, — beating the en showed that her 
wound: orse was striving to rise. 

Breaking from the mand hold, she rushed to the 
spot where the animal, wounded by a knife-thrust 
in the Nae i aud he poet Ae cig of blood, was 
uying 0 raise himself upon his i. , 

‘Oh, a my brave aot oe tee PP nege as 
throwing her arms roun neck; 
Sack: yout are hurt! Why did you this wickedness? 
Merlin had not harmed you!” 

“T was fain to gas him, ma’am. He, would 
hays trampled you, if I had not saved you frae his 

oofs. 

The man evidently wished her to suppose that he 
had rescued her from danger. 

“Tt is false!” she cried, apiignetion overpowering 
her Toate “You as an Ge Su, ber! ieee one 
ewels—everything; bu my poor horse 
mY ren do week’ eneugh! Ye Aaatth come with me, 


rr 


peared. 
1 will ive you more than you can 
zs yyou will take me to 


The man shook his head. 

“Or to my father’s, the Baron of Swinton. He 
vit overs ou. ot ae is too far. Icould 
walk to Sir George Va n’s.’ 

“ The leddy cannes walk, and the road is rough,” 

ed the savage. “But I will take you a 
& chief’ not far frac this, and he will mak’ ye 
elcome as the dawn.” 

“Where?” demanded the bewildered maiden, 

“yee to the noble Sir Kenneth’s castle.” 

“Sir Kenneth?” 


Sir’ George 


the | 


him call out : 


| ‘He is called so,” said the man. *‘ A noble gentle- 
man is he, and a kinsman of your ain, leddy, if you 
the Baron of Swinton’s daughter,” 

** How far is it to the castle?” 

“ Just three miles and a bittock,” 

Alicia reflected. 

“Ts Master Herrick at home?”’ she asked. 

* Ay, surely is he.” 

Her resolution was taken. She would claim the 
succor of her kinsman. She bade the man take her 
thither, and then return without delay to care for 
her wounded steed, Merlin. This he Pera er glibly. 
Then he caught his own horse, which had been 
browsing the green leaves contentedly during the 
ee scene, and lifted the young girl to the 


le. 
“Tecan ride alone,” she said, haughtily. ‘Lead 


the way.” 

But her captor leaped with age to the haunches 
of the animal, holding the girl fast, and gave the 
horse a blow in the side that caused him to spring 


away on a furious gallop. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT THE CASTLE. 

Hips made her way to the spot, two-thirds down 
the rocks, where the revenue-officer had fallen. 
Standing on a broad ledge, she dise: his dress 
from the bows and lifted up his He was 
quite insensible, 

With all her prodigious catty we she could barely 
manage to drag him along the ledge to the bushes 
where the nae leading neers. nee: a —_ zig 
zag way, perilous read even in daylight, an 
much more so in darkness, mribeuPer with the 
body of a wounded or dying man. She could not 
carry him up, but she made a soft bed of leaves, and 
laid him down, covering him with her shawl, and 
bathing his head and face with water that trickled 
from a crevice at hand, 

Presently a faint moan came from the sufferer, 
and he moved his arm slightly. 

With another effort he raised himself on his elbow, 
opening his eyes. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 

Hilda explained that he had fallen from the top of 
the cliff, and was sorely bruised; but would be bet- 
= if he would only remain quiet and not attempt 

0 rise. 

“Who are you? It is a woman’s voice. How 
came you here to help me?” 

“Tsaw you f. and ran down the path. You 
might have been killed, but the branches of a tree 
broke your fall on the ledge yonder.” 

“T know; I remember now. A mancame up be- 
hind and grappled me, and pushed me off.” 

“You must not talk so!” said the woman, shud- 
dering. ‘* Your foot slipped while you were looking 
through the telescope.’ 

“Not so; some one clutched me to throw me 
down, Isaw the man—” 

“You saw him?” shrieked Hilda, a cold sweat of 
terror starting out on her face. “‘ 


ag. 

“You would know him again?” 

“T would surely know him. If you saw me fall, 
woman, you must have seen him too!” 

“ No—no—no!” vehemently, exclaimed she. “TI 
charge no man wi’ such a crime. It would ha’e 
been murder.” 

Hilda’s motive in gemppeing sha Officer was to save 
her master. It would be believed he meant to kill 
the man; Kenneth would be sent to prison; in case 
ot Se cayuzed man’s death, it might bring him to the 
scaffo! 

“Don’t trouble yourself wi’ such thoughts, man!" 
she went on, earnestly. ‘Lie you there, while I go 
for some one to help carry ye her.” 

“And a.cup of liquor, dame, an you please. I 
feel very faint,” ’ 

Hilda muttered to herself as she ran up the ascent. 
But for the nacenalty: of ‘shielding her chief, she 
would fain have left the injured man to his fate. 

‘“‘Tf he can be got to the hawthorns—the hollow in 
the rock wi’ a stane like a blue whin-stane, he'll be 
hid frae them that seek him.” 

She shuddered again. 

“They say there’s a bluid-stain there, though the 
water rins o’er it, and has done the same for years 
bygane. Eugh! but it’s cauld, and the north wind 
whistles amang the brackens.”’ 

The barking of a dog was heard; Hilda stopped 
and whistled. 

The next moment a huge animal bounded toward 
Se? leaped up, and greeted her with demonstrations 
of joy. 
ay thousand welcomes, Snath!” she exclaimed; 
“for I know thy master is near, and I want him 
sorely. 

“Who wants me!’’ repeated a voice, and 
the form of a tall man was dimly descried, coming 
down the rocks. 

“Oh, lin, is it you? Speak!” 

“Who e ould itbe—and whoare you? Itisa 
woman's,voice.”’ 5 

“*T am Hilda, the housekeeper.” 

“Hilda! And what do you here?” 


“Know you not, Matlin, seer as youare? What 
else brought you, just at the moment succor is most 
needed?” , 

“ Succor?. Are you in , Dame Hilda?” 

“Not me! Surely you know?” 


“TI know nothing; I am blind to-night. Or my 
sense is stunned!” 

As he came near, the woman 

*Qome with me, on the instant.” 

She led the way down by the winding path among 
he Where * demanded th 

: ere are you going?” de e man, 

“That I should ss to tell a seer md nf Mat! 
Knew ye naught of the chief in deadly peril?” 

“The chiet—Kenneth? Why, I spoke with him 
going toward the castle.” 

“My ne be palsied for what I was about to 
say! Is it for me to betray him?’ muttered the wo- 
“‘Nae—nae! It’s not the chief, but one of the 
men that sought him. He fell frae the cliff, and 
i help! 


his arm, 


could not carry him up to the hol- 


Thus answering Matlin’s questionings, she led the 
way to the spot where the hurt stranger lay, He 
gave a faint moan as he heard them, but answered 


them not in words. He had been ti g to get 
pot his feet, and the effort had utterly exhausted 
im. 


Matlin lifted him as easily as if he had been an in- 
fant, and pre to reascend the rocks, The dog 
sniffed and growled; but the bidding of his master 
silenced him; and the woman urged the necessity of 
allowing none to know what had happened, lest sus- 
picion should be drawn upon themselves. 

They reached the dell; but there was no shelter 
for the wounded man, and Matlin said he must be 
taken to his hut by the larches. This would take 
time. With repeated injunctions to silence, Hilda 
took her leave, to return to the castle, 


The castle, meanwhile, was the scene of merri- 
aca mingled with fierce defiance and blustering 

reats. 

Kenneth Maur, a powerfully-built, stern-looking 
man, with shagey beard and bushy gray hair, sat at 
the head of the table after the evening meal had 
been dispatched, with a huge flagon of wine before 
him, Several of his kinsmen and retainers still oc- 
cupied their seats, and many were drinking while 
they talked. 

Contradictory rumors had come in, concerning 
the. movements or intentions of the government 
men. Some said they had departed quietly; some 
that the cutter was | in the cove, ready on the 
morrow to reconnoiter the coast. Others said that 
they had sent for a reinforcement of soldiers, and 
a going to search the castle for the smugglers’ 
stores, 

At every suggestion Kenneth would laugh hoarse- 
ly, and say the varlets had better present themselves 
at his gates; he would give them a welcome from 
his pons, ete, He lifted the flagon to his lips and 
took a mighty draught after every speech; and 
while the latter was applauded, the first was imi- 
tated by his followers. 

The door was pushed open and a young man came 
in. He was about twenty-two years of age, though 
his broad and stout frame might have iene him ap- 
—_ much older, but for his youthful face and 

resh complexion. He had bushy yellow hair and 
blue eyes; and a long, tawny mustache partly con- 
cealed his mouth. He would have been called 
handsome even in refined society. He was attired 
in a full suit of dark green cloth with leather 
breeches and heavy boots, and wore a slouched hat, 
which he lifted, or rather swept from his head. 
= oe came in, ing a heavy carbine in his left 
and. 

“So, you are here at last, Herrick, my son," was 
his greeting from the chief. ‘‘Make room, there! 
A seat for you at my right hand; your place, boy! 
More wine!” 

But Herrick declined both the wine and the place 
at table. He stood his carbine in a corner, looked 
around gloomi nm the rest, and then s intoa 
leathern chair by the huge chimney, in which n 
fragrant bushes occupied the place of logs that in 
bse made the great baronial hall warm for the 
revelers. 

In answer to his father’s history of what had oc- 
curred, and demands for his aid in maintaining their 
Wee Pers the young man said, with a slight 
provincial accent: 

““T have heard of all this, Will ye have my coun- 
sel, or do ye contemn it, father?” 

= ions freely, boy; Ibid ye.” 

“Then my counsel is—that you throw open the 
castle to their search,” 

“What! admit the government men under this 
roof in peace on such an errand?” 

“Why not? You have no war with the govern- 
ment, and they will find nothing here,”’ 

“But they shall not come here—to put shame 
upon us as sneaks and cowards!” 

enneth’'s words evoked a muttered assent from 
his followers around the table. 

“Tt is not cowardly to. avoid needless blood-shed- 
ding, or even strife,” said the young man, 

“And where learned ye submission?” growled 
Kenneth, scowling at his son. ‘Ye woul 
loyal slaves of us all. Belike this comes of your 
visits to our comely cousin, the Baron of Swinton!” 

“T am not favored there!” muttered Herrick, 
** And I care not.” 

“Show yourself a man, then!” shouted the chief; 
“loyal to your clan and your ain house! Who 
counsels submission is a traitor!” 

Young Herrick started to his feet. 

“Who calls me traitor?” he flercely demanded, 

answered one of his cousins, 
brusquely. “The chief but said he who would take 


and he is right. The spies shal! not enter the cast! 
We will = get to aetont it.” sori 
“And I will not fight at any bid !” cried Her- 


rick, advancing to the table, and glaring at the 
others, who drew back as if in’ scorn bs he approach- 


The burst of laughter and mutterings of “ craven,” 
violen’ irritated” the young man. He seized ir 
— Pp ey was pepe ax it + one of ae 
arm was clutche ’ 

first speaker, Biaeavenzoe 

Atthe same instant one of the trusted retainers of 
Kenneth entered hastily, and whispered in the ear 
a 7 well B lied. 

aS well, Bertram,” Kenneth re . “Goand 
eall Hilda; she will receive our visitor,” 

The man bowed low, and withdrew, 

.. Sit down, rash boy,” said the chief to his son. 
“Let me hear nae of this unseemly violence. 
Since you have refused to aid us with the strength 
of your arm, will ye marry to better the fortunes of 
your house?” 

‘ . know not what you mean,” grumbled the 
youth. 

“Tam not dark of speech! I say, will ye | a 
fair bride to the altar at my bidding?” = 

“That depends on whether she pleaseth me or 
pleaseth me not,” was the undutiful response. 

“Suppose I set you to wed your fair cousin, 


A deep flush swept over Herrick’s face, and he 
“He Rte Bind ae cried. @ derisively: 
Bee NE ub vad 

he turned to his father. sipping cos 
“You have more pluck than power!” he said, 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


“ That fair cousin would laugh to scorn your suit or 
mine! 

“Suppose I was sure of her consent?” 

“ But that canna be.. Think ye the proud baron— 
her father—with his English associates, would listen 
to a loon like Herrick Maur?” 

: _‘ Are you not next heir to the title, failing son of 
is?” 

“What of that? It is an empty title; or carries 
little land wi’ it.” 

“Little land, but muckle state! A baron of Swin- 
ton may hold his ain wi’ England’s proudest peers! 
And his daughter is fairest among the fair!’’ 

“We a’ ken that!” cried Gregory. ‘“‘ Here’s to her 
health!” 
wine. 

“ Be silent!’ exclaimed Herrick, impatiently. “I 
ask again, what means all this?’’ 

“Tt means, boy, that can bestow your cousin, if 
ye are minded to wed her; ay, this very night!’ 

“* Nay—'tis ill jesting, when ‘the speech is of a fair 
maiden.” 

“Tt is nae jest. Ye shall wed her within the hour, 
if xe will.” 

‘If she wills, I am willing enough,” said the young 
man. ‘“ But—” 

“Let the minister be called—” began the chief, 

He was interrupted. 

The great bell of the castle—the bell that was 
never heard unless. danger threatened, or a chief of 
the oer was dead—swung out its slow and solemn 
peal 


A dozen cups were lifted to drain the 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SEER’S WARNING, 
Att the men started to their feet. 
“*What does this mean?” exclaimed Kenneth. 
The front door was thrown open, and a figure of 
aspect familiar to all passed over the threshold. It 


‘was that of a tall, stalwart-looking man, bes aren in 


a dark mantle, with flowing white beard and abun- 
dant white locks rolling down over his neck. His 
eyebrows were jet-black, and under them were deep- 
set, dusky eyes, now fixed, as if gazing on vacancy. 
‘There was a rapt expression in the face, and its pal- 
Tor was more than natural. One hand clutched the 
ere: the right was extended, and lifted up- 
ward. 

“Tt is Matlin, the seer!" ran in a hoarse whisper 
from man to man among the revelers. 

“Tt is the seer, and the vision is upon him!” ex- 
claimed Gregory. 

Our readers need hardly be informed that. the old 
Seottish superstition of second-sight yet lingered 
among the clans in the mountains. The seer, gifted 
from his birth with the faculty of seeing events be- 
fore they came to pass, especially those that con- 
cerned his own people, was still listened to with 
reverence. His prophecies often determined the 
counsels of the chiefs, and he was regarded by the 
common people as a mysterious being to whom the 
secrets of nature were open, and whose eyes, en- 
lightened supernaturally, could discern what was 
hidden from all other sight. 

It will be remembered that Hilda, when she met 
the seer among the rocks, deemed that he had been 
supernaturally informed of the occurrence, and that 
he had come purposely to give aid to the injured 
revenue-officer. Hence her surprise at learning that 
he knew nothing. 

The great bell still boomed out its sullen alarm, 

“Listen!” said the seer, taking a step forward. 
“Tt is the death-peal of more than one among you 
who have drained the cup of feasting.” 

“Matlin!” exclaimed Kenneth, in a tone of grave 
displeasure. 

ut Matlin paid no heed. 

“Tha’e seen your wild doings,” again said the 
seer, “‘and now the doomis revealed—the vengeance 
that is coming! The foe is at hand! Your castle 
will be attacked this night!” 

“Silence!” shouted the chief. “How dare you 
come among us with your bodings of evil? Sit you 
et and speak like a true man, or begone this in- 
stant!” 

The seer turned to face him. J 

“Kenneth Maur!” he said, in a slow and measured 
speech. ‘Is there not blood upon your hands?” 

The chief burst into coarse laughter. 

.,. An ye list to spin nursery tales,” he cried, “let 
it be in the women’s hearing! Away with him to the 
kitchen, or the housekeeper’s still-room.” 

No one stirred. Matlin heeded not the anger his 
words had provoked. 

_*The man you fought with on the cliff,” he con- 
tinued, “lies in peril of death; and his blood that 


* stains Ped footsteps will lure on the hounds in pur- 


suit. wise, and turn them away before their 
ae are in your throat!” 

ere was a confused murmur among the guests, 
and Herrick strode up to the seer, but did not at- 
—. to interrupt him. 

“Take the warning giyen,” his solemn speech went 
on. “‘ Leave the castle to the soldiers who are 
marching on it, and will soon be here. My hut by 
the larches is a shelter large enough, and to-morrow 
you may return hither in peace.” 

“Who dares counsel flight to Kenneth Maur?” de- 
manded the chief, threateningly. ‘ By the bones of 
my father, if he were other than the seer, I would 
hew him in pieces here in ourhall!” And he clutch- 

his heavy sword, half-drawing it. ‘‘ Before he 
provokes me beyond bearing, away with him! He 
may prate of his false visions beside the kitchen- 
logs, Begone with him! Gregory, do ye not obey 

e 


Gregory laid hold of the seer, but s ily released 


‘him, ‘The dog, Snath, had followed his master 
had lain crouels 1 rs = 


ed at his feet while he was speaking. 


| At the touch of violence laid. upon him he sprung 
bac! 


up fiercely, and rushed uw; G who fe! 
with an execration. oa ge ide 
Herrick stepped between them. 


“The dog will not harm me,” he said, as he laid | of the 


welamod the cate by wage is tat and won 
wi 
— to crouch at his ps tots fost pe a 
en there was a noise outside as of many voices 
and footsteps. The door was again flung mn, and 
two or three mén-eame hurrying in with 
The alarm had been given that the rein- 
foreement of soldiery had received orders to 
march on the castle, demand its surrender for their 


+ 
occupancy till the search could be made next day, 
and arrest all who opposed them! , 

The sound of. the great bell had summoned all 
who would defend the chief from their dwellings in 
the neighborhood; but they could not outnumber the 
soldiers. The troop was on the march, and the storm 
that was rising would make them more fierce to ob- 
tain shelter. as it to be peace or a struggle?” 

The seer, Matlin, had sunk upon aseat, eae 
his face in his hands. The vision had passed. 
had left him,as_ usual, with trembling frame and 
collapsed strength. Herrick noticed his condition. 
He filled acup with wine, and put it to his lips. 
oe drained it, and thanked him with a grateful 

look, 

With loud execrations, Kenneth vowed he would 
give the assailants the reception they deserved. He 
ordered Matlin taken away. 

“Put him in one of the east store-rooms,”’ he 
cried; ‘‘and since he came to bring news of disaster, 
and counsel submission, let him share the danger 
he predicted. Out with him, Gregory, and leave 
him a prisoner. In the largest room! There is not 
a window for his escape, but he can hear all that 
passes within,” 

Cenginy took the old man’s arm, and led him to 

one of the side doors, followed by the dog. 
“Nay, this violence shall not be!’’ cried young 
Herrick. . ‘‘ Matlin is a faithful friend. He came 
when the vision was on him, to warn you, father, 
and by my sword, his counsel was wise and good! 
¥ou shall not harm a hair of his head!” 

““Who wants to harm him—foolish boy?” shouted 
his father. “He shall but abide his own pres? 
If the castle falls, we fall with it! An ye > med- 
dle with my orders, I'll gi’e ye work todo. Gregory, 
obey me!"’* 

e strode to the side door, out of which Gregory 
led his prisoner, and whispered to him as_he passed 
out. en he resumed his directions to his follow- 


ers. 
“Place the cannon on the ramparts, and dispose 
the men at the windows to fling down the ladders if 


they raise any. Have the guns and crowbars out of | 


the armory!’ 

His men hastened away in different directions in 
seeming readiness to obey. But the utmost con- 
fusion prevailed. The bell was silent, but the storm 
was raging without, and the dash of sea-waves 
agent the rocks below was like the roar of distant 

ery. 

Once more Herrick, ignorant of his father’s reason 
for dreading arrest—and that he was willing to risk 
all their lives rather than be captured, when death 
by the hangman might be his doom—interfered to 
prevent this mad resistance to the civil authorities. 

“T said ye should have other work than meddlin’ 
with us, craven boy!” cried his father, tauntingly. 
** And so you shall! Look there!” 

He pointed to the open side door. 

There stood Alicia Maur, with white, scared face, 
looking at them. 

Beside her stood Hilda, the housekeeper, and on 
a ned side Gregory, who had led the maiden into 
the . 

She wore her riding-habit of dark-green velvet, 
trimmed with gold lace, and _a green hat with its 
drooping heron’s feather. White leathern gloves 
covered her hands. Just as Bertram had received 


her from her captor’s hands, her dress disordered | 


and her ringlets pulled over her cheeks and neck. 
she stood there, a 
terrified and bewildered as she was—beholding the 
strange scene. 

It was a minute before Herrick could k; and 
while he stood petrified with surprise, Hilda glided 
to the chief, an Ce et his arm. 

“Where is Matlin?” she whispered, eagerly. 

“ Away, woman! I want not your help!” 

‘He had charge of the officer! the man who fell 
frae the cliff!’ she gasped, ‘convulsively pressing 
=e rom arm, “The man will die for lack of 

! 

“Ts henot dead already?” demanded the chief. 
“He was saved by a miracle; but he is sorel 
hurt. Send Matlin to him; he hath a leech’s skill y 
Oh, Sir Kenneth! ifthe man dies—woe to you! woe 

to us all!” 

“This way!” said Kenneth, crossing the hall with 
her. His belief in the death of the officer, and that 
he was in danger of arrest, had e him so reckless 
in resolving to defend the castle. The news brought 
by Hilda put a new face on the matter. 

The brief dialogue and movement occupied but a 
pe, ere they went out followed by several 
others. 

Herrick a the young girl, and ordered 


Gregory to leave them. The man scowled th- 
Fe but he obeyed. 
e seared look had not left Alicia’s face. The 


yo man gently led her to a chair. 

“T know ame | of this,” he muttered. ‘‘ When 
you are recovered, lady, you will tell me how you 
came here.” 

The frightened girl looked wildly around her; then 
piteously at He: , clas ing her hands. /° ~ 

“Oh, Herrick!’ she Bobb . “You are our kins- 
man! You willsave me! You will save mel!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRICE OF LIBERTY. 


Kennera and the housekeeper, with two of his fol- 
lowers, proceeded at once to the room to which Mat- 
lin had been taken as a prisoner. 

It was a large apartment, used for lumber and 
household stores, and bare of furniture. The win- 
dows were narrow slits, high up in the stone wall; 
there was but one door, and that had been securely 
locked by the chief’s orders. 

The ponderous key was produced, and the door 
was thrown open. Kenneth snatched the torch from 
one of his men and went in. 

He flashed the light to and fro, till every portion 
room was brought into view. 

Tt was entirely empty! 
“He was not brought here,” said the chief, an- 


oie was brought here; I can swear to it,” said 
one of the men; * to this very room.” 


“T saw him put in,” added Hilda, “and the door | 
fast locked outside.” 

“But, woman, you see for yourself he’s not here,”’ 
testily growled the chief, 


radiant vision of beauty—all | 


“ And he could not have gotten forth,’ added the 
dame, embarrassed what to think. 

“Search the other rooms,” thundered Kenneth, in 
a rage at the disappearance of the prisoner he came 
to liberate. 


Not a trace of the seer could be found in any of 
the rooms. The wonder was great, and several 
avowed their belief that Mat was a wizard. 

“How else could he go forth?” suggested Hilda, 
“ws? ne’er a window to put his head through!” 

The confusion in the castle and around it left no 
time for conjecture or questioning. The soldiers 
were outside; and they had demanded admittance in 
the king’s name. 

Gregory, who was spokesman in the absence of 
Kenneth, responded by requiring to know what had 
brought them at that hour to invade the dwelling of 
aman who had given no cause for a show of vio- 
lence against him. 

The leading officer of the troops rode within speech 
of Gregory, who stood upon one of the balconies. He 
said he and his men had been summoned and sent 
to the assistance of the revenue men, who had re- 
pore the capture of their commander. He had 

en missing since before dusk, and was supposed to 
be held a prisoner in the castle. He must be in- 
stantly released, or the attack would be made to 
force an entrance and deliver the captive. 

Kenneth came forward at this bgaehohag and loudly 
declared that no prisoner was held within the castle; 
and that no enemy should be admitted to search. 

There was a stunning clamor of voices at this; the 
soldiers shouting that they did not believe him, and 
calling their comrades to the rescue; the adherents 
of Kenneth giving orders, and running to and froin 
wild disorder. The chief’s orders to bolt and barri- 
cade the entrances were obeyed, and preparations 
were hurriedly made to resist the attack. In vain 
some of the men urged that the soldiers be per- 
mitted to make the search and then retire; it was 
answered that they claimed the right also to quarter 
themselves all nig! t, and make a search for smug- 
gled stores on the morrow, perhaps to arrest the 
whole household as suspected participants. There 
was no limit to the freedom claimed by a body of 
soldiers in possession; and a man’s own house was 
his stronghold. 

In the midst of the wild disorder Hilda made her 
way to Kenneth, and laid hold of hisarm. He turn- 
ed quickly; the woman’s face was white as death, 
and her lips trembled; she had some evil news to 
communicate. She gasped, almost breathless, in her 
master’s ear: 

“He is dying; he will be dead ere dawn; save 
yourself!” ‘ 

“Speak plainly, woman, or else stand aside!” was 
the hasty response. 

‘The lad, Malcolm—he came from Mat, the 
seer—’ 

“What of him? Has the devil carried him off? 
Why canna ye speak out?” 

“The man who fell frae the cliff; Mat took him 
home. He is hurt to the death. ‘Twill sune be 
known, if ’tis not a’ready! Master, master, save 
yourself! Leave the castle! the storm is *bating; I 
will pull the boat round, and fetch ye wi’ the dawn; 
ye can hide in the cave! There is a vessel nigh the 
coast at anchor.” 


“T will not fy. nor hide, this night!’ he cried, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I will hold the castle tilldawn, and then 
baffle them! Where is Herrick?” 

Hilda wrung her hands in terror and anguish, Bet- 
ter than life she loved_her master, and to find him 
so foolhardy tortured her. 

“*Herrick! Iwill find him! He may persuade ye, 
Sir Kenneth! Wae is me, he heeds not words of 
mine! 

Turning, she sped from the place in search of 
help, but staggered against the wall in horror at the 
next sound that met her ears. 

With his own hands Kenneth lighted the fusee of 
the cannon on his ramparts. The roar shook the 
eastle, and though no harm resulted among the be- 
siegers, the formidable sound created a ic, Show- 
ing that their purpose would not be accomplished 

ithout bloodshed and loss of life. The silence that 
ensued was speedily followed by greater activity and 
a ee uproar than ever among both the hostile 

ies, 

Hf Return we to the terrified Alicia. She heard the 
clamor, the shouting, and the dire confusion, wilder 
than the storm and the roar of the sea. It seemed 
as if the old castle were tumbling about her ears. 
She had sunk on her knees, and held her clasped 
hands toward Herrick in agonized supplication. He 
stood irresolute and agitated by conflicting emo- 
tions. He knew his duty called him to share the la- 
bor and gg of his father and kinsmen, rash and 
misguided as he deemed them. Yet how could he 
leave the fair girl thus imploring his help? Had not 
his father, too, committed her to his charge? 

“You will save me, Herrick?’ entreated the 


maiden. 

“What can I do?’ stammered the youth. 

“Take me home! Oh, take me to my father! 
I was mad to leave home! Iwas headstrong. Oh, 
re take me back, and I will bless your name 

orever!”” 

Turn abruptly, the yo man went to the 
door. ae found DW raateciel on the outside. He beat 
violently upon it, and shouted the names of sev! 
retainers. 

A voice answered him without: 

“The castle is attacked by soldiers. Every man 
is wanted on the ram na " 

“Undo the door! ich of you dared bolt me in? 
Call Hilda. Send Hilda hither!” he shouted, 

“Oh, Herrick, take me away! I shall die if I stay 
here!” shrieked the poor girl, more and more 
olen ork ‘het Hd andl her othe extreme 

er er 
Sane tytn ect anh War am 
or; m Ww! at me: - 
tomed to draw full Pages: With a giant’s trier ey 
the young man hur! this cask, larger aud hea 
than a hogshead, on one side. It had stood directly 
Herrick stoo: and 


ing an 
a narrow flight of 


iron losing 
‘stone steps, A rush of cold damp air came from the 


opening. 
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“Behold the secret i e,” he said. “It leads 
by a winding way to a door that opens outside the 
walls. You can go that way: take this torch to 
guide your steps. You will find the outer door un- 
barred; it is always kept so. When you are outside 
nothing will hinder your flight.” 

He put the torch into Alicia’s hand; he led her to 
the steps down which she was to go. Alicia looked 
up at him. He was struggling violently with emo- 
tion; his right hand was clenched; his teeth were 
set as in terrible determination, 

* And you—what will you do?”’ asked the girl. 

“1? Oh, I will shut the ee eee and replace the 
cask to conceal your flight. Then I will batter down 


‘ yon door, and go out to help my kinsmen, and die in 


defense of the castle.” 

Alicia’s feet were already on the grimy steps of 
the passage. She shivered violently. 

ards « go alone!” she said. “Come you with 
me 
es ao ean I leave the castle when foes are besieg- 
ing it?” 

"8 Your father put me in your care, and locked the 
door upon us. e does not want you. He would 
send, if he did. I dare not go alone! Come, Herrick 
—my cousin—come!” 

“What can harm you, alone? The storm is over 
the country is quiet. All the fighting-men are here!” 

“T should not know the way to my home, and it is 
far!’ moaned the girl, sobbing in terror. 

* At the nearest farm-house you will find shelter, 
rest, and a guide and horse when you list to pursue 
the journey. Here is money; all the boors are 
easily bribed.” 

He offered a purse, which the girl refused to take. 

“Tf you will not go with me,’* she murmured, “I 
shall die in this underground passage! It frightens 
me but to look at it! 
And you will perish, too, Herrick! 
with me!” 

She stood on the topmost step and clasped his arm 
ps her white hand looking beseechingly in his 

ace. 


You must come 


you care for me Alicia?” he asked earnestly. 
“Surely I do,” she answered. ‘‘ You are my only 
friend, Herrick!” 


“ What will you do for me, Alicia, if for your sake | 


I desert my father in his hour of need?’ 


“Take me to my father, and he will send you help. | 


He wil Se in all things.” 

“What will you do for me?” 

**T will bless you. Oh, Herrick! I will call you my 
deliverer!" 

“Will you love me, Alicia?” 

“T do love you, cousin.” 

“But not as love you! You have long known— 
you must have known—how madly I worship you! 

would give the world, my life—my honor even—to 
call you mine! Do not start; my father sent to cap- 
ture you for the pu se of making you my wife— 
ay, this night! t I would have no constraint; you 
shall be free to choose. I might compel you to wed 
me, but I love you too well for that, Alicia!” 

“Oh, Herrick! you have a noble soul!” 

“Hear me now,” cried the youns man, impetu- 
ously. ‘I am ready to go with you, to forsake all; 
to brand myself_as a traitor; to take you to your 
father’s house! But you must promise to be my 
wife! Will you promise that, Alicia?” 

“ Herrick, you have too grand a soul to profit by 
iny sore strait! Be generous—I implore you!” 

‘Then you love me not! You scorn my suit, 
proud girl!” " 

“I do not scorn—I honor you. I am lost unless 
you save me! I appeal to your mercy.” 

‘Shall I save you for another suitor?” 

His eyes glared; his lips were drawn; his face was 
white as death.” 

“You must answer me before I stir, girl,” he 
gasped, releas his arm from her feeble hold. 

psy want me to save you—that you may wed an- 
other!” 


“ Oh, 

‘Will you swear to marry no oné else?” 

‘Mercy, mercy, Herrick!’ 

“*By my ancestors, you shall swear, or I leave you 
to perish! Hark to those wild shouts! Our men 
have triumphed! They will be in here presently! 
What will become of you?” 

“Save me! Save me!” 

“Will you swear to marry no man unless I give 
you leave?” 

“Twill! Iwill!” 

“Swear then! by this sword! No, by your hopes 
of heaven!” . v eh, 

“I swear!” repeated the affrighted girl, falling on 
her knees. - 

“T-have your oath!” cried Herrick, exultingly. 
“You shall wed me, or no man! Now come!” > 

He threw one arm around her waist. The cries 
without were redoubled; but unheeding them, he 
lifted her down the steps, closed the trap-door after 
— and et ia a he hid Ee 4 to em 

‘arryin; torch in one hand, an Claeping e 
almost-fainting maiden firmly with the other, he 
gained the passage, and sped on swiftly, till the 
coor beyond was reached. This he flung open with 
some exertion of strength, and they stood in the 
open air, outside. . 

A terrible scene burst on Herrick’s sight, amid the 
clamor and shouting. Flames were rushing from 
the upper windows of the castle. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FATHER OBEYING SON. 


_ Wirn an exclamation of bitter self-reproach, Her- 
rick struck his forehead. He had abandoned his 
<ather and his kinsmen to such a fate! 

“T must go!” he cried, hoarsely. “*I must go—to 
die with them!” 

“Herrick!” the girl shrieked, in terror. 

“Look yonder!’ he exclaimed. “The castle is on 
fire! My father has rushed on destruction—but I 


shall never come forth alive! | 


| es 
With a 
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“How canI be, without your help? I dare not 
take a step forward, in this ‘kness! Herrick, you 
will not be so cruel as to leave me?” 

Voices were heard at that moment, and approach- 
ing steps. There was the gleam of a torch. Alicia 
suppressed a scream, and clung to her cousin. 

en there was a swift rustling among bushes 
near, and a dog sprung on the young man with a 
whine of recognition. 

“Down, Snath! Where is your master?” 

“T am here, lad!” answered the deep voice of 
agin, the seer, and, torch in hand, he came close 

em. 

We may as wellinform the reader how the seer 
made his escape from the strong room where he had 
been ad ae by the chief's orders. 

The windows were too narrow for egress; but the 
wide chimney was open; and Mat was used to climb- 
ing; and the dog too with his aid. Once on the to 
and outside the chimney, their descent was effecte: 
by means of the tall poplars. It needed but a leap 
to clutch their branches. Matlin was safe and in 
freedom while the master was searching for him. 

Herrick knew nothing of this. But he was _over- 
joyed to behold the seer. He bade him take charge 
of his lady cousin, while he went back to the castle. 


| ‘Nay, boy, ye may see for yoursel’ the danger is 
past. he fi 


is re is nearly put out.” 
He pointed to the windows, now utterly dark, from 
clouds of rolling smoke. 
‘An’ hear ye na the music of the soldiers on the 
return?” 
“But my father—” 


‘Tf he is wise, he will leave the castle. Isent him 


warning. If he linger till daylight, ’twill be waur | 


for him.” 
“ How is that?’ 
“The officer he wounded is like to die.” 
“He wounded an officer?” 


“Ay, of the revenue men, Sir Kenneth sought to — 
| capture him, and he fell frae the cliff. If he dies, 


there will be murder to be answered for.” 

Herrick stood a moment in a stupor of horror. 

“T must go to him at once!” he cried. 

“Na—ye will hardly find ‘him. Hilda has warned 
him to flee.” 

“But he will not; he is foolhardy. Here, take 
you the girl, and I will speed tohim. You shall hear 
from me anon.” 

“Come to my hut by the road, Ye'll find us 


| there.” 


e Go, Alicia; you are safe with Mat. I will re- 


He placed her beside the seer, and in a moment 
was lost to sight among the trees. 

“Come ,” said the old man. ‘‘Snath and I 
will guard you safely!’ 

Alicia was weeping softly. 

“Oh, my father!” she sobbed. ‘t How he will suf- 


| fer this night.” 


She clung to Mat’s arm and went with him, the 
dog bounding on before them. 


Even as the two fugitives bolted the trap-door be- 
hind them, the other door was thrown open, and 
Hilda rushed in, 
help her in persuading his father to instant flight. 

A — glance iced to show her the way of 

cape t Ret taken, 

iek of discovery she ran to her master, 
and drew him into the hall. But no entreaties could 
avail to induce him to take to the secret passage. 


| He denounced Herrick as a traitor; he upbraided 


him for cow. flight when the foe was u 
he swore that he would die at the head of his house- 
hold before he would surrender or escape. 

Hilda ran to and fro in her despair. Then the 
flames burst out above; and ina new alarm, all the 
men were called to extinguish them and prevent the 
entrance of the besiegers in the confusion. 

The fire was subdued. The 
ed to draw back, anda number retired toward the 
village. The main force still commanded the gates, 
so that none could issue without being intercepted. 

It was determined to wait till dawn before prose- 


cuting their search. Gregory, second in command 


mn them; 


‘ of Kenneth’s men, had a parley with the leader, and 
' pledged his word that no opposition should be made 


at daylight to a peaceable search. 

Thus some d e of quiet was restored before 
Herrick found his way back. Finding he could not 
a : the ved goor \ he pod bes of raeath 

soldiers, he took the underground passage 
unbolted the trap, and ge into the great hall, to 
find it dark and silent. He rushed through the dif- 
ferent rooms in search of his father. 

The first he met was Geeenhy, who demanded an 
explanation of his absence. To him the youth re- 
fused to give it. But when Kenneth reproached 
him, he told him of the yo girl he had placed in 
his charge, and his imperative duty to secure her 
safety before returning, as he now did, to share the 
fate of his kindred. 

“And where is_ the girl?’ demanded Kenneth. 
You have let her slip through your fingers, after all 


m, 

% e is safe; cared for by the seer.” 

“Matlin! Hath the devil brought him back? How 
got Be forth from the castle?” 


ay, I know not. I met him near the copse, | 


and I bade him take care of the girl.” 


“You area fool! She will escape ye! Ye should | 


have wedded her the night.’ 

“Nay, we are troth-plighted!” 

“Say yeso? Then gi’e us your hand, boy. Such 
a bride will bring ye dower to gild the barony, when 
her father dies.” 

* 1 know nothing of that; nor do I care. I love 


the girl and mean to her. But, my father, 
here to abide i 


‘ou cannot stay the search that will 
made the morn.” 
“Nae, that he canna; I ha’e told him so,” put in 
Hilda, e ly. She had just joined the group. 
“ And why not?’ asked the chief. 
“ Because,” w. Herrick, leaning to his ear, 
‘because it will then be known that the officer they 
deem a captive is not here, but lies dead at the hut 


_ of Matlin the seer.” 


must perish with him!” 5 5 
“You shall not go, to perish!” replied Alicia, 
“Your kinsmen e. Take me tomy father, | 


esca. 
and he will come with men to their Rely be 
“T must  Senigh be “3 once, Alicia. 1 have been a 


‘ tea itor for love 


“The soldiers capture or kill you!” 
* You will not care, girl. You will be safe!” 


“Lies dead!’ Kenneth’s pale lips echoed. 
“Surely; and you must be far from this coast; for 
it will be ae that he met his death at your 

@ son. 

Hilda and Gregory es their entreaties. 

“The vessel is off coast; you can be on board 


| of a man, 


She wasin search of Herrick, to | 


ers were order- | 


before the dawn. It is your only means of escape, 
If they arrest you—” pleaded Herrick. 

**And you, boy? and you?” the chief questioned— 
glancing from his son to Gregory. 

“T will "bide in the castle,’ answered the latter, 

** You will go—with your betrothed—to the Baron 
of Swinton?” asked Kenneth of his son, 

‘** Aye, or anywhere,’’ he answered, moodily. 

“Ye maun gae there!” cried Hilda. ‘Wi’ the 
fair damsel to speak for ye—" 

““T want no one to speak for me!” was the young 
man’s rejoinder. 

““Weel—weel—l'll be content, so ye are wi’ the 
maiden, and I'll wish ye joy o’ your wedding when I 
come back!’’ laughed the chief. 

He then prepared for flight. Hilda had already 
prepared the necessaries of ‘food and clothing, and 
two ofthe men were waiting to carry them. Gre- 
gory promised to fulfill every command to the let- 
ter; to keep the men at the castle, and to communi- 
cate with the chief from time to time at the sea- 
coast town _in France where he was to fix his 
residence. Herrick took leave of his father, who 
would not hear of his going with him, and promised 
to return to his fair cousin, the instant he departed, 

No one but Hilda and the two servants, Kenneth 
said, should go with him to the beach, for fear of 
exciting the suspicions of prowling soldiers. 

They went by the secret passage, and Herrick, 
with Gregory’s help, replaced the cask. No one 
would have suspected the existence of an opening 
beneath it, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE NEW GUEST. 

Herrick found a way out of the castle by a door 
in the rear, and eluded the vigilance of the party of 
soldiers on the watch. The moon was set, and the 
night was very dark. He went round to reconnoiter 
the force, before leaving the vicinity of the castle. 

At the road leading to the dell he met Hilda return- 
ing; and from her he learned that his father had 
already embarked. He questioned her closely re- 
specting the occurrence on the cliff, and cautioned 
her against speaking of the matter; a caution quite 
unnecessary. It was through Matlin’s revelations 
in ‘the vision ’’ that anything had become known to 
Kenneth’s friends. 

Then the young man turned his steps to the woody 
ravine where stood the seer’s dwelling, 

There was See glimmering from the windows 
of the hut; but all was silent. Not even the dog was 
to be heard, keen as he was to note the approach of 
a hcg Herrick lifted the latch softly and en- 
tered, 

The outer room, or kitchen, was untenanted. He 
passed on to an interior room, the door of which 
stood open, 

Alicia sat beside a couch, on which lay the form 
She was bending over the white face and 
wiping the forehead with a cloth. Hearing foot- 
steps, she hastily turned, sprung up, and gave a 
little cry of surprise. 

“ Alicia!” said the young man, “how is it that 
you are alone here? here is Matlin?” 

She glanced at the man on the bed, and led the 
way into the other room before she answered, 

“Matlin is gone to Sir George Vaughan’s. I en- 
treated him. I must not stay here, you know, Sir 
George or Lady Vaughan will send for me,” 

““ Why send there for aid?” 

“Tt is too far to Stone Crag.” 

“Did I not promise you to return, and take you 
thither?” 

hn I opal not rnen, Herrick, and the time 
seems long; oh, very long.”’ 

‘Who is in yon Podmtt 

“A man sick—wounded—nigh unto death.” 

“ His name, girl?” 

“T do not know it. Matlin said he had brought 
him hither for nursing and medicines. He is too ill 
to know any one; and I have been doing what I could 
to soothe his pain.” 

Herrick went back into the room and bent over 
the sleeper, examining his clothes. 

“Tt is the same, I verily believe,” he muttered. 
“The man who was bruised by—the fall from the 
cliff—as Hilda said.” 

“Yes, it is the same,’ replied the girl, who had 
followed her cousin, F 
hee uttered an exclamation of intense thank- 


ess. 

* He is not dead.” 

“No, purely not.” 

“They said he was lying dead. The knaves! Will 
helive? Will he recover?” 

“ How canI tell? I have sat by him an hour, and 
still he slumbers.” j 

The young man felt the pulse, and placed his hand 
on the chest. The beats were feeble, but regular, 
and often labore. Beads of sweat stood on the 
marble forehead, and Alicia again wiped them off. 

‘He has had an opiate?” said Herrick, 

“The seer gave him a draught to ease his pain. 
When he wakes, I am to give him a teaspoonful of 
this,” and she took a vial from the table. 

**He must have another leech. I will go for one. 
He must not die.” 

There was a sound of voices without, the barking 
of a dog, and the tramping of horses. 

Alicia started up in wild affright. 

“Oh, Herrick, if those should be enemies! 
has had no time to reach Sir George’s house! 
me! Shield me!” 

She clung to her cousin in mortal fear. 
‘ be s is Snath’s bark!” he answered. ‘“ Matlin is 

ere !"” 

The seer’s pee voice was indeed heard mingled 
with others, as the outsiders came nearer. One 
voice more impatient than the others struck on the 
maiden’s ear. 

“My father!’ she shrieked, rushing forward into 
the arms of the foremost of the new-comers. 

“My child! My own Alicia!” cried the Baron of 
Swinton, clasping his recovered daughter to his 
breast, with tears of joy. 

Matlin, and two or ee men who had come with 
the baron, entered at the same moment. 
este i ae aoe eh so soon. — 

c rem. with emotion, an 
her Sines has in both her own. 
find me?” 

“Donald came home in wretched case, and 

frightened well-nigh to death, my child, with news 
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of your capture, and the slaying of your horse, by 
an armed soldier at the head of a force.” 

“Oh, father! there was but one; he wounded my 
brave Merlin, and carried me off.’’ 

“ Donald was @ cowardly slave, to let you be cap- 
tured, and seek his own safety. He lies in the dun- 
geon for it! It took not many minutes, as you may 
guess, to mount and scour the country in search of 
you. We thought, from the craven’s talk of armed 
men, that a Teese of lawless soldiers had taken my 
daughter, e rode on to Vaughan’s, and he has a 
party in search also. We have scoured the coast 
and were making for the castle, to see if aught ha 
been heard by Kenneth’s people, when we fell in 
with this worthy man, who brought such news as 
gave new life to my old heart! It would have died 
within me if I had lost ye, my daughter.” 

The girls white arms went round her father’s 
neck, while she briefly narrated her adventure, and 
reception at the eastle. She made no mention of 
aught but kindness. The castle was besieged by 
soldiers, and she had been wofully terrified; but her 
cousin Herrick had saved her; had brought her 
forth in Seer and given her in charge to the seer, 
who brought her to his hut, and had gone for oi 
at his entreaty. The baron acknowledged the kind- 
ness of both Matlin and Herrick, by grasping the 
hand of each, and thanking them. 

“And you have no chiding for your wayward 
daughter,” she murmured, ‘‘whose obstinate self- 
will brought this trouble upon you, dear papa?” 

“T shall not trust her from my sight in future!” 
the father exclaimed. 

Then he gave orders to his attendants to see to 
their horses. 

“My brave Merlin!” cried Alicia. “‘No one has 
seen to him! He was wounded by the ruffian who 
seized me.” 

She described the road as well as she could re- 
member, and begged that the men might be sent to 
care for her favorite, 

“No horse was in sight as we passed over the 
ground,” answered her father. ‘ Merlin has recov- 
ered his legs and gone home at the best of his speed. 
We must follow him now.” 

“Ye go not hence to-night!” cried Matlin. “Send 
on your followers, an ye list, but the leddy is tired 
enough. Here is a couch,” and he threw open a 
door at the end of the kitchen. ‘ Let her rest, while 
we wait for the dawn by thefire. Nay—I crave your 
help, Sir Baron, for one that needs it sair; the 
wounded officer yonder.” 

The baron was pleased with the suggestion, and 
bade his daughter take the needed repose. “I will 
not leave ye, girl; trust to me for that. James and 
Warnock may ride home with news of your safety; 
for Margaret is well-nigh frantic; and Alleck may 
fetch a surgeon for our host’s sick friend. Away 
with ye, lads, Herrick and I will keep watch by the 
fire, here.” 

While he examined his weapons, the men dispers- 
ed todo his bidding; and Matlin brought out skins, 
which he threw over a wooden settle and signed to 
his elder guest to use it as a bed. But Swinton chose 
to watch. Herrick walked restlessly to and fro; 
sometimes going out into the night air and recon- 
noitering the neighborhood; sometimes stooping 
over the bed on which the officer lay, and listen: 
to hear his breathing. Many times he questione: 
Mat to know what he thought of his chance for life, 
but received no satisfactory answer. 

It was dawn before the messengers returned; and 
the sun was flooding the east with crimson and gold, 
when the surgeon arrived. He made aclose exami- 
nation of the injured man, who by this time had 
awakened, and was able to speak. 

“ He has had a narrow escape,” was his answer to 
young Herrick, who questioned him eagerly. ' ‘I 
canna say yet if he will win through it. is ribs 
were broken in the accidental fall, and his strength 
is sair spent.” 

“It was nae accident,” moaned the sufferer, with 
all the energy he could command. “The man 
meant to slay me.” 

* What man, d'ye say?” 

“The auld man, with the white hair, and flowi 
beard. He was like yon lad”’—pointing to Herrick 
—*‘*but he was aulder.” 

‘*Sir Kenneth?’ muttered the su mn. 

“Kenneth Maur!” echoed the ‘on, 
dreaming, man. He is no assassin!” 
Herrick gave his noble cousin a grateful look, 

The hurt man continued to moan: “ He did it! he 


“*Ye're 


did it!’ 
The surgeon interfered with an order for him to 
be quiet. He ban the man’s side, then admin- 


istered a sedative, with some light nourishment. 
Matlin and one of the attendants had bepared 
breakfast. It was laid in the kitchen; en of 
savory venison with rashers of bacon, bread and 
coftee. The men partook heartily of the good cheer. 
The seer was lamenting that he had no woman to 
wait on the bonnie leddy, when the door of the small 
bedroom opened, and Alicia came forth, pale but 
much refreshed by her slumber and a pertial bath 
in the basin of water provided. She embraced her 


father, wished a good-morning to Herrick and Mat- 
and ¢ Snath, the dog, who had learned 
already to fawn on her. 


lt was time to be moving. The horses were ready. 
The baron pare Herrick a pressing invitation to re- 
turn with them to Stone Crag and remain there. 

“It should be your home, lad,” he said; “for you 
are of my own blood, and must wear the title some 
day. Ihave longed to doa kinsman’s part by you; 
why not let it be now?” 

“Come with us, Herrick,” the maiden added. 

He looked earnestly in her face, and a flush rose 
to his brow. 


The seer gave his counsel for the youth to accept 
te The castle is la ” said hi 

“The castle nae your ce now, e, 
*- when the chief is ane.” B 

“ut I must go there first,” the young man said, 
“They may want me phew 

“Go, then, boy, and come to us the night,” added 
the baron. ‘“ We will expect you ere sunset.” 

Tt was thus settled. As the youth took his leave, 

is lin — fell on the maiden’s face, Her 
look of grate regard enco him. He was 
walking swiftly toward the castle shen ba ifs 
was 


raourted on one of the men’s ho; 
Lomeward by her father’s side. 
Liau.s, having received a liberal fee for his hospi- 


tality, busied himself with the sick man, and soon 
had the hut to himself. 

Tt was like returning after a victory to the youth- 
ful maiden to be welcomed so warmly. Margaret 
had come up from her mother’s cottage to receive 
her, and. wept tears of joy at her safety, and of sym- 
pathy at the story of her adventures. 

Merlin was found at his stables, much the worse 
for his loss of blood, but well cared for by the host- 
tler. The first visit his mistress paid was to her pet 
steed, and his eyes brightened at sight of her, and 
at the touch of her caressing hand. ; 

The baron gave orders for the best:horse to be sad- 
dled and sent to the castle for his kinsman’s use in 
coming; and for one of the best rooms to be pre- 

ared for his occupancy. An attendant was quickly 
ispatched, on another steed to seek Herrick, and 
attend him to his new home. 

“Wor he must not leave us again,” he said to his 
daughter. “That battered old den by the sea- 
coast, half-ruined as it is, is uninhabitable for civi- 
lized creatures. And after what has happened, 
Kenneth will have to stay beyond seas.” 

“Do you really believe he was guilty of violence 
to that poor officer?” asked the girl. 

““Who knows? As like as not. Kennzth was aye 
too ready with his fist and his sword. The a 
scuffle, itis likely. They pat the chief,’ as they call 
him, had a bullet-wound in his shoulder; *tis not like 
him to let his enemy escape. If the man dies he 
wae hanged for his murder, an he ventures 

ck. 

Alicia gave a shudder of horror. 

“The lad is best off here. Ihave tried to give him 
better training, years ago; now he must do my bid- 
ding. This smuggler’s life is not for kinsman of 
mine. I want a young fellow of my own blood to 
be in place of my steward; and you would like a 
brother, eh, Alicia?” 

“But Herrick has wild ways, papa.” 

“ As any other savage! e must learn to curb his 
headstrong will and unruly spirit. I will tame, and 
you must refine him, my sweet daughter.” 

Alicia sighed as she thought how hopeless a task 
that was like to be. . 

The baron’s orders were executed while his daugh- 
ter retired to her own apartments for change of 
dress and the refreshment of sleep to make up what 
she had lost during the night. argaret was with 
her when she awoke, The housekeeper and servants 
had put in order two other suits of rooms for ex- 
pected guests, 

“Come and see them,” said Margaret. ‘‘ They are 
curiously alike, and they communicate through the 
eee -rooms. The nearest the rear is for your 
cousin, 
who knows what views your father has for that for- 
tunate young man!” 

Alicia looked at her in piringly. 

“He is to be the heir; he is the adopted son and 
brother. Is it not so?” 

““Ay, Margaret. It has been my father’s wish 
since I was a child. He wanted to take Herrick un- 
der his care when but a boy, running wild through 
the country, robbing seabirds’ nests, and risking his 
life in rough ventures. But his father would never 
Pate has ois dkn Lt of th 

“He no learning, an ows naught of the arts 
of civilized life.” 

“Not much. My father would have sent him to 
the best university in England,” 

“Too late now.’ 

“But he is skilled in sports of the field; and papa 
has a passion for those, you know.’ 

ane dear, your father will enjoy the youngster’s 
society.” 

“Therefore he is welcome.” 

“ And in time, the baron may look upon him, the 
last of his line, as a fitting mate for his daughter.” 

‘Nay, Margaret, you f° too far. Scarce two days 
since you were predicting a different fortune for 
me,” said Alicia, tarning to her mirror to let down 
her beautiful hair. 

“What is the proverb about the wooer on the spot 
faring better than the one who is not—meaning not 
at hand?” asked Margaret. 

“Spare me your proverbs, [implore you.” 

“And sit ye down, while I dress your rebellious 
locks, sweet foster-sister! You know thereis naught 
unlikely in my fancy 

“You shall talk thus.of no young man who is to 
be our guest, Margaret!" cried the girl, offended. 
“Herrick saved my life yesterday; rescued me 
when I had no chance of succor; left his kinsmen to 
lead me to safety! I will receive him as an own 
brother! You shall not set me against him with 
your silly gossip.” 

“Oh, pardon me, Alicia.” " 

“Know you, girl, for what guest the other suit of 
rooms is pre ay 

“For a visitor from London.” , 

The maiden started and let fall her handkerchief, 
As she stooped to — it, her face was crimson to 
her sunny brown curls. 

og aha smiled as she noted this, but forbore to 

r. 


tease her. 

“TI think you have never seen Sir Victor Wilder,” 
she said, demurely, while she brushed her friend's 
hair, and wound the ringlets round her er. 

Alicia repeated the name and shook her head. 

**A letter came last evening from him, and the 
baron gave orders for the front apartments to be 

ler fa 

“Ts he a hunting baronet?” asked Alicia. 

“T cannot tell; but [think not. There was no talk 
of hounds, Perhaps the comes to hunt hearts, fair 


lady?” 

The young girl held up her finger reprovingly. 

“Your mind is aye running on wooers and suitors, 
bag ae Pray talk of something else.” 

“What is there of such interest to a couple of 
lassies, to whom the sight of a young gentleman is a 
rare treat? Fie, Alicia, your indifference is affected! 
You—a beautiful young maiden, the only child of a 
doting father, the only hope of an ancient house, 
with blue blood in your v and muckle siller to 
your dower—” 

“Have done, foolish wench.” ~ 

“That you should scorn the very mention of new 
suitors! My life upon it, the two gallants who are 
to occupy your lordly chambers, will be dra) 
swords for your favor before the moon has wane 
to a crescent.”’ 

“They will have more wit, be sure, and I will have 


errick Maur. Ah, dear friend and ter, | 
| bereaved son. 


more sense than to be won by the victor ina bloody 
contest! But I am curious about this Sir Victor. 
ow 38 it that my father has never mentioned 
im? 

“Out of sight out of mind! He was in London. 
His coming so far north must have an object, and 
what can that be but to woo the lovely heigess? ‘Hast 
ever been in London, sweetheart?” 

“Never. My father half-promised to take me there 
this season.” 

“You should be presented at court! Such a sen- 
sation as your beauty would create! When you go, 
love, let me be your tirewoman and your secretary, 
to answer the love-billets that will be sure to come 
like a cloud.” 

“Tush, girl!” Alicia started up and ran to the 
window. 

““Who has come?”’ she asked, eagerly. 

“One of the knights! Hark!” 

The noise and trampling of horses came up like a 
tempest from the court below. . Voices of servants 
running hither and thither; the voice of the baron 
giving orders, the clanging of the gates, the opening 
and shutting of doors, and the general confusion be- 
tokened an arrival of unusual consequence. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE YOUNG MARQUIS OF ESTONBURY, 

BrroreE the town-house of the Marquis of Eston- 
bury, in Piccadilly, along array of mourning car- 
riages was drawn up. 

e exterior of the noble mansion, half-shrouded 
with ivy, bore the usual tokens of mourning for the 


Hi 
hi 


| great in the realm; and within, solemn funereal state 
| prevailed. 


The spacious apartments were hung 
with black, and the servants wore badges of crape. 
It was the day appointed forthe removal of the 
remains of the distinguished peer to the family 
yault at Estonbury Court. 

The body had lain in state several days, and was 
still in its casket in the room where it awaited the 
last removal. Near it, looking upon the attendants 
busy here and there, but absorbed in painful thought, 
stood a young man of fine figure and strikingly 
handsome Saxon features. Several of the servants 
addressed him as ‘“‘my lord; and he wore the 
deepest mourning. He was the only son of the de- 
ceased peer, and was now invested with his title and 
pasgenons: Universal deference was shown him; 

ut he seemed unconscious of everything but his 
own grief, and unable to tear himself away from the 
vicinity of the inanimate body of his father. 

A young gentleman at last came in, took him by 


| the arm and led him into the hall. But even the 


whispered consolations of his most intimate friend 
had no effect in soothing the bitter sorrow of the 


We will not linger over the solemn preparations 
for the conveyance of the body to the ancestral seat 
of the marquis, where lay the ancestors of a long 
line of nobles. These last yperestahicns had been 
delayed by the temporary ilmess of the marchion- 
ess. 

As soon as she was able, she expressed her desire 
to set forth for the performance of the last duties to 
the departed. The entire household was to accom- 
pany her; for it was her ladyship’s intention to re- 
main at ‘‘ Estonbury Court” during the summer. 

When the carriage waited, in which Lady Eston- 
bury was to. take the journey, the young marquis 
pe up to her apartments to offer her his escort 

own. 

It was a magnificent boudoir, hung with costly 
paintings and draperies of damask satin. The oaken 
paneling was time-stained, but the window curtains 
and upholstery were modern in luxurious splendor. 
It was the lady’s fancy to surround herself ;with all 
that could please the eye. Carpet, cushioned sofas 
and seats covered with damask satin wrought in rare 
patterns of embroidery, were to match with the 
sweeping folds of the window draperies. Tables of 
the finest {marble held vases of fresh flowers and 
articles of vertu. This boudoir opened into a dress- 
ing-room furnished as superbly; and the bedcham- 


ber was beyond it. “ 
Lady Eastonb sat at an Indian poiinesdeeic 
having just finished writing aletter. She was 


and slender in form, middle-aged, and bore the 

traces of great beauty; though her strongly-marked 

and haughty features could not now be pronounced 

attractive. There was a steely hardness in her eyes, 

and a coldness about her firmly-chiseled mouth that 

pe the impression of intellectual force rather than 
eeling. 

She was dressed for the journey,,in widow's 
mourning, and held a smelling-bottle in one hand, 
which she frequently pe ee to her nostrils, 

On the other side of the room gr re ih 
looking at a miniature which she had just fastene 
to a gold chain depending from her belt. She was 
slight in form, and might be thought plain in fea- 
turt, but had expressive gray eyes, soft with tender 
feeling, and the color came into her pale cheeks 
whenever she was moved. Her brown hair was 

arted and gathered behind in a knot, and fastened 

a Gren comb of the style worn by wealthy 
Eng maidens. She too wore the deepest mourn- 


ing. 
"Be looked up as the door opened, and rose from 
her seat as the young marquis entered, putting the 
miniature in her bosom. : 

The young man did not speak to her, though his 
glance met hers for an instant. He crossed the room 
pany tebantimy Jooke d frowned. 

ady Estonbury looked up, and frown . 
inald took her hand, and stooped to kiss her 

cheek, but she repelled him with something like 
aversion. P 

It was no new thing for the young man tobe cold- 
ly treated, and even repulsed, by the banehig lady. 

e could not remember that she had ever bestowed 
a warm caress upon him, except on one occasion. 
That was when he had plunged into the river, and at 


the risk of his own life saved a little girl from 
drowning. That little girl was the one who now stood 
in the room. 

Coldnes: 


therefore did not surprise the yo 
marquis. He attributed it to the wasting grief of 
the bereaved wife.‘ He soothed her with words of 
tender affection, and protestations of his devotion to 
her, as both his duty and his heart prompted. 

The mother interrupted his fond words with man- 
ifest impatience. declined his escort down- 
stairs, and bade him “take Helen;”’ whiie her maid 


<r 


+ —— 


ae 


wrapped her India shawl around her, and put on 
her mourning bonnet with its long crape vai 

Obedient to her wish, Reginald turned to the 
young lady, bowed to her courteously, but with re- 
serve, and gave her hisarm. She blushed crimson 
as she took it to go out. 

Lady Estonbury having descended, stepped into 
her carriage but waved back her son, when he was 
about to follow her, 

“Helen, I want you,” she called to her compan- 

_ ion; and Reginald, some displeasure, drew 

i to allow the girl to enter, and take her place beside 
his mother. Her ladyship bade him take another 
carriage, and with a silent bow he obeyed her. 

“She might have overcome her unnatural dislike 
of me for once, on an occasion like this,” he 
thought. “Little kindness has she ever shown me!’ 

Again he gave way to his feelings, and wept the 
bitter tears that manhood weeps, for the loss of the 
parent who had ever made him the idol of his affec- 
tions. 

Frank Ralston, his most favored friend, was with 
him, having accepted his urgent invitation to stay 
some days at Estonbury Court. Frank was the son 
of a Scottish laird, and had spent much time with 
Reginald during his visit to the Highlands. He 
now put forth his best efforts to soothe and console 


After their arrival at the Court the funeral cere- 
monies took place. As before, Frank endeavored to 
console his friend, 

The usual commonplaces of the duty of a young 
nobleman to imitate his father’s virtues, to honor 
his memory by great deeds rather than waste his 
health and energies in grieving for him, etc., were 
exhausted. Su sig a marquis said: 

“T am sensible, nk, that my indulgence of 
grief appears selfish; but—”’ 

“Oh, no, Reginald! I did not say that!’’ 

But I feel that it does. Still, if you knew what I 
have lost you would not blame me.” 

“*How can you think T blame you?” 

“T ought Bay, if you knew how little I have 
left. You will say I havea mother. Do not mothers 
love their children, Frank?” 

“Certainly, There is no love like a mother’s!’ 

**Mine has never loved me. That is why I feel so 
bitterly the loss of a father who adored me.” 

“Lady Estonbury is not different from other wo- 
men. She does love you; but she is not demonstra- 
tive in her feelings.” 

“She has no affection for me. She never had. 
She has always repelled me, when I sought for some 
tokens of love.” 

“Many aristocratic dames are too proud to show 
their feelings, Reginald. Calmness, even to stoicism 
is the fashion, har know.” 

“Tt is not that. She loves the young girl whom 
She has taken for a companion. I have seen her 
proud eyes fill with tears when she looked at her; 
and she makes her her constant companion.” 

“Who is that young girl?” 

** The daughter of my father’s under steward.” 

“Thave noticed that her ladyship seems fond of 
her,” said Frank, ‘“‘ Ladies often e such fancies 
to a hired companion.” 

“She bas been Prenat favorite since she was 
achild. You see that she is made quite a member 
of the family.” 

“She has a very ladylike appearance and man- 
ner.” 

“Yes. She is well enough; but I think it a weak- 
ness of my mother to take the child of a servant for 
a pet. She has adopted her for her daughter, I un- 
derstand.” 

**Is it possible?” 

“So Chisholm, her father, told me, with his dia- 
bolical grin. At least, he declared his lady meant 
todoso formally. The wretch knew he could gall 
me by telling me of it.” 

“Tt is singular, sei Sergi But you must not al- 
low your mind to be disturbed, Reginald, I have 

of such things before.” 

“Tf the girl were a lady by birth it would not be 
so strange.” 

**You are not jealous, surely!” 

**No, not jealous; but I wish my lady mother had 
better taste. I could bring her a right young crea- 
ture she might be proud to call daughter.” 

“Ah, you wrote me, old fellow, of your beauty of 
the Scottish mountains. How fared you with her?” 
cried Ralston, glad to change the subject of his 
friend’s discontent. 

“Thad to come away without leave-taking,” an- 
swered the young lord with a sigh. He went on: 
“When do you return, Frank? Excuse an inhospit- 
able question.” 

“Tam ‘due’ in a week.” 

“Then you must accept my company.” 

“With all my h ea 

“Tshall go madif I stay here! And I must see 
again the girl who has charmed me! With that an- 
gel by my side, Frank, I could meet the sorrows of 

‘e with true courage!” 


“ Not Sg But I go on that errand. Wish me 
good luck, Frank!” 

“T do, heartily. It will be a day of rejoicing when 
you bring home a fair wife to Estonbury Court!” 

“Nay, she has not accepted me. Your good wishes 
may be premature.” 

“You have nothing to fear, ll warrant me! You 
have much to offer, Reginald.” 

“T would not seek the love of a young girl who 
could think of wealth and rank as an inducement to 
accept me.” ; 

“T was not thinking of them. ‘Your 
qualities—your noble chetatGer are what 
any maiden’s heart.” 

hey were in the library at the Court, the day 
pe the funeral, when the foregoing conversation 
00) ce. 

Before Reginald could answer, the steward, Chis- 
holm, came with some pa to solicit his attention. 
Ralston could not but notice his insolence of manner 
tohis lord. This was habitual to him; but hitherto 
the young marquis had been too absorbed to pay any 
heed to it. Now, he looked up in surprise at the 
man’s audacity, and calmly ordered him out of his 


resence, 
Pi I shall discharge him to-morrow,” he said, quiet- 


ersonal 
ight win 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


* And I fear he meditates some trick to vex you 
more than ever!” was Frank’s response, 


CHAPTER X. 
A DOWAGER’S PROTEGEE. 

Rearvap did as he had resulved. He gave orders 
for the steward to attend him in his morning-room 
next day, and there informed him that he should 
dispense with his services, at the end of the month. 

“*T need not give my reasons,”’ he added. 

** You need not, my lord,”’ answered the man, with 
the sardonic grin that had so often displeased his 
master, and an indescribable insolence of tone. “I 
have expected this whenever you should come into 
power. My wife goes with me, I suppose?” 

“She will do so, naturally.” 

“But your lordship ’’—with a low bow that strong- 
ly savored of mockery, and his accustomed leer— 
“will not take it upon yourself to dismiss your lady 
mother’s confidential attendant?” 

“T shall dismiss whom I please, without consult- 
ing you; be assured of that,” answered the youn 
nobleman, chafed more than he cared to acknowl- 
edge by thé man’s cool cape “Tt is not my in- 
tention to make changes in the household; but I will 
not tolerate any want of respect.” 

“So long as your lordship has a right to command 
it, you ought to exact your due,” the man said, his 
dark, wrinkled face distorted with an evil sneer. 

There was an ominous emphasis in his words, 
which moved the marquis to demand what he meant; 
but on reflection he way waved his hand, in token 
that the steward should leave him. 

Chisholm was a middle- man, tall, bony, and 
thin in form, with a face on which the evil passions 
of greed, envy and malice had left their ineffaceable 
stamp. His complexion was swarthy, and his black 
hair, slightly grizzled, hung over his forehead in 
bushy masses, while his beard, of growth as thick, 
almost concealed his chin. His eyes were card ea 
piercing, and intensely black, with a furtive glance 
that betrayed a mind never altogether at ease, The 
deep wrinkles in his foreh and cheeks gave 
him the ap ance of being older than he was in 
reality; yet he could certainly be pronounced forty- 
five at least. 

There had always been something strange in his 
demeanor toward the young heir of the house, re- 
strained, however, by fear in some degree, so jong 
as the old marquis lived, - Since his death no sympa- 
thy or kindness had caused the suppression of the 
rebellious or hostile feeling that seemed to exist to- 
ward his young master. 

He had received all orders either with impertinent 
indifference or with a sneering affectation of hu- 
mility, annoying to his lord, even while he gave no 
thought to its possible cause, or to ridding self 
of a servant so obnoxious. Now that he had spoken 
his mind for once, Reginald wished to think no more 
of the subject. 

“*T have but a word to say,” added the man, as he 
shuffled toward the door. 

**Tt is your lordship’s will that I go at the end of 
the current month. It is my will that I do it at the 
end of this week.” 

Reginald answered: 

ve henever you please. Now you will leave the 

m1. 


Chisholm glared at him, and an angry fire leaped 
from his eyes. 

“The young viper,” he muttered under his 
breath; but he quailed before the firm command in 
the eyes of his master, and hurried from the room. 

The young man felt more disturbed than he quite 
understood. There seemed a mystery in the evi- 
dent malignity of the man, which it ed his gen- 
erous heart to see in any of his dependents, It was 
his wish to be kind and indulgent to all his house- 
hold. He could easily provide himself with another 
steward; indeed Chisholm was but a subordinate to 
the general] steward of the estate, whose business it 
would be to fill his place. But how would it be with 
Lady Estonbury, who might resent. having her fa- 
vorite maid taken from her at her husband’s de- 
parture? 

Tt was a relief to take two hours’ gallop with 
Frank Ralston. They returned in time for lunch, 

Reginald could see that his mother had been in- 
formed of the steward’s . She met him 
with looks colder and haughtier than ever. But 
she did not allude in words to what had passed. 

The young peer spent the afternoon in tebe taal 
ters, and in a quiet ramble with his friend. ey 
talked of Scotland and the intended journey thither. 
In the discourse concerning the wondrous scener 
of the Highlands, Reginald’s heart ded. The 

lans were formed. After the young lover’s visit to 

tone Crag, they would have an equestrian tour 
through the wildest of the mountain passes, linger- 
ing beside the lochs so famed in ballad _minstrelsy. 
The summer would close with a trip in Estonbury’s 
acht among the islands off the northern coast. In 
he autumn, if fortune crowned his love-suit_ with 
rosperity, Reginald would take his friend to Stone 

4 bear led lovely bride for a lengthen- 

ed tour on the Continent. A winter in Italy, and the 


da. 
purest aspirations of the noble heart 
should be at the mercy of the wicked to crush and 
marthem! That the resolutions of the brave, the 
upright, and the true, should be thwarted by cruel 
fate, which no energy could have power to change! 

The evening of the day previous to that fixed for 
the departure of the young men arrived. 

They were to go frst to London, for the transac- 
tion of necessary business with Lord Estonbury’s 
solicitors, and a farewell visit of young Ralston 
with some of his college friends. That would detain 
them but two or three days from the projected ex- 
cursion, anticipated with the eagerness of ardent 
youth, and the anxiety of hopeful love. 

Chisholm had taken his departure. ge had 
offered to give him a reference as to his ability and 


fidelity to business, which would be in pro- 
curing another situation. But the man declined it 
with his usual sneer. He could easily find employ- 


ment; he was not, in fact, dependent on his wits or 
his labor; he had 1 those who An interest in look- 

after him, as lordship earn some time; 
ives aot ail of thonoble family he had served so 


! long who were ungrateful, etc. 


ri 


Reginald assured him he was rejoiced to hear that 
his prospects were so good. He would be glad to 
remember his past services, and do aught in his 
power for him should he need it hereafter. 

“Oh, as to that,’’ the man replied, ‘‘it is not likely 
I shall ever be beholden to coe lordship, It may be 
the other way. And, while I think of it, here is the 
card of my. address in London. If your lordship 
should ever be in trouble that I can relieve, you may 
apply to me!’’ And he shota glance of malicious 
significance into his master’s eyes. 

*Thanks,”’ replied the peer. ‘‘ One knows not what 
may happen in the future; and good-will is always a 
valuable aid.” 

“Very true, your lordship.” 

Reginald felt as though a load were lifted from his 
heart when the man left his presence. 

That last evening Lady Estonbury spent in the 
drawing-room, and ‘was more gracious than usual to 
the guest—the young laird’s son. Her companion, 
Helen, was there too, and by her ladyship’s desire, 
sung and played several times. Once the marchion- 
A requested her son to sing a duet with the 

irl. 

Helen walked to the piano, and selected the music ° 
herself. She placed it on the desk and waited for 
the first notes; but Reginald hesitated. His pride 
was stirred. Was he ever thus to have this girl 
thrust on his notice? 

Lady. Estonbury gave him a look of stern displeas- 
ure. She was pale, and her lips quivered.. The 
young man glanced from her to Helen; a misgiving 
stirred within. him that the girl was in the conspira- 
cy. But the imploring expression of her soft eyes 
disarmed him. He took his place beside her; com- 
menced and went through the duet; and even 
complimented the girl at its close upon her ad- 
mirable culture in music and her superb voice. 
Frank was enthusiastic in his applause. 

Reginald was surprised by the change jn his mo- 
ther at this trifling incident, She smiled; her whole 
face was transfigured; she held out her white hand 
with a warm expression of approbation, and called 
him “my son.” The young man lifted the hand to 
his lips, and kissed it fervently. 

The conversation became general, and was pleas- 
antly kept up till bedtime, when the tray of candles 
was brought in by the footman. The two young 
men were to leave the Court early the next morning, 
on their journey. They bade adieu for many weeks, 
as they said good-night. 

Lady Estonbury shook hands with both, making 
no difference between them in her manner, and only 
suffering her son to touch her cheek with his lips, 
without giving him an answering caress, 

Her attention seemed fixed on Helen, whom she 
called quickly to her side. The girl arose from her 
seat by a table at a little distance, and came*with 
evident reluctance. The lady was holding her son’s 
pets She caught that of the young girl, and placed 

n his. ‘ 

“Take leave of her, Reginald,’’ she said, and he 
noticed that her voice trembled with suppressed 
excitement. 

He bowed over the fair girl’s hand, respectfully, 
and murmured some commonplaces of farewell, 
then moved away. 

He saw the crimson that suffused her whole face, 
and the drooping of her lashes on her cheek, indi- 
eating her pa: embarrassment. 

He saw, too, that his lady mother watched him 
with an eager flash in her eyes, and with more emo- 
tion than he had ever seen her manifest, 

He bowed again to her, and walked quickly out 
of the room. He and Frank ascended the stairs 
together, and stopped a moment by the door of . 
Ralston’s chamber. Their whispered conference 
lasted but a few minutes, and then Reginald passed 
on to his own room, 

He threw himself into a chair. What was the 
meaning of his mother’s conduct? He could not 
fathom it! She evidently wished to establish friend- 
ly and intimate relations between him and her young 
protegee ; but to what end? 

Then he thought of her oe widowhood, and 
the necessary seclusion she would have to undergo 
during his absence; during the time when he hoped 
to win the crowning happiness of his life. The 
society and love of that young girl was a solace to 
her. Ought he not to rejoice that she had found an 
object of love? He thought of the timid, tender 
looks of the shy maiden, and in his heart acquitted 
her of the least presumption. Low born she might 
be; but she was a lady in heart and manner; a 
sweet, affectionate creature, to whom he felt grate- 
ful for the devotion of her life to the dowager whom 
he knew to be unhappy amid the splendaie of wealth 
and rank. He forgave both for the coldness shown 
him by his mother, and mentally prayed that she 
might be blessed in her own way. 

ere was a tap at his door, so light he did not at 
first heed it, till it was repeated. He answered by 
an invitation to come in. A 

The door opened softly, and a woman about forty 
years of age, dressed in a black silk, plainly made, 
and with high corsage, with her hair smoothly fold- 
ed under a cap, entered. The young man knew her 
for Mrs. Chisholm, the wife of the discharged stew- 
ard, and his mother’s favorite maid, 

He started up at sight of her. He had not inquired 
whether or not she had accompanied her husband; 
and his impression now was, that she had come to 
intercede for his restoration to his place on the es- 
tate. 

The woman seemed to divine his thoughts. She 
spoke quickly: 

“T see you are surprised, my lord, at my seing 


here still,” I did not go with my husband; but I am 
to follow him soon.” 
“ Tndeed!" 


“T had to attend to selling off our furniture and 
shutting up the house we have been living in; the 
house at the end of the park, your lcrdship knows; 
and my lady—" / 

“No matter, good Mrs. Chisholm; let everything 
be as you please,” said her young master, leaning 
with one hand on the table, and still standing. He was 
anxious to be relieved of her unaccountable pres- 


ence. 

She looked at him wistfully, as if she wanted to 
say something, yet dared not. Suddenly she came 
up to the table, bent her clasped hands upon it, and 
—— eagerly and imploringly in the young peer’s 

ce. 


- asked, quickly, 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


“Oh, pardon me, my lord! she wailed; “ pardon 
me, whatever happens!” 

“Why, what can happen?” 

“‘Torgive me, as you hope to be forgiven! It was 
not my fault! Oh, believe that, and forgive!” 

The tears were now streaming down her white 
face; she sunk on her knees, stretching forth her 
clasped hands, like a criminal condemned, suing for 
mercy. 

“Woman, I do not understand you,” answered 
Reginald, rather sternly. “If you have been guilty 
of a fault, you should appeal to your mistress, not to 
me!” 

“No—no. It is you—it is your Jordship I look to 
for mercy,” she gasped, through a passion of tears. 

“Rise from that unbecoming posture. If you 
or to ask me to receive Chisholm again I cannot 

0 it.” 

“No, no, my lord, not that!” 

“Yor any other request you must go to your mis- 
tress. Itis a disrespect to her to come to me.” 

“My lady sent me to your lordship,” said the wo- 
raan, in a voice scarcely audible for her sobs. 

“Sent you? For what purpose?” 

He saw that the dame shivered from head to foot. 
She hesitated, struggling to calm herself. 

“For what, I ask eld Have you offended your 
lady, and want me to intercede for you?” 

“My lady wishes to see your lordship,” was the 
stammering reply. 

“To see me, to-night?” 

“Immediately, my lord. She is in the drawing- 


“Very well; I will go to her.” 

He waved his hand, The woman, her features 
still convulsed, her face white with evident appre- 
hension, obe: his commands. At the door she 
turned quickly, and sobbed, faintly, as in despair: 

“Whatever happens, it was not my fault.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
LADY ESTONBURY’S COMMAND, 

Lapy Estonsury was still in the drawing-room. 
She was standing with one arm upon the richly- 
sculptured marble mantlepiece, her head uplifted; 
her eyes fixed on vacancy; her complexion blanched 
to a sickly pallor. Her very lips were colorless. 
Her sweeping black dress, and the thin tissue that 
shaded her neck and arms, were in accordance with 
her woe-worn aspect. The tissue had fallen from 
the arm that rested on the marble, and showed it to 
be white and exquisitely rounded. 

She did not move when Reginald entered, but he 
went up to her instantly, and took her hand. 

eo what is it? Dear mother, you are not 
well!” 

She drew her hand away. 

“Tam quite well, Reginald,” she said. “I wished 


to speak with you alone.” 
a Has anything hap- 


our maid told me so, 
pened?” 

“Things are always happening. Every day there 
are changes,” 

“T mean—to distress 

“T cannot say. All thin, 
new thing for me to be wretched!” 

“Mother, dearest mother!” cried the young man, 
impetuously, “Tentreat you to es me your confi- 
dence. Tell me all your grief. No one is, or should 
be, more devoted to you than your own son.”’ 

“Tf I tell youmy wishes will you respect—will you 
obey them?” 

“So faras my power extends, you may be sure 
that I will.” 

“Tf I were only sure of it—” 

“ Believe in my affection, in my dutiful obedience! 
Oh, mother, I have longed for your love! I have 
tried to deserve it. Tellme what I can do for your 
ie Vd 

* Sit down, there,” said the lady, pointing to a seat 
on one side of a table inlaid with manduett ys and 
loaded with books and rare and elegant trifles, 
be 3 she sunk into a cushioned chair on the nearer 
side. 

She was silent for a few moments, till her son 
again besought her to tell him how he could remove 
any cause of unhappiness that oppressed her. 

' She did not remove the hand that pant conceal- 
ed her face, her elbow resting on the table, as she 
responded: ‘ 

“You can make me happy, Reginald.” 

“Tell me how; only tell me!” besought he, in tones 
that showed his earnestness. ‘What sacrifice 
would not seem light to me, if borne for your sake! 
if it secured your e of mind!” 

“Tt is easy to of sacrifices,’’ said the lady, re- 
suming her usual hauteur ; “it ishard tomake them. 
With all (en smooth professions, my lord, I fear 
you would shrink from one I could name as a test of 
your sincerity.” 

“Surely, mother, this is unjust to me—this tone 
and conclusion.” 

“True, the test has not been applied.” 

=H oe red ou, do not ee Cate 

dy onbury’s manner suddenly changed. 

: nee, ne you ever thought of marrying?” 

marrying 

“Certainly. Toa young nobleman who has just 


‘ou?”? 


come into Pps of vast estates, and an ancient | 
ea is most natural. It is your nearest | 


title, the i 
a Your inheritance demands it of you. 
er ladyship spoke in the light, ost trifling 
manner in which any worldly mother might recom- 
mend matrimony. 
suppressed intense excitement. 
understand her, but he resolved to be 4 
“Ta wledge the truth of what you say, mo- 
ther,” he replied. ‘‘And more than all, my own 
wishes prompt me to the early fulfillment of what 
you term my duty.” 
“Your wishes prompt you to ma! e?” the lady 
a crossing her pale cheeks. 
“ They do, indeed. A lovely wife is the crowning 
happiness and glory of man’s life.” 
* One who loves you, and who is worthy of love,” 
cried the mother. 
““T mean that.” 
You are beloved, Reginald, by a pure and noble 
~irl; one worthy of a coronet, or a crown—one 
»hose whole heart is your own, and who will be to 
. 1¢ the sweetest of daughters.” 
at his moth- 


The thought flasbed upon Reginald th: 
cr knew the maiden of his love. Of whom else could 


she luus speak? 


distress me. It is no | 


But it was sasy to see that she | 
Reginald could not ; 
frank 


“Tt will make me happy beyond the power of 
words to utter, od dear mother, if you approve my 
love and my suit. I haye not yet spoken to her; 
but she knows—she must know—my feelings—” 

“She knows notin one suspects nothing!” in- 
terrupted Lady Estonbury, impetuously. ‘No ten- 
der, drooping flower has more shrinking delicacy; 
she would die with shame if she knew I was pleading 
for her! She has never disclosed to me the passion 
that long ago took possession of her whole being! 
She dreams not thatI have read her soul in its 
depths! You may lose no timein speaking to her, 
Reginald; or you may commission me! Shall I tell 
her she is to be your bride? 

A terrible misgiving rushed upon the young man’s 
heart, chilling and griping it as with a hand of iron, 
He rose from his seat. 

“Mother! Ifear there is some awful mistake be- 
tween us! With my heart full of one object, I un- 
derstood 40 to be speaking of her. Where is—the 
—the maiden to whom you allude? Notin England?” 

“In England; andin this house. Have you not 
understood me to speak of my beloved Helen?” 

“Of Helen Chisholm?” 

“Of the maiden Ihave adopted. She shall bear 
that name no ‘longer! It will bea glad day for me 
when she changes it for yours.” 

** Mother, can it be possible?” 

**Possible, what?” 

“That ee would have your son marry one so far 
beneath him—however worthy of respect in her own 
person—in birth and blood! The daughter of my 
tather’s steward, and of your waiting-m@id!”’ 

“Take care what you say, rebellious boy!” cried 
Lady Estonbury, growing deadly pale. “Ha! me- 
thought yon esteemed any sacrifice light, to please 
your mother!” 

“But this—this mesalliance—it would not only be a 
sacrifice but a degradation |” 

“Silence! you insult me!” 

“My honored mother! what fitness would there be 


in the Marquis of Estonbury wedding the daughter 
of his household servants?’ 

batt? rong I have taken her for my own! I have 
adopted and educated her. How dare you say she 
is not your equal, ungrateful boy?” 

“You cannot change her lineage; her blood. 
Mother, the very idea is preposterous!”’ 

“Re; do not dare deceive me. You have 
fixed your affections upon another!” 

“Thave, irrevocably. I mean to marry her, and 
none but her. I love her with my whole heart and 
soul, and the happiness of my life depends on a 
union with her.” 

Lady Estonbury stood grasping the top of her 
chair, Her face was ghastly pale, her eyes blazed 
oe end who is tk 2” sh d 

who is paragon e gasped. 

**T will reveal her name when I have seen her, and 
learned my fate from her lips. Itis to her I shall 
journey, after we leave London.” 

The lady fairly ground her teeth with rage. 

“Some adventuress!” she hissed, 

“No, mother; the lady of my love belongs to the 
proudest blood in the realm! Her family is more 


| 


| 
{ 


“ 


ancient than our own. Her father wears a title 
established in the Norman Conqueror’s reign; and 
though he is now impoverished. and shorn of his 

eat estate, he can yet command respect among 

e grandest of our peerage. Do not fear your son 
will ever degrade his name—the name I took un- 
blemished from my puncdy father.” 

The peoy brought er clenched hand down forcibly 
upon the table. 

“ And I say, degenerate boy, that you shall never 
marry her!—never! I have chosen for you, and I 
will be obeyed, or you must take the consequences!’ 

The young marquis looked at her in speechless 
amazement. 

“Tsay nes shall marry none but the one I have 
chosen! I will receive no other!’ 

In a moment R ald’s calmness returned. 

“Tt will be a matter of regret, certainly,” he said, 
somewhat coldly, “that you are opposed to my 
choice. I will speak with you further, or communicate 
with you, hereafter.” 

‘You shall not go!’’ cried his mother, passionate- 
ly, “ without a pledge—a promise that you will sub- 

it. to my wishes.” 

“Surely that is too much to ask, Lady Estonbury! 

I owe my mother all respect and deference; but you 
must be aware that you cannot, with propriety, in- 
terfere in a matter of this kind!” 
*T can and I will!’ she answered, imperiously. 
**T will have it as I choose, or you shall reap such 
punishment as you never thought could descend on 
‘ou! 

“She must have lost her reason!” was the inward 
comment of the young man’s thoughts. He was 
silent a few moments. 

“Will you promise to do as I wish?” demanded 
the lady. 

“T will make no promises,” returned her son. 
“ We will talk of this when I return.” 

** Will you then be disposed to obey me?” 

“To marry as you bid me? No, madam,I cannot 
leave you to cherish such a hope. I may be disap- 
pointed in my own hopes. I may lose the prize I 
covet; but never will I stoop to an alliance gee | 
my birth and station, and with one whom I coul 
never love!” 

“Ungrateful boy, it is you who are unworthy!” 
gasped the Jady, n a voice nearly choked by her 
emotions. Suddenly changing her tone, she flung 
aside the chair she held, and sunk to her knees. 

"See, Reginald,” she said, ‘‘your mother kneels 
to you! I am the most wretched of women! the 
prey of demons that tear my soul to atoms! Isup- 
plicate you for mercy! You alone can save me, can 
give me peace! Pity me! pity me! I implore you!” 

He rushed to raise her from the floor; he sup- 

rted her to a seat, and endeavored to soothe her. 
The terrible conviction took possession of him that 
she was laboring under delirium. 

“You are ill, dear mother; you are feverish. Let 
ie summon assistance! Indeed, you must have 
He was about to ring the bell; but she rushed 
after him, and caught his arm. 

“What do youmean? Do you think I have lost 
my senses?” 

‘I think—I am sure—you need medical aid!” 

“Pshaw; foolish boy! Do not drive me to say 
what I shell wish unsaid. Iam as clear in my mind 


as you are; as fully in possession of my reason—of 
all my mental faculties! Irepeat it, I am wretched 
beyond the power of language to describe! You 
can banish my grief—and you alone!” - 

“T cannot understand you!” 

**No—you cannot; but you would understand if I 
should tear the vail from my bleeding, broken heart, 
au show you the dreadful anguish you doom me 


“There is a strange mystery in your words, my 
mother!” 

“Be it so—a mystery; but no lack of reason! 
Some day it may be explained. All I have to say 
now is, will you save your mother from misery un- 
speakable?’ 

“‘T would give my life to save you from such dis- 
tress, if I knew—”’ 

* Always an ‘if’! Nothing but submission will 
content me!” 

“ Nothing but sealing the misery of my own life by 
a marriage that would be deemed disgraceful, and 
with one repulsive to me?”’ 

“‘And you refuse to wed her, even though I have 
asked you on,my knees, as for the boon of life?” 

so CANS Detiane myself by false vows! Do you 
know, mother, what would happen, if you could 
force me to compliance?” 

“What?” 

®“Tcould never endure the sight or companionship 
of such a bride! no—not for an hour! I would be- 
come a fugitive from England! Iwould live and die 
in some,far distant foreign land!"’ 

“You might,” was the reply, “if you so lightly 
esteemed the blessing you had won’as to forsake 
her 1’? 

“And knowing this, would you still urge me to the 
sacrifice?” 

“T would still urge you, though it cost your life!” 
the lady muttered, compressing her lips firmly. 

Enough!’ What strange infatuation binds you 
to that girl, I know not! I only know that your com- 
mands ought not to force me to part forever with 
honor, honesty, manhood! You yourself would de- 
aa me for such abject prostration of my better 
self. 

“Havea care, Reginald! I can punish disobedi- 
ence; ay, most fearfully!” 

‘How can you ee me for refusing to take 
false vows, and make myself a wretch unworthy to 
crawl at the feet of honest men?’ 

“You laugh to scorn my threats! You esteem 
yourself a great nobleman, invested with the dignity 
of your father’s title and wealth, and think nothing 
of disappointing me! You spurn me when I abase 
myself to kneel to you! to oy rss for what I 
could command! Have a care,Isay! I can strip 
you of all your possessions! I can tear the coronet 
trom your head! can reduce you lower than the girl 
you despise! Beware how you tempt, how you foree 
me to do it!” 

Again Reginald gazed on the erin utter sur- 
prise. He could not reconcile her words ,with the 
sw epee of her absolute satthy 

she continued to glare upon him with set teeth 
and flashing eyes. As she seemed to expect an 
answer, he gave it qui 


etly: 

“Mother, you a riddles! But if it were 
true that the consequences of my refusal would be 
the loss of fortune and title, I would be firm in it! I 
would not stain my soul with falsehood!” 

He hoped that her next words would be a fulfill- 
ment of her threat. But her mood had changed, 

“ Begone!” she exclaimed, in the hoarse tone of 
be “T will say no more now!” 

“Will you not relent—my mother? Will you not 
give me your blessing?” 

He eeproacned her, knelt on one knee, and tried 
to take her hand. But she snatched it away with a 
muttered execration, and again bade him leave her. 

“Begone, ere I lose all self-command! My ven- 
geance shall follow you!” 

“Nay, mother, you will relent, on reflection, and 
acknowledge that Iam right! You will justify me, 
when the Coils of that serpent fascination are loos- 
ened? May that time come Fo ge 

And, fearful of another outbreak, he retired from 
the room, marveling at the s e influence that 
seemed to have taken possession of her. Could the 
mere stubbornness of woman’s will, in some 
cherished plan, have worked her up to such a 
paroxysm? 


CHAPTER XII. 
A STRANGE DISCLOSURE. 

Lorp Esronsury and Frank Ralston were settled at 
a hotel at the West End of London. Some days had 
been spent in the business with his solicitors that had 
brought the young marquis to town. 

He did not delay another visit on which he had re- 
solved: to the physician who had always attended 
the family when in town, and who knew every mem- 
ber of it almost as well as his own children, 

To this faithful friend and skillful adviser the 
young man confided his misgi and fears for his 
mother’s reason. He related what had occurred, 
and gave his own impressions. 

No; the Marchioness of Estonbury had never 
shown the slightest symptom of aberration of mind. 
Her family, asfar it could be traced, had no such 
taint; had no taint of any disease. She came of pure 
and vigorous stock, Her health had alWays been ro- 
bust; she had scarcely known what sickness was. 
Dr. Harcourt decidedly was of opinion that her mind 
was perfectly sound, and that her con- 
duct must be due to some other cause. She al- 
ways shown an imperious and determined temper; 
and when her heart was set upon on object, she 
would move heaven and earth to accomplish it. 

He had known several instances in which mothers 
seemed devoid of affection for their offspring; an 
alienation which amounted to positive aversion in 
one or two whom he could name. And he had 
known ladies who surrendered their whole hearts to 
a misguided affection for some alien to their own 
blood. It must be soin this case. Lady Estonbury 
had taken an unaccountable fancy to the yo 
born under her protection; she had found the object 
of her regard deserving, and had, unwittingly at 
first, nourished in the girl an attachment for her 
son. She felt herself responsible for the sore of 
this passion; the girl was a dependent on her care: 
and she was resolved to marry her to the marqi 
She fancied she would thus secure the happiness of 
both, while she gratified the love that had wound it- 


¢ 
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Lad SS 
self round her heartstrings. That kind of fascina- “You refuse to marry her, then?” asked Chisholm. A ge? was exchanged between the ex-steward 
tion was not uncommon, Lady Estonbury’s iron “Sir, your insolence passes bearing! Leave the | and wife. 
will made her firm as a rock in resolving to carry out | room instantly, or I will ring for the servants to put “T have another message to give you,” the man 
her wishes. you out,” added. “It would be Lady Estonbury’s wish that 
Lord Estonbury was constrained to accept this ex- * Oh, listen to him a moment—only one moment!”’ | the matter should rest here, and the secret never be 
planation; but he was not satisfied. He induced | pleaded the woman, with piieariig tears. divulged. If you, sir, will submit to her will, it may 
Dr. Harcourt to promise that he would pay a visit “Have done with all these supplications,” storm- | be so.” ; 
at Estonbury Court, and observe her ladyship close- | ed her husband. -Then, addressing Reginald, who Reginald started to his feet. The flush of indigna- 
ly, while ta ge with her as a friend. He would | had walked to the bell and had his hand on the rope, | tion swept in a crimson flood over his face. 
communicate the opinion resulting from his inter- | he added: “What!” he exclaimed, “if I will join in the con- 
view at once to the marquis. ** You must hear the truth, then, for the first time | spiracy, I may be allowed to keep the stolen title and 
Reginald was in his chamber one afternoon, of the | in your life. Lady Estonb wishes you to marry | estates! Leave me, before I lose my self-control 
day before the time fixed for his departure for Scot- | no daughter of ours. Helen is not our child, but her } altogether!” 
land with Ralston. His business was concluded; his | ladyship’s own daughter!” “You may be angry,” retorted the man, “ but you 
yacht was under orders to meet the young men, as “Are you mad, fellow?” cried the young man, | cannot deny that you still owe respect and my to 
300n as their tour in the mountains was finished at a | contemptuously. her ladyship. She bade me say, that if you still re- 
ga certain point on the coast; the prospect seemed fair “T speak the solemn truth, as you will find from | fused to do her bidding, and thus drove her to the 


for a pleasant trip, and the young man’s heart 
bounded as his fancy roved to the spot which was 
his first destination. He had written twice to the 
Baron of Swinton: once, soon after his father’s 
burial; a second time, after their arrival in London, 
to say he hoped soon again to claim his hospitality. 
There was a warmth in the tone of the letter, which 
he intended to convey something of the feelings of 

is heart. His chivalrous homage, too, was breathed 
in the message sent to the baron’s fairdaughter, If 
~ could, he would thus have told the story of his 
love. 

He was seated in his chamber at the hotel. The 
windows and bed were curtained with embroidered 
white muslin. Flowers and glossy-leaved evergreens 
stood in vases on either side of an oval swing dress- 
ing-glass, on the marble top of a bureau. The walls 
were hung with four pictures in black walnut frames 
leaving much of the space bare. The carpet was 
light, of a neat pattern, with clusters of flowers in 
the center of squares. The furniture was of the 
modern style, different from the massive antique of 
former days. 

The door was open leading into the pane pas 
ing to the suit. It, too, was tastefully furnished, 
and was the handsomest the hotel afforded. 

“Come in!” the young peer called out, in answer 
to alight tap at the door of his parlor. “Come in, 
Frank! Why do you use the ceremony of knock- 

9” 


e door opened slowly and softly. The rustle of 
@ woman’s dress was heard, 

Reginald rose, threw aside the “ Traveler’s Guide ” 
he had been consulting, to make himself familiar 
with the projected route through the Highlands and 
walked into the outer room, 

He wondered that the servant had not announced 
a strange visitor. By this time the woman had en- 
tered. She made a formal courtesy, and drew aside 
her vail. 

“Mrs. Chisholm!” he exclaimed, in utter astonish- 


the proofs I shall produce.” 

“Helen my mother’s child? my sister!” 

“Not your sister! You are not the son of the 
marchioness, nor of her late husband!” 

Another exclamat on of scornful incredulity. 

It seemed a dark conspiracy to wring from him 
ae coment to the wild scheme his mother had nur- 

ured. 

“Tt.is true—too true!” sobbed the woman, lifting 
her clasped hands upward. ‘ We have kept the se- 
cret faithfully till now, for my lady’s sake! She 
knew my lord—her late husband—was longing for 
an heir—for a boy to inherit his title. e raved 
continually of a boy; he told her ladyship he would 
live with her no longer if the child she was to brin 
him did not prove a boy! He tormented her nigh 
and Gays she knew he would die of the disappoint- 
ment, if it was not as he wished! She had lived 
many years childless, and now her very life depend- 
ed on this one thing!” 

“Yes,” added Chisholm; ‘for my lord would have 
sent her away—in disgrace, as it were—if the ex- 
pected birth disappointed his neers 

“And you expect me to believe this folly of my 
father!’ cried Reginald. 

“Do not interrupt me. My late lord was from 
gest a my lady’s hour came. She gave birth to 
a girl!” 

hisholm’s wife here took the word. 

“They thought my lady would have died—even 
the nurse and the doctor—when she knew it. Iwas 
just recovering from ge own confinement the night 
she sent for me, to our house; and my husband took 
me inhisarms to the carriage, and carried me up 
the grand stairs to my lady’s apartments. The 
nurse met me at the door, and whispered: ‘Do 
everything she bids you—and save her life if possi- 
ble!’ The doctor said he had little hope of her.” 

*“ And my father was absent?” 

“He was not expected fora week. He had gone 
to London.” 


confession of the secret_ she has kept so long, she 
would immediately send for Mr. Maurice Howard. 
He is the heir, bik know, failing issue of the late 
marquis—and she will marry her daughter to him. 
She is resolved that Helen shall reign at the court.” 

“T have requested you both to go, now,” replied 
Reginald taking no heed of the man's last words. 

“Ob, Reginald—my son!” cried the weeping wo- 
man, “be obedient to my lady! Spare us all—spare . 

ourseif—this terrible sorrow! Think what it would 

e to lose every thing!” 

Sternly the young man motioned to them both to 
quit the room. Cuwisholm placed a card on the table 
with his address, and whispered to his wife, as he led 
her to the door: 

“Let it work, and say no more! He will come 
down anon,” 

The two passed out without a word. Only the wo- 
man turned an imploring glance backward. But 
Reginald saw it not, His arms were thrown on the 
table; his face was,buried in his hands, 


CHAPTER XII. 
FOR SCOTLAND, 

Arter twilight had come on, Frank Ralston turned 
from his long walk, and found Reginald in the same 
attitude of despair. He was alarmed seriously. 
when the young man lifted a white and haggard 
face, with eyes suffused as if bloodshot, and seemed 
scarcely to hear his friend’s repeated entreaties to 
know what was the matter. ‘Then he wiped the 
great drops from his forehead, and pressed it with 
both hands, before he was able to give any clear ac- 
count of what had happened. 

Reginald had no idea of concealment. If the fear- 
ful tale to which he had listened were true, there 
was but one course for him. But the shock had 
thrown him off his balance for the time, 

He gave Frank a full recital of the story told him 
by holm and his wife. He placed the pres 
they had brought as evidence in his hands. He 


ment. “Tell me at once, has anything happened to “Well—go on.” wanted the help of his clear judgment, not to deter- 

my mother?” = My 1, was in a high fever, and I saw in a mo- | mine his course if the truth had been disclosed, but 
‘Lady Estonbury is quite well,” was the reply; | ment her danger. Contradiction would have killed | to ascertain if it were the truth. 

the words being jerked out, as it were, each with a | her. She drew my head down close to her lips and The letter of Lady Estonbury contained her own 


spasmodic effort. 

“T am glad, indeed, to hear it. Why, then, did 
her ladyship send you to me””’ 

“ My lady did not send me; leastwise she did not 
tell me to come, though she knew I would come, and 
she approved of it,” the woman answered, faltering 
sadly in her embarrassment. 

“Then you have left service at the court?” 

“Thave, my lord. It was my duty to come with 
my husband,” 

* And what can I do for you, Mrs. Chisholm?” 

He had not offered her a seat, though she looked 
as if one would be welcome; norhad he taken one 
himself, He felt annoyed at her coming to him in 
this unceremonious way. 

“T have an engagement this afternoon, and am on 
the eve of a journey. Please to be brief, therefore, 
in saying what you wish me todo for you.” 

The woman shuffled from one foot to the other, 
glanced about hér, and seemed at a loss how to be- 
gin. Then she retreated toward the door, which was 
still open, and beckoned to some one outside, 

Aman advanced fromthe head of the stairway, 
came to the door, and boldly entering, stood beside 
the trembling woman. 

“A stran, roceeding this!” said Reginald. 
** How is it, Mr. Chisholm, that you venture into my 
presence in this way?” : 

“To support the courage of my wife,” the man re- 
plied, with a touch of his former defiant insolence. 

*She can never get through with what she under- 
took." 

“*She comes with news, then?” 

“ Ay, news of importance to all of us.” 


whispered that not a soul but the nurse aad the doc- 
tor knew the sex of her child. She implosed me as 
for life itself, to grant her prayer: to let the infants 
be exchanged!” 

Reginald, white as death, dropped into a chair 
and covered his face with one hand. The woman 
went on: 

“T could not refuse to save her life. I meant to 
confess all to my lord when she dird. The boy, my 
own child, was brought from our house just after 
midnight, by my husband, who told the servants that 
I was to stay all night with my lady, and must 
suckle him. You know we lived in the cottage at 
the end of the park, and none of the servants, nor 
any of the neighbors, had been to see me since the 
birth of my boy, Hewas brought into my lady’s 
chamber; he was dressed in her child’s clothes, and 
Jaid beside her. I took the little new-born girl into 
my bosom.” 

‘Did the doctor—was it Dr. Harcourt—counte- 
nance this fraud?’ demanded the young man. 

“Dr. Harcourt did not come for three days after- 
ward. You see, the birth had been ten days before 
it was expected. Another doctor had been called in 
Hane trom a village in the neighborbood—ten miles 

istant.* 

“Did he support the trick?” 

“He never knew of it. As soon as my lady recov- 
ered, she made my lord take her away for change of 
air, They went abroad that summer, and more than 
a yearand a passed before they came home. 

Village doctor was told that her little girl had 
died, and the boy had been born later,” 

She continued: 


narration, which fully sustained that of her maid 
and the steward. She confessed the fraud practiced 
by the imposition of a boy not hers on her husbard 
as his heir, leaving his own daughter to be broughr 
up as the child of Mr. and Mrs, Chisholm. She add- 

her solemn oath to confirm this statement, and 
excused her conduct by dwelling on the cruel usage 
received from her husband, and his threats of some 
terrible calamity and disgrace hanging over her if 
she could not gratify his wish for an heir to his title 
and estates. 

He _ had once said that if her child should not be a 
boy, he would know where to find an heir, of his 
own blood, too; and Lady Estonbury had been ter- 
rifled by apprehensions of a previous mr She 
hac known there was some mystery in his life, she 
sad; and dreaded its revelation. ardly any wo- 
man in her case, she thought, would have scrupled 
to act as she did. 

She added, that she naturally shrunk from a pub- 
lic disclosure of these facts, and the blame that 
would be heaped on her, If Reginald would become 
the husband of her daughter, all should be buried in 
oblivion forever. If he refused, she would at once 
communicate with Maurice Howard, a distant cousin 
of the late marquis. He had seen Helen and great- 
ly admired her, She would make her the wife of the 
true heir. 

An exclamation of scorn escaped Reginald more 
than once during the reading of this letter. ‘‘In 
any case," he said, ‘ought I not to be th 
Frank, that such a woman never gave me birth?” 

“T should think so, indeed,” returned young Ral- 


ston. 
“But she said her lady was well.” “He had been ordered to say nothing of the child “ But am I much better off,” his friend murmured, 
“Tt is not that. We are here to disclose to you, | to any one, because it was weakly and like to die; | witha groan of , ‘to be the son of Chisholm 
sir, the secret which your lady mother—as you call t+ her first-born | and his wife?” 


her—shrunk from telling you.” 

“You deal in enigmas which I do not care to 
study. If there be any secret concerning your late 

tress and myself, 1 prefer to hear it from her.” 

“She—my lady—tried to tell you; but she could 
not. Proud lady though she is, there are some 
things that humble her, and ought to crush her to 
the very dust.” 

“This is no language to use in my presence, and I 
shall hold no discourse with you—with either of you 
—on a subject in which my mother is involved.” 

“Oh, my lord!” cried the woman, wringing her 
hands, “let him speak! My lady bade him! You 
had better hear it from him than from others who 


and ay it y wished it believed 
was a boy.’ 

ort ig ha to ns falsehood?” i ‘3 4 

paid him a heavy sum, myself, to keep the 

secret,” said Chisholm. “But he really believed the 
little girl died before my lord and lady went 
abroad.” 

“And the register of the birth?” 

“That was made at the time I speak of, and of the 
baptism, four weeks afterward.” 

“The date of the registered birth was of the time 
when, as you say, the children were exchanged?” 


was. 
* And there is no ation of subsequent 
birth?” siisiatss Pay 


“T do not believe it! I cannot believe it!” cried 
the Scot, springing up and pacing the room. 

“T now see clearly many things that have always 
seemed mysteries tc me! The man, Chisholm, 
seemed to have secret power, of some sort, over 
Lady Estoubury. I have noted it on several occa- 
sions. She bore everything from him, and that 
nourished his native insolence till it beeame unbear- 
able. _ Then, her infatuation for the girl, Helen, 
And she—she was too refined, pure and gentle for 
et peoteee It always seemed so to me.” 

“What do you mean to do, my boy?” asked 
Frank, after a long silence. ‘It seems to me trens- 


r portation would Le too good for these pliant tools of 
de do not care for you!”’ “None; for there was no other. Lady Estonbury | ‘my lady.’” 
“And the secret will soon be public property!” | never had another child.” “If they are punished she must be! Iknow not 
added the ex-steward. After a pause, Reginald resumed: how the law would deal with them.” 
as Poms then, as briefly as possible!” “You are aware that I cannot take all this as fact, “Apparently, fear of punishment leads her Jady- 
“The greatest of misfortunes,”’ the man went on | upon your word only?” ship to propose the alternative: marriage with her 
tosay, “may be averted if you will only listen to “T am aperares for disbelief,” answered the ex- | daughter, and undisturbed possession of the title 
her ladyship, and fulfill her dearest wishes. If you \ steward. He took a paper from the breast-pocket | and estates.” 
would do as she desires, marry the young girl she | of his coat, and handed it to the young man. *‘ Here “It would seem so; else why should she be will- 
loves so tenderly, all may yet be well.” is a letter from her ladyship.” ing to wed her daughter to one of low birth—the 
“Silence!” exclaimed the young nobleman, in a Reginald took the letter. He saw that it was a child of menials in her employ?” said Reginald, 
rage. ‘Do not dare intrude yourselves on me here, | long one, and refolded it. He was not then in a | with a moan he could not suppress. 
to me to disgrace my name and lineage? Lady | stateof mind toexamine the proofs. Chisholm gave “She counts on your unwill igness to relinquish 
Eston ary could not have sent you for this!” him three ovher letters, on paper yellow with age. | all! And the girl is Y yaad bears the impress of her 
; “She did, my. lord!’ passionately wailed Mrs. | They were from the maid to her absent mistress, | noble birth! ould grace a title! Reginald, have 
Chisholm. ‘It is her last hope, asit is her dearest | giving accounts of the health of the little girl, once | you weighed the matter?” 
wish in life!” i$ or twice named as “Your ladyship’s dear child.” Reginald looked him in the face, his noble soul 
“Preposterous! This is your scheme, from begin- | These were laid aith the other. flashing in his eyes. 
p- ning to end! I see through it; and I only wonder “You may leave me,”’said Reginald. ‘I will look “Weighed the proposal, do you mean? Ralston, 
; how you ever Obtained an ascendency so great over | at these papers, and then they must go to my solici- | do you t! I would give one thought, for one in- 
Jody's tors, Leave your address and be ready to give your | stant, to such a proposition?” 


min+ as to lead her to think of such for- 
fine for your daughter.” 


ee a_i! 


testimony when thay send for you.” 


“Tt would be a temptation to most men,” 
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“Tf Tam not the rightful heir to the marquisate | them by mounted constables, who . scoured the 


do you think I would wear the title another hour? 
If Maurice Howard is the realand lawful Marquis 
of Estonbury, could I be bribed to defraud him of 
his rights?” 

Frank grasped his friend's hand, and pressed it 
warmly between both his own.” 

“You shall go with me. to Scotland, and we will 
consult my father. All this may be a falsehood; a 
trap; a conspiracy.” 

“Tt may be; and I must have other advice. I 
must see my solicitors at once. They will examine 
those people; will see Lady Estonbury; will hunt 
up such evidence as can be found. They have my 
interest at heart, and they will cleave to meas long 
as there is ee a on which to stand.” 

*T shoul 


ion. 

“Perhaps there will be no need of that. Iwould 
avoid unnecessary publicity. I would the 
guilty woman; ay, and her tools. Icannot bear the 

ought—but, Frank—they may be my parents!” 

“Never! A nature so noble, so high and pure as 
yours, never was inherited from such people!” 

“T confess my mind revolts against the idea. The 
loss of title and estates would be a less calamity, in 
my estimation.” - 

“See your solicitors, my boy, in the morning, and 
leave the affair in their hands. You must go with 
me to Scotland.” 

“How can I go?” groaned i pe again cover- 
ing his face. “Ah, there is the bitterness of worse 
than death!” 

“Tunderstand you. Say nothing to the lady of 
your love till all is decided.” 

“But, how can I see her, and wear for a moment 
honors that may not be rightfully my own? And 
how canI breathe the same air and not hasten to 
throw myself at her feet?” e 

“Tf she really cares for you the loss of fortune 
ought to make no difference.” 

“Frank, you talk like a_school-boy.. Do you 
imagine that the Baron of Swinton would tolerate 
the suit, or even the presence, of one in my strait? 
Ah! I was so proud! Iwas glad my love was of 


ancient and high lineage, for it matched my own. I- | 


despised poor Helen, thinking her born of such base 
blood as mine may prove to be!” 

The agony with which these words were uttered 
touched Ralston’s heart. He renewed his importu- 
nities, and obtained at last a 
that he would go with him to 


CHAPTER XIV, 
THE OUTLAWED KNIGHT. 


Te ancient mansion of Stone Crag was enlivened 
with unusual gayety, The hospitality of its lord was 
claimed by Sir Victor Wilder, who was suspected in 
= the neighborhood of having matrimonial inten- 
tions. 

The baron was not ignorant of his admiration for 
the beautiful Alicia; though as yet not a word had 

. been spoken to him on the subject. The gentleman’s 
‘father had been an old friend, and on that score the 
young man was always welcome, 

Yet, Sir Victor was not a companion at all to 
Swinton’s taste. He cared nothing for hunting, 
which was the elder man’s passion; he abhorred the 
hounds, and was not fond of riding, Rather effemi- 
nate was he, and careful to a degree of his perfumed 
and well-dressed person. Tall and finely formed, 
with delicate features and a complexion white as 
milk, with tawny curling hair and beard, he was 
wont to bestow much time everyday, with his valet’s 
assistance, on an elaborate toilet. He breakfasted 
often in his room; and rarely joined the early morn- 
ing meal of the baron and his daughter. 

About noon he would enter the drawing-room or 

lib) , With the grace of one used to society, and 
og hours toying with the silks and worsteds in 
the embroidery basket of his fair hostess, or in 
poring over newspapers that had come by the last 
t. 


or he would walk on the terrace, if he saw Alicia 
there, shiver in the crisp breeze, or praise the de- 
lightful coolness of the weather, and sometimes en- 


romise from Reginald 
northern home. 


let the affair go to the courts for deci- | 


tice her to an arbor, where, throwing himself on the | 


grass at her feet, he would read aloud, from a hook 
of new peems, selections which he gave with really 
Sean cae ore ble to Alicia, who loved poetry 
was ever agreeable to Alicia, who lov 

dearly. Sometimes her Race would beg her to 
practice duets with him. He had a splendid tenor 
voice, and had cultivated it with assiduous care. 
Such accomplishments had always secured to Sir 
Victor Wilder the especial favor of the fair sex. 

A strong contrast with this courtly gallant was the 
rude, uncultured, y-t really handsome young aaa Sy 
Herrick Maur. He had arrived that same night, 
peed and anxious; had refused to sup with the 
family, and had retired to the suit of rooms pre- 

or his Se png These were exactly similar 

those of Sir Victor, but on the opposite side of the 

corridor; they were furnished, too, in the same man- 

ner; for the baron had determined to treatthe young 

man witk the respect due to his heir, and if possible 
to win his affection. 

Early as Swinton had descended to the morning 
repast, Herrick had already left the house. The 


som said he had come himself to the stables, sad- | 


his horse and rode away, leaving no m e. 
See said he had declined to wait for 


‘ast. 

The baron ordered his own horse early, announc- 
ing his intention to ride over and see what bad been 
the result of the contest between Kenneth’s retain- 
ers and the government men. 

, He went first to the hut in the hawthorn dell 

{among the larches. Matlin was there, with the 

‘village surgeon, who had just pronounced an un- 

favorable opinion in the case of the wounded officer. 

ee Mog sinking fast; but retained his faculties 
early. 

His description of the man who he persisted in 
saying had caused his fall from the cli 


t. Two or three official persons from the 
nearest village had come to take the avis man’s 
testimony, and the magistrate, Sir George Vaughan, 
had issued a warrant for his apprehension. 

The old castle was full of soldiers, but Sir Kenneth 
and his two body servants were missing. Even the 
housekeeper had disappeared, Search was made for 


recogniti f thi Ned chief, K 1 Maw Ae 
ion of the so-called chief, Kennet aur, as | 
the assailan 1 


country. 

The castle was thoroughly searched. The fire that 
had broken out, and the stormy riot of that night of 
confusion, had left.a portion of the walls a black- 
ened and shattered ruin; without repairing, it was 
hardly a fit habitation even for the rough men to 
whom it had been a home. 

The soldiers in possession had spent hours in 
drunken carousals, and had stripped the best rooms 
of many modern articles of furniture, leaving the 
massive and grimy cabinets and tables, the tattered 
tapestry, and the pewter flagons and dishes, as not 
worth plunder. 

When the baron arrived, he consulted with 
Vaughan, and orders were given to dispossess these 
vagrants, and to secure the doors and windows 
against ingress; asthe few of the household who 
were left refused to remain there, unprovided for 
and unpaid. They were not long in scattering in dif- 
ferent directions. 

No trace of the smugglers’ goods was found; but 
the cave was discovered and ransacked; without any 
result, as the goods had been carried off. There was 
no danger, however, of a renewal of the illegal im- 
ports for a long time to come, 

The baron came upon Herrick, wandering, like 
a lost spirit, about his former home, and mourn- 
at at countenance, as one who had been bereaved 
of all. 

His father had left a letter for him with one of his 
retainers. He bade his son accept the protection of 
his kinsman, the baron, and live henceforth with 
him. Heir of the dignities of that ancient house, he 
had a just claim to the future provision he needed. 
Swinton had made offers, which he would now ful- 
fill. Kenneth forbade his son to follow him abroad, 
or attempt to discover his retreat. He should stay 
away for the present; and in case of the death of 
the revenue officer, he could never return. Herrick 
would hear from him at intervals through Mat the 
seer, and he was earnestly counseled to leave his 
former associates and ways, and fit himself, under 
his kinsman’s guidance, for such society as befitted 
his future rank, etc. 

Herrick showed this letter to, the baron, who add- 
ed his own advice to follow its counsel, and gave the 
youth the warmest assurances of his affection and a 
son’s welcome to his house and heart. 

“You are my nearest of kin, and must come into 
all Ihave when I am gone,” he added, “I have had 
an interest in you, boy, from your birth; you well 
know that. I shall Pe is you asason, Alicia will 
be a sister to you, and I iook to you to be her guard- 
ian and protector when she loses me!” 

A deep flush swept over the young man’s face, at 


| the allusion to the maiden he loved with an untamed 


ene age But he did not turn from her father’s 
indly proffers, grasping his hand in token of his 
gratitude in accepting them. 

That night and the following. Herrick was quarter- 
ed at the castle, where he had an interview with 
Matlin. The wounded revenue officer was dead. 

The constables were still in search of Kenneth, 
whose fate was sealed in the event of his capture. 

“Be counseled, my Jad,’’ said the faithful friend, 
‘and leave this neighborhood, The barou’s house 
is your home, Go to England, if he sends youtoa 
university, and set foot no more in Scotland, The 
people murmur since this lawless deed, and may 
visit it upon you.” 

But the young man persisted in being present at 
the coroner’s inquest, held in the inn of the seacoast 
village. Sir George Vaughan, as magistrate, pre- 
sided, and several of the neighbors were called as 
witnesses. 

One man had seen the deceased walking toward 
the cliff, with a telescope in his hand; another had 
met Sir Kenneth coming home and had noticed that 
he was pale and excited. He had passed the man 
without a word, and quickened his pace_as he went 
on, Others testified to Matlin’s strange lan; e in 
the vision; but hearsay evidence ayailed nothing. 
The seer himself was sworn. He was unconscious 
of his words when the second sight came to over- 
power his senses; and if he had remembered the 
vision, it could hardly have been taken by the magis- 
trate. Matlin deposed to having heard Hilda call 
for assistance, and, on descending the rocks, to have 
found her with the injured man. She craved his aid 
to carry him up, and he had taken him to his own 
dwelling. His best skill was taxed to help him and 
bind up his bruises. He added a full account of 
what had been done for him, 

The village doctor gave his testimony that the 
man had come to his death by the breaking of his 
ribs in the fall, and consequent pressure on the 
lungs, and impeded action of the heart. The dying 
deposition was read, and other corroborative testi- 
mony taken. The flight of Kenneth, Gregory and 
Hilda was convincing proof crowning all the rest, of 
the chief’s guilt. 

Herrick, to whom suspicion had attached, was 
cleared yy the testimony of persons who had seen 
him, at that very hour, ata distance of two miles 
from the spot. The presence and support of the 
baron stood him in good stead. No father could 
have more cordially sustained his own son in circum- 
stances of peril. Swinton had feared it would be 
necessary for Alicia to give her testimony, but the 
young man was completely cleared without it. 

Calm, stern and haughty, careless of aught that 
might happen to himself, stood Herrick during the 
examination, Whenit was over, he strode out of 
the inn, and walked briskly away. But he returned 
before the verdict of the jury was rendered. 

The guilt of ‘willful murder” was fixed on Ken- 
neth Maur, and orders were issued for his arrest and 
committal to prison whenever he could be found. 
Tt was now certain that he had left the country; but 
noone knew whither the vessel had sailed. One 
bree ge pointed to France as the refuge of the 
criminal. 

The people di d, murmuring and divided in 
their opinions an: decline 

Herrick was led away by the baron, who entreated 
him to ride home to Stone Crag without delay, while 
he lingered to transact some business with Sir 
George Vaughan. pS 
CHAPTER XV. 

A YOUNG SAVAGE’S ANGER, 

Twiticnrt had Beet over the heavens when Her- 

rick dismounted at Stone Crag, and led his steed to 


the stables, . He was accustcmed to attend himself 
to the animal’s wants; and he shook out the bundle 
of hay, fed him with handfuls of oats, and gave him 
drink at the trough, which the groom had filled with 
fresh water, Then he went in at the gates, and en- 
tering at the front door, which stood hospitably oper 
apt through the hall and ascended the grand 
Stairway. 

He entered the room on the first floor to the right, 
supposing it to be his own; though in reality it was 
that of the English baronet. 

The apartments, as we have said, were furnished 
alike. errick crossed the parlor toward the inte- 
rior room, the door of which was ajar. He was 
buried in thought and did not notice that some one 
was speaking within. He was in his road-stained 
riding-gear, and in haste to change it for more seem- 
ly attire, before seeking bis fair cousin. 

A Lee was REO, in the dressing-room he enter- 
ed. silver lamp of antique fashion stood on the 
table, and near a black oak carved chest of drawers 
surmounted by a swing-glass, reclined in an easy- 
chair a aeore wrapped in a luxurious silk Grossing. 
gown, The elegant baronet, seated so that he could 
see himself in the mirror, was having his hair per- 
fumed and brushed carefully by his valet. 

wae Mi Png rp so Saiy ae he on a tem- 
ple,” he drawled, , indicating a different 
course for the brus ani 7s who is this" 

He turned to encounter the petrified gaze of Her- 
rick, who had never seen him before. He had ad- 
vanced some paces, and stood perfectly still. The 
valet, brush in hand, faced him as he turned. 

‘Oh, one of the servants! What arough set these 
fellows are!” again drawled the baronet, looking at 
Herrick. “No ceremony in coming in upon one! 
Has your master returned, my good fellow, and sent 
you with a message?” 

Herrick made no reply. 

“Tt must be the groom, for he smells horridly of 
the stables!” continued the dainty gentleman. 
‘Hand me my smelling-bottle. Do you know, my 
man, my horse and I donot room together? Has he 
gone lame of asudden? Faugh!” And he applied 

ie salts with vigor to his nostrils. 

““Who are you?”’ demanded the young man, “and 
what are you doing in my room?” 

‘In your room? Are these the servants’ quar- 


ters?” 

“They are mine, and I will have nothing of this 
trumpery stuff about!” cried the savage, as he 
strode to the table, and was about to sweep off it the 
entire paraphernalia of Slaseee sallipots, 
brushes and other implements of the toilet. But the 
valet interfered, and rudely bade him Berane that 
room was his master’s—Sir Victor Wilder’s, and 
the baron should be informed of this unseemly in- 


trusion, 

Herrick had a a in his hand, and had 
lifted it to chastise the fellow’s insolence, when it 
suddenly flashed upon him that the apartment was 
not his own. He remembered hay turned to 


the right instead of the left, at the h of the stair- 


way. 
oy have made a mistake,” he muttered, ‘My 
rooms are opposite.” 

“No offense—no offense at all!’’ said the baronet, 
who had risen at the new-comer’s first hostile de- 
monstration. “Only better manners in future! 
Such boors abound in this country, I suppose!” 

Herrick glared at him in increasing d: st. 

“You may go: you need not apologize. I shall 
not. complain to your master. Here!” and taking a 
half-guinea piece from his vest ket, he threw it 
A ng table, on the corner near which the stranger 
stoo . 

Herrick’s eyes flashed fire. He picked up the 
money, and flung it with all his force in the baro- 
net’s face; then turned with a fierce execration, and 
strode out of the room, 

‘In the name of all that’s wonderful!’ exclaimed 
the dandy, rubbing his cheek, on which the coin had 
inflicted a sharp blow, “ what does thismean? Who 
is the fellow?” 

The valet, who had peeped after the stranger, as 
he entered the room across the corridor, came step- 
ping softly back. 

“J think you have made a mistake, too, master. 
Yonder man is not a servant.’” 

“No? and what does he here, in coarse fustian, 
and smelling so? Faugh! Raise the window, Co- 
lebs._ Who is he?” 

“T have heard the servants talk of a young rustic, 
a cousin of my lord of Swinton, come to stay here,’ 
replied the valet, ‘‘There was a great riot three or 
four days agone, at the sea-coast, and a murder 
done, and my lord of Swinton was to sit wlth the 
magistrates in judgment on the rioters." 

“And this is one of them? Belike it is; for he has 
the snarl of a surly bulldog.” 

3 pay Sir Victor, this is the young cousin they ex- 

ected.” 


Pp a ; 
‘A cousin of the baron’s? And I gave him half a 
nea!’ exclaimed the young Englishman, ‘But 
‘twas well meant; and he was a boor and a menage 
to fling it at mein such arage! Bathe my cheek 
cold water, Coelebs, or I shall have an unbecoming 
flush all the evening, Whereis the man gone?” 

“Toto his own quarters.” 

“Finish me directly, that I may explain this 
blunder to the fau Alicia. There; my hair will do, 
Have you biushed the velvet of my coat?” 

“It is ready, Sir Victor.” 

“Help me on with it. Very awkward, this; but 
the young lady will excuse a mistake. Ha! ha! ha! 
it was laughable, though. How was 1 to recognize a 
Fonneman in such clothes, and with such an odor? 

a 7 

Tis toilet was by this time made. He eda 
creamy silken handkerchief across his forehead, 
adjusted the cluster diamond ring on his Singer, 
glanced once more in the mirror, and went out. e 
corridor was _ deserted, and only lighted Bx the lamp 
that swung in the great hall below. e baronet 
descended the stairs with his usual ccmposed grace, 
and went into the great drawning-room, where 
Alicia was practicing the h ichord. 

While the valet picked up the half-guinea and 
ee the dressing-room in order for his master’s 

bing, Herrick, in the opposite room, was giving 
vent to his ferocious Dee, chafed to cary oy the 
indignity of being trea a8 a servant in J - 
man’s house, by the fop of an Englishman he ab 
ready detested, 
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He now recollected that a young baronet from the 
South was the guest of Swinton, and also the sur- 
roise that he had come to pay court to the you 
lady of the mansion. This was the point that gall 
him sorely. What scenes of anguish he had passed 
through, with suddenly ruptured ties; a father 
hounded by minions of the law, and self-exiled; a 
home made desolate! And while he groaned under 
this bitter experience, here was a dainty, roseate 
yea who had to have a valet to curl and perfume 

is hair, paying court to the girl he loved! ay, the 
girl who had sworu to love none but himself! 

By all the Druids of the groves, it should not be! 
He would spoil this miscreant’s game! He would 
speak at once with Alicia! 

With impetuous haste, he threw off his soiled gar- 
ments, performed the necessary abulutions, and 
donned the suit he ,called his best. But he never 
once looked in the mirror; for it was not his habit to 
indulge in such contemplation. His thoughts ran 
upon his dainty, fresh-cheeked rival, who had dared 
talk of his ‘smelling of the stables,’ and he won- 
dered if it were possible a silly maid could be pleased 
with such foppery, He clenched his hand; he could 
then and there have torn the exquisite to atoms. He 
strode to the head of the stairway. 

Sounds of music came up from the drawing-room, 
and presently the mingled voices of two, singing a 
duet. The notes rose and fell, and the feminine 
trills were lost in a clear, manly tone. Then a Hight 
laugh was heard; Alicia’s laugh! The drawlin, 
tones of the Englishman, with his stronzly-marke 
Southern accent, could be heard, too; and then the 
Jaugh was mutual. 

errick could bear no more. He dashed down the 
stairs at a breakneck pace; rushed to the front door, 
and out into the air. The night was clear, 
soft and balmy, and the moon, like a silver boat, 
rode the clear hyaline, As the young man hurled 
down the stone steps upon the terrace, the 
tramp of a horse approached, and the baron, leap- 
ing to the ground, flung his rein to the groom, who 
had gone out to watch for him, 

Me 0 is this?” he called out, as he saw his young 
kinsman’s figure dimly defined in the uncertain 
light. ‘“ Herrick! is it ou. my boy? Have you but 
now arrived? What ails thee, lad?’ as he came near 
enough to grasp his arm, and saw him turn aside 
with a scowl, and felt that he was trembling with 
strong emotion. 

“ Nothing!’ answered the young man to the ques- 
tion, after it had been twice repeated. 

“Tell me not that, boy!"’ cried his kinsman; “and 
hide naught from me. Have you not seen my 
daughter?” 

“No, Ihave not! She wants none of my sort,” 
was the sullen answer. 

‘*Some one has chafed you, and sorely, too! Yet 
Alicia is not in fault; she knows not of your com- 
ing! Take my arm; we will go to find her.” 

No, I cannot!” returned the young man, draw- 
ing away hisarm. “I will not go in. I will away 
to-night.” 

> ther, I pray bs 

“Home; to the sea; to the ruined castle my friends 
have deserted! If I find no shelter there—there is 
the sea; and the rocks! I can hide in their caves 
till I learn whither my father has fled, and then go 


to him!"" 
“You shall not leave my house,” cried the baron, 
again seizing his arm. ‘You are half frenzied, boy, 


and I wonder not; but what has chanced here to 
er you? Hath any of my boors been saucy? If 
he , he shall reap a heavy chastisement!’’ 

“No, no!” answered the young man, endeavoring 
to release himself. 

“They had better not chafe you! Art younot my 
own blood? Come, come; this is some misunder- 
standing." 

“I cannot go in,” muttered Herrick, ‘to be meas- 
ured with yon fop of an Englishman, and despised 

use I am not one of his sort." 

cf peed Who dares despise thee?” 

“He does, and his minion of a valet. I chanced 
but now to enter his room by mistake, while the cub 
was perfuming his master’s hair, and scenting his 
kerchief with rose-water; and he—your guest, baron 
—railed at me as a boor to a servant; said I smelt. 
of the stables; put a bottle to his nose, and then 
flung a piece of gold at me, as if I were one of the 
varlets born to wait on such as he!” 

“Tush; ‘twas a blunder of his! He would never 
dare maltreat one of my kinsmen, or a guest. He 
is strange to our customs. Come in, and he shall 
apologize.” 

. “Nay, it was matter of jest afterward between 
P em laugh- 
the fop and your lady daughter. I heard them laugh 


But not at you, cousin! That is impossible. 
Alicia Maur could never be guilty of a rudeness. 
Come; you slander her by such a thought; and 
wound me—seriously too! You must make repara- 
tion. Come with me.” 

He drew the young man on to the stone steps. 

“ Nay, I think the lady wauts none of my company 
while yon sweet-smelling gallant—” 

“ Art bipealans ‘That is unworthy of a Maur. Sir 
Victor Wilder is nothing to her; but she is bound to 
show him courtesy as my guest.” 

“ Then they wrong her by the talk in the village.” 

“Fie, cousin! Wouldst listen to boors and gossips, 
that aye speer into the ways of their betters? Come; 


I will teach you better!’ 
They were in the house by this time. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE COUSIN’S WOOING, 

Tae light and elegance of the drawing-room—a 
refreshment to the baron after his long iccmetad 
Cay irritant to the wild, uncultivated youth at his 

ie. 

Alicia and Sir Victor were still Playing; but the 
yausic ceased on the instant; the girl ran to embrace 
uer father, and gave her hand in cordial greeting to 
Herrick. He barely touched her fingers; th 


en turn- 
ed away, with a sullen scowl on his brow. 


Baron Swinton took his kinsman _by the hand and 
personally introduced him to Sir Victor Wilder as 
his cousin, the heir of his name and the estate, and 
his favored friend. x 

did not even bend his head in acknowledg- 


Herrick 
it; but faultlessly-attired gentleman he s: 
disdiadned ea forward. with the grace only ‘ae. 


quired by familiarity with the best society, offered 
his hand frankly, and expressed his pleasure in 
making the acquaintance of a relation of their noble 
host; one, too, of whose courage and gallant bear- 
ing he had heard so much. There was a charm in 
his perfect good-breeding, and the apparent sin- 
cerity of his compliments, which deprived Herrick 
of the Naren to repel his advances. He felt and 
succumbed to the spell; but in the depth of his heart 
he was conscious of a new fountain of jealous bit- 
terness, 

The young baronet added that he felt himself con- 
strained to offer an humble apology, for the stupid 
blunder he had been betrayed into, some little time 
agone, In the dim twilight, seeing a stranger enter 
his room in riding gear, he had absurdly mistaken 
him for one of the baron’s attendants, and had been 
guilty. of the rudeness of addressing him as such. 
‘Would Master Herrick Maur pardon him? He gould 
not pardon himself! 

Herrick was taken by surprise. The humility of 
the address, the self-reproach it implied, the appeal 
to his generous forgiveness, quite disarmed him. He 
was new to the ways of society-bred people, and did 
not understand how so much self-abasement might 
yet consist with arrogance. 

Then, too, it was plain Alicia had heard nothing of 
the occurrence. She came forward with questions 
and showed genuine surprise, He had wronged Sir 
Victor, by supposing he had been made an object of 
ridicule between the two. 

Herrick answered frankly that he was quite satis- 
fied, and that there was no cause of offense. His 
brow cleared, and he smiled good-humoredly when 
the baron bade him lead in his fair cousin to sup- 


per. 

The evening passed very agreeably; and Herrick 
was forced to acknowledge to himself, though re- 
luctantly, that the fluent conversation and graceful 
ease of the Bogieh eee contributed vastly to 
the pleasure of the circle, 

The baron conversed almost exclusively with him 
on subjects they understood in common; but Alicia 
was inevitably engrossed by the accomplished gal- 
lant who had so much power to arouse them all b 
his piquant stories and sallies of wit. Even h 
drawling manner, so offensive at times, added point 
to his playful satire, or his graphic sketches, 

Then he went to the harpischord with the young 
lady, and they played and sung in concert, Sir Vic- 
tor had arich and cultivated voice, and a superior 
knowledge of music. 


Herrick relapsed into his moody abstraction, hm ie 


ing. no heed to the discourse of his host. He watc 
the pair furtively. He had naught else to do; for 
he knew none of the parlor games then in fashion; 
had no gift for music, and could not join in the con- 
versation. The consciousness of his own deficien- 
cies stung him to the heart. He rose and paced the 
room unéasily, stopping now and then at the win- 
dows, to look out upon the moonlighted lawn. 

Presently Margaret came in. She always mingled 
as an equal with the visitors of her young foster- 
sister, and was entirely capable of joining in the 
general conversation, though not accomplished in 
any special way. 

he was introduced to the young stranger—Her- 
rick—and essayed to draw him into discourse; but 
found it impracticable. Alicia at length perceived 
his discomposure, and went to him. But even her 
gentle wiles failed to restore him to good-humor, 

They stood by a window, which opened from the 
floor P96 a narrow balcony. Without asking leave, 
Herrick drew aside the fastenings and threw it wide 
open. 

“Come out here!"’ he said, brusquely. “ The air is 
insufferably close.” 

He drew Alicia out on the balcony and closed the 
window. The air was chill, and the girl shivered 
from head to foot. 

‘*T must go in," she said, “or get a shawl." 


“Yous not go in,’ exclaimed her impetuous 
kinsman. ‘Let me put my coat over you, if you 
are cold. I will keep you here; I have had no chance 


of speaking to you. 

‘Alicia laughed as she declined the heavy coat he 
would have put on her; and tapped lightly at the 
weniog Margaret came, and she made a sign to 

er. 

Ina few minutes Margaret came and opened the 
window, giving Alicia a warm cloak, which she threw 
over her shoulders. 

“Now, cousin, I am at your service,” she said, 
pleasantly. 

‘Come down, then,” said the young man, and he 
led her to the steps at the end of the balcony, de- 
scending to the terrace. _ 

She took his arm confidingly, and they walled on 
till they came to the cluster of acacias. There was 
a rustic seat, sheltered by the drooping blossoms. 
The girl threw herself upon it, 

“Tt ig pleasant in the open air,” she remarked, 
“with the smell of the flowers, and the moon so 
bright. We will stop a few minutes.”" 

‘Stay with me as long as you can, Alicia,” return- 
ed Herrick, “ for 1 cannot go back.’ 

‘** Why not?" 

* 1 suifer too much.” 

“Ah, truly, my poor cousin! You cannot feel 
gay, after such sad things have happened, and we 
are too ei to forget themin our enjoyment. Believe 
me, I feel truly for you.” 

“You do not feel; you do not care for me, Alicia!” 
cried the young man, bitterly. ‘* You have eyes and 
hearing only for yon sleek coxcomb!"’ 

“Cousin Herrick!" 

“T must speak as I feel! and Iam miserable! I 


‘| cannot bear it! Why was I brought here to meet 


him?” 

“You are unreasonable. He is my father’s visi- 
tor. He came unexpectedly; at least; my father 
had short notice of his coming.” 

‘1s this the first time?” 

“That he has been here? Yes; but papa has 
peep often entertained at his father’s, in Eng- 


“Comes he not as a suitor?” 

** A suitor—for what?” 

“You need not pretend not to know what I mean, 
A suitor for your hand?” 

The girl burst out laughing. 

“What a strange notion! He has no such idea, I 
ussure you!" 4 

‘Tassure you he has; and he expeeta to win you 


as his bride!” exclaimed the young man, with a 
burst of jealous anger. 

“Herrick! you are discourteous! I will not hear 
such language!” replied the maiden, rising from her 


seat, 

“Ts if not plain enough? I have seen his eyes fol- 
low you with admiring looks; I have seen you hang 
upon his words, as if delighted. I tell you, he has 
come to woo you, Alicia: and I tell you, too, there 
is danger in him for you! .A maiden’s love is soon 
won by such arts as he can practice!” 

With grave displeasure, the girl turned to retrace 
her steps to the house. 

Herrick caught her arm, 

“You shall not leave me, Alicia, chafed and tor- 
tured asIam! Have you no pity?’ 

“You are rude and ill-mannered; nay, Jef me 

” 

Herrick threw his arms round her; she struggled 
to release herself, and stood free, save. that he_ still 
clutched her dress. 


“Oh, Alicia, drive me not to madness! Llove you 
—you know llove you!” 
“You are too wild and fierce, sir. Do not preyent 


me from going! 
in this manner!” 

* Alicia, do you not remember a few nights since 
—at the castle—" 

“Yes, Herrick; and it is my recollection of the 
service you rendered me that makes me bear with 
you now. You saved my life, and I am gratefull oh, 
so grateful! I was indeed in a terrible strait!” 

“My father’s bidding then was that you and I 
should be wed that night.” 

The girl gave a gasp of horror, 

“Yes, the priest was ready; but I would not have 
itso; because, girl, I would not take advantage of 
your helplessness ana fears; I would not take, an 
unwilling bride.” 

“You acted nobly, Herrick., You have a noble 


You have no right to speak tome 


h 
be put out her hand, and it was clasped passion- 


ately. 
hope” you remember the promise you made, Ali- 

a 

“The promise!" 

“Yes, the promise; you cannot have forgotten, dit. 
You swore solemnly to fulfill it.” f 

The girl grew pale as death. 

‘Every word is burned in upon her heart!” erled 
“Tf 1 would come with you, you swore to 
wwed no other man,” 

“ Cousin Herrick! would you hold me to words ut- 
tered in such a strait?” 

“Yes, I would! 1 do! You knew what you were 
saying! You must be mine, Alicia, or be forsworn!”’ 

UY: I made no promise to wed you og ow A 
one," faitered the girl, trying to release her 
from his burning clasp. 

“But to wed none other without my leave! Ishall 
hold you to that. You are fast bound!" 

“T do not expect to be married.” 

“*Ts there no,man in the world you prefer to me?” 


The maid eould not prevaricate. 
“You Are Aallcing nonsense. Let us quit the sub- 
ject. Come,into the house.” 


“To see, yon smooth, creamy-faced gallant make 
love to you! ever :”' 

“How can I convince you that he has no such 
thought? That I have not?” 

“Would you accept him, Alicia?” 

“* Most ainly not. He is not the man whom I 
could ever love.” 

“ Or encourage him?” 

“Surely not; that would be unmaidenly, unjust, 
dishonorable!" 

“Alicia, I will be satisfied, if you will here and 
now declare that you will luarry me.” 

‘*But I cannot. 

“*T will not_be in haste; you shall have months, 
owe of freedom. I will educate myselt in the arte 
hat please you; I will cast off the savage and be- 
come as courtly and refined as you wish; I will 
transform my wild nature! Only, Alicia, give me 
your love in return for the love I Jay at your feet!" 

“Herrick, you ask what I cannot do. You are 
our kinsman, dear to my father and to me; you are 
as a brother.” 

‘““T will not be your brother, You shall be my 
wife, Alicia,” 

“Twill be no man’s wife whom I cannot love as a 
husband,” 

“And you have never seen one you love better 
than me? Your heart is untouched? I will win it 
by such deyotion, such deep love as never yet was 
scorned by maiden fair! You cannot help loving 
me! as A meé time. Have naught to say to 
this Eng fop!"” 

“You are foolish, Herrick, to be jealous of Sir 
Victor! Were there no other man in the world, I 
would not take him for a bridegroom,” 

“Yonwill swear that?” 

“There is no need of swearing; he could never 
win favor from me, Yet I must be civil to him as 
my father’s guest.” 

*‘ And when he lays his title and_fortune at your 
sae you will tell him you are’betrothed to your 
cousin 

“Not quite that; but indeed he has no such intent. 
Be reasonable, Herrick, and believe me.”’ 

“If you will not. say that you are my betrothed, 
Alicia, I will watch the young man; and if I see in 
him the air of a favored suitor—the worse for him|" 

“You then question my word?"’ 

“No, I cling to it; your promise to be the wife of 
no other man,” 

“Will you come to the house?” 

She was shivering, less from cold than fear of the 
rashness and impetuous passion of this wild kins- 
man. She leaned on his arm, and thus drew him to 
the steps, entering at the front door. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
THE MEETING BY THE ROMAN WELL 

Auicta was mistaken about the disposition of Sir 
Victor Wilder. 

His proposal was made in due form to the baron a 
few days after the occurrences described. 

The daughter was sent for to the library, where 
the suitor had conferred with her father. Swinion 
left the decision entirely to the young lady. 

She at once, and uvhesitatingly, declined the 
honor proffered. 
baronet; she could never love him. He w 


She had _ no love for the ae oe, 


es 


too kind, too. noble, to pursue her with claims or 


“ solicitations, after such a revelation of her mind. 


ir Victor had noidea of doing so. He accepted 
her decision as final. He spoke gracefully of Herrick 
Maur, whom he supposed his fortunate rival. He 
offered important services for the benefit of that 
young man. His father could exert influence to get 
him into the =576 There, thrown into contact with 
men of distinction in society, high breeding, and 
solid aequirements, he would soon lose his rough 
manner, and become refined and educated. Should 
he write at once to his father? 

Both the baron and his daughter were affected by 
this generosity. But Miss Maur hastened to explain 
that Sir Victor was in error in eid the young 
man destined to be her husband. e was their 
kinsman; the heir of the house; that was all. 

“Tben you inust permit me to do him service as 
your kinsman, if he will accept it at my hands?” 

This offer was thankfully accepted; and the re- 
jected lover went to his own room to write his let- 
ters. Alicia retreated before her father could enter 

any discussion of the subject. The prospect 
of having Herrick sent away to the army, where he 
might learn the’ accomplishments of a gentleman, 
was gratifying to both. 

Taking her scarf and bonnet, with a book in_her 
hand, Alicia went out to walk alone. She carefully 
avoided passing where her cousin might see her, and 
shunned even Margaret’s company. She wanted 
solitude to ren thoughts she would confide to no 
friendly sympathy. 

About a mile from the mansion was the ancient 
Roman well of which mention has been made. These 
relics of the Roman conquest in Scotland were curi- 
osities tourists often came to see. The well had a 
rounded mouth built of solid stone, and was in depth 
from thirty to forty feet. There was a narrow stair 
from the mouth to the bottom, where the water was 
dipped up; and bronze statues in the niches were 
geen as one descended. The statue of Me 4 
nearest the water, was still entire, and not even the 
element that bathed the feet of the god had power 
to crumble them. 

Alicia seated herself in a grove where the short, 
thick s grew luxuriantly under the shade. The 
rocks in the vicinity showed it the ancient resort of 
Druid worshipers. 

The girl leaned her head upon her hand, and gave 
herself up to thought. 

Steps were approaching, but she heard them not. 
They came through the grove. A manly step- 
ped out from the shelter of the wild vines that clus- 
tered among the branches, and swung at the bidding 
of the winds 


Suddenly the stranger started, and almost recoiled. 
He had not e: to find the girl there. 
He stood still a moment, gazing eagerly at her. 


“Her book had fallen from her hand; her head droo) 


ed so that herface was concealed. But Regi 
the young lover, recognized her at the first glance. 
He had not intend 


€ could not see her face, but the outline of her 
form showed dejection. She was sorrowing; could 
it be amemory of him that had caused her pain? 


With a - sigh he turned away, and prepared to 
re 


trace steps. Some light movement, perhaps 
the breaking of a twig, startled her. Shesprung up, 
and as the young man turned once more, they were 
face to face. 

“Lord C: !” the girl exclaimed, calling him by 
the courtesy-title belonging to the eldest son of the 
Marquis of Estonbury—by which she had known 


A lovely rose-color suffused her face. She came 
forward and put out her hand. 
He took it and lifted it to his lips. For his life he 
could not have avoided doing that; and she did not 
aray her hand away, though she blushed yet more 
leeply. 
“You are glad to see me again, Alicia?” he asked; 
and a tenderness in his tone went to her heart, 
it she answered lightly: “‘ You know we are! 
Papa has missed you so! and you left us in such 


She sto , for her eyes fell on his mourning 
garb, and iy seers that she had heard he 
nm 


was ury. 
He led her back to the moss-covered seat she had 


quitted. . 
“But you will go home with me? You were on 


our way. Papa will be so glad to welcome his com- 
is on 4 the ahaa,” & as 


“T cannot go with you, Miss Maur. You must 
make my hp tod sad ‘ather.” - iy 
Cannot go? 'y, have you not come pu 
e. make papa & visit? He told me he had heat 
m you. 
ah i ampaated to visit him when I wrote; it was my 


favorite, you know—is here, living with us. You 
heard about all this?” 

“No, I heard nothing of it. Is that the yen 
cousin whose hands I cnce rescued youfrom, Alicia? 
HecThe Gestapo i fae "peel tly changed,” she 

“The same; eis no! ly pe 
replied, laughing. “After his father’s de) ré, he 


had no other home and papa wishes him to live with 


a The changes in my life, Alicia, are greater than 


ese. 
“Thave heard of your father's death,” the girl 
looking grave a8 she saw the sudden gloom that 
read the face of her companion. 


“That is not all. When I saw you last, Alicia— 
suffer me to call you so yet, till my story is told—I 
had everything to hope; now I have no’ but de- 


The anguish that convulsed his features moved 
me Dechert he repeated. wing pale. 
Reginald Phoudes.9 with “prerpowering emotion 


” 


> nu aircon ere 
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fora moment, When he spoke his voice was al- 
tered and husky. 

“T must tell you all! Idid not mean it; but fate 
has brought us together, and it is for the last time! 
Oh, Alicia, you see me stripped of fortune, title 
everything, to which I thought my birth entitle 
me, I am not the son and heir of Lord Eston- 

pury |’? 


. After my departure, she sent the two 
servants to London, to inform me that Helen and I 
had been exchanged in infancy; that I was the son 
of Chisholm and the maid—” 


“Impossible!” exclaimed Alicia. ‘“ Why should | 


Lad mbury put from her her own child?” 
“She leads that her husband was so anxious for 


a son; that he held over her mysterious threats, if | 


the expected child were not a boy; that she was 
afraid of his revenge; and thoughtit better to de- 
ceive ‘him than to suffer the alternative he had 
threatened. She has declared in writing—under the 


seal of an oath—thatI am not her son, and that | 


Helen is her own daughter!”’ 

An exclamation of sympathy escaped the girl, 
and involuntarily she laid her hand upon Reginald’s. 
It was infinitely grateful to him to note that her 
first impulse was one of kindness. He had feared 
that she would recoil from him with aversion, 

“My friend Ralston,” he continued, “suggested 
that there was still room for doubt of the truth of 


the story. Lady Estonbury has always shown a | 


dislike of me, and a fondness for the girl which 


seeined unaccountable, In her disappointment at | 


the failure of her attempt to make a match between 
us, Frank thought she might have invented the tale 
to mortify and injure me. 


Higoghs, 
“*Tf must be so!” eagerly cried the maiden. 

“Alas, no! I directed immediate search to be 
made, to substantiate Lady Estonbury’s statements. 
in case they really had foundation. The stewar 
and maid were carefully examined; also the doctor 
who had been called in at the birth of the chiJd, 
whom he remembered to have been a girj. Other 
testimony was brought to light; till no doubt re- 
mains of the truth of what has been toid me,” 

Alicia averted her face to wipe away tears that 
stole down her white cheeks. 

“You suffer for me! you weep for me, generous 

rl!” cried Reginald, eevee le 7 at mis- 
ortune is not easily borne if your sympathy is mine! 
if you feel for me?’ 

“I do indeed!” said Alicia, with deep emotion. 
“You deserved all the good that fortune seemed to 
haye showered upon you.” 

“T hoped I was not unworthy of it. And I will not 
be crushed. I have already taken steps to resign 
the wealth and state to which I have no claim. I 
have a few friends to stand by me, and their regard 
is true and steadfast. Already, Lhear, the heir-at- 
law of the marquisate has gone to Estonbury Court; 
and if the proofs are complete of the imposture 
practiced so long, I shall offer no opposition to his 
claim.” 


“Does my father know?” 


“He does not; nothing is known as yet, beyond | 


the persons I have mentioned.” 

“Tell him, Reginald. He will advise you. He 
will act for you. Come to him at once,” 

** Alicia, I cannot appeal to him!” 

“Why not?’ 

‘*Because—he knew the hope I had cherished—the 
hope dearer than all else—he would fear that I— 
Alicia, forgive me! I meant to have kept the secret 
of my love, but I cannot hide it from you! I loved 
you—I love you still. It was the cherished dream 
of my life to call you mine! It is the darkest of all 
the calamities that have overtaken me, that I must 
lose that hope; that I must resign you forever!” 

Alicia’s face was crimson now. She covered it 
with both hands before she murmured the next 


words: 

“ Reginald, I knew you loved me!” 

He looked at her; she lifted those frank, innocent 
eyes to his, and continued: 

“T knew it—by my own feelings.” i 

The young man caught doth her hands in his. The 
tide of passion was too strong. to be checked. 

“Your own, Alicia? You knew my love, and you 
iTgare me yours in return?” 


he drew her hand from his ‘clasp; but it was to | 


dash ely ees falling tears. 

* ould I deny it? Why should I stoop to 
at ish art? Yes—your love is returned, and 
wit) 53 hao heart!” 

He clasped her closely in his arms. In that mo- 
mént all was forgotten except the rush of ecstasy 
that swept over him. . 

He made her sit down and threw himself at her 
feet—holding her hand and kissing it i 


of ardent passion overswept sorrow, reason and all 
else. _The girl listened, smiling even while her tears 


flow 
Suddenly the reaction came. 
“Tam a villain!” the young man exclaimed, start- 


ing up. “How dare I proffer love, and forget that — 


‘ou are so far above me! t would the baron of 

winton think of such presumption in a penniless 
outcast?” 

He struck his forehead with his hand and groaned 
in bitterness of spirit. 

“Reginald!” eried the girl. “It is not your for+ 
tune and title that won me!’’ 

“But zB are is to be nevertheless. tee 

‘ou down to ery—i nury 

wie. eanibea! that I—the ss Ay son of such 
parents—should have dared lift my eyes to you! to 


reveal the love it is a degradation to you to listen | 


to!” 

“Not so!” cried Alicia, rising, a noble spirit flash- 
ing in her eyes. “‘It is no degradation to be beloved 
by you, Reginald, and to love you! My father will 
not think so!”’ . 

“He would not--he could not—sanction my suit! 
Bestow his ry ma on a landless vagrant! one 
of menial birth!” 

“You are not answerable for birth or fortune!” 
she replied. “You have been bred a gentleman; 
you are the same man as when my father welcom 
and loved you. You shall be his guest again!’ 


“So my solicitors | 


ain and | 
ain. Like a torrent long repressed the eloquence | 


| “He will spurn me when he knows—” 
| “Tf he should,” cried Alicia, ‘‘ J will be true to you 
| in spite of fortune, in spits of all the world!” 
| _ Again the impetuous lover folded the braye girl to 
| his Pale ean ne heart. 

“Oh, if I dared cherish this generous assurance! 
If I could look forward toa blest future!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Angel that you are, why may I not cing 
to the hand t raises me from despair to happi- 
ness?”’ 

“Tam no angel, but a loving woman; and I 
will be true to you!” repeated Alicia. 

Reginald went on rapidly: 

““T may wring success from the world; I have 
talents, edueation, friends, and a field of labor! I 
| must succeed, with such a reward awaiting me!" 

“You will, I dare pledge my life!” 

“T will not bear the name of Chisholm! I will 
never acknowledge the parents whose first act to- 
ward me was one of fraud and falsehood! ButI 
will win a name—and a respected one; no great 
wealth, perhaps—but at least an honored name.” 

“And when you claim me, Reginald, I will share 
| it with you, and bear the want of fortune with con- 
tent!’ 

Alas! she had forgotten entirely her pledge to 
Herrick Maur. is aes 

| At this moment the remembrance of that extorted 
| promise flashed upon her; and pale as death, she re- 
| coiled, and would have fallen but for her lover’ssup- 
porting arms. 
| “*Thave tasked your strength too far, dearest,” he 
| said, tenderly. 

She shook her head but could not speak for some 
minutes, 

“Reginald,” she resumed, at length, ‘‘ Ihave given 
| you my whole heart, and death itself could not make 
me retract my word. But how is it with another 
sort of promise—one made under different cireum- 
stances—peril to life—or something more terrible— 
would a promise, extorted from one at such a time, 
| be always binding?” 

“I do not quite understand, dearest. A promise— 
of your love—do you mean?” 

| “No, not that! I could not promise what was not 

own to give!” 

e went on to narrate all that had occurred; her 
| capture and forcible detention at the castle; her 
cousin’s interference and release of her; her terror, 
and the dread of suffering imprisonment or outrage 
among the rough and savage retainers of Kenneth; 
her supplication for aid, and her final yielding to 
| Herrick’s condition—that she should swear to wed 
none without his acquiescence. 

Reginald heard her to the end. 

.. “And this man, you say, is now an inmate of your 
| father’s house?’ 

“He is, and recognized as my father’s heir.” 

“He must be worse than a savage! He must have 
theinstincts of a brute!’ 

“Has he a right to exact the fulfillment of such a 
promise?” 

“Not the least in the world! If he had manly 
feeling he would never have asked it.” 

“But it was given—to save myself, and he has re- 
minded me of it—and will hold me bound.” 

“Set yourself free at once! Tell him you repudiate 
such a pled e! Does he orpect ‘ou to marry him?"’ 

“T told him I would not; f could not love him.” 

“Yet he asserts a claim upon you?” 

“Yes he insists upon the fulfillment of my promise; 
and, oh, Reginald, he isso fierce and violent, I dare 
not retract it!” 

“This is weakness, dear Alicia. You must assert 

our freedom. What a churl—to know you cannot 

ove him, yet so toimpose on your goodness? If I 
were in a position to ask this dear hand of the baron, 
I would soon set him right.” 

Alicia’s eyes sparkled. 

**T will make an appeal to him,” shesaid. “I will 
convince him how hopeless is his suit. He hassome- 
thing generous in his nature.” 

“* And if he refuse to quit his absurd claim?” 


“Then I will tell him 1am free. No pledge so ex- 
torted can be jpstly. exacted.” 
The lovers lingered yet awhile, and before they 


paseee, Alicia received from Reginald the promise 
at he would see her father that evening. 

| “Tell him all,” she implored. ‘I cannot bear to 
have secrets from him.” 

This was agreed. Reginald, too, would conceal 
nothing. He placed a rich antique ring on the giil’s 
| finger, and begged her to wear it for his sake. 

“I dare not ask your troth-plight, my beloved, till 
| Iam worthy of your father’s approval.” 

“T have given it,” she answered, “and shall never 
retract it nor fail you, Reginald.” r 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
’ 4 ROUGH WOOER. 

HeERRIcK was absent that evening when Reginald 
came to visit the Baron of Swinton. 

His whole story was laid before him in the library 
before evening set in. 

Swinton entirely approved of what he had resolved 
on, in case no more doubt remained of the truth of 
| Lady Estonbury’s statement; and referred him toa 

legal firm in Edinburgh, whose judgment in such 
| matters was celebrated. They could be put in com- 
munication with the solicitors of the young man, to 
discuss all points of the hr 

| | The baron offered all the aid he could command 

| for the future course of his young friend. The law 
was open to him; it was a study worth the attention 

_of any gentleman. 

« Reginald had already provided, with the help of 
the Laird of Ralston, for commencing his law studies. 
He would take chambers at once, and place himself 
under proper instruction, 

Then the young man made a full confession of his 
love for the baron’s daughter. 

This point was a sensitive one for the father. He 
had eived the affection ripening between the 
youthful pair, and, as long as could offer 
a pple title and almost fabulous wealth he was 

, incli ed to foster that affection. But now it was 

| different. He could not consent to his daughter's 

| union with one poor and unknown; one, too, whose 

birth was unsuitable. He was ambitious; his child 

| must in her own station. It grieved him to 

be severe; but he could sanction no engagement nor 
co! ndence, © - 

id had not a word to af How could he 

present any claim? He submitted to the requisition 
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that he should not seek to bind the girl; and reluc- 
tantly promised to refrain from writing toher. The 
father asked no more; for he trusted to time and 
absence to efface any dangerous impression. _ 

He, gave his young friend a cordial invitation to 
remain for the night; to stay until he could hear 
from his lawyers in London. But Reginald could 
not stay—even to sup and pass the evening. 

His meeting with Alicia in the drawing-room in | 
the presence of others was eed and embarrass- | 
ing, and he was glad to take leave early. More than 
onee, however, the eyes of the young girl gave him | 
assurance that she would remember, and be stead- 
fast to the vows they had exchanged. 

Would he ever return? was the question pressing 
Me the mind of more than one when he had left the 
10USe, 

The baron in his heart hoped he would not. Deep- 
ly as he commiserated his misfortunes; he was de- | 
termined not to permit his only child to sacrifice | 
herself to any romantic ideas: of love. He would | 
take care of that. She should go to London; she | 
should see the world; she should have distinguished | 
suitors. Perhaps she might listen to the suit of her | 
cousin Herrick, when society had polished, his man- | 
ners, and he had become a man of the world. He | 
would not object to that. The barony ought to be 
continued in the family; he had no son, and Herrick 
would represent his dignities, He would be satisfied 
to see his daughter the Baroness of Swinton. 7 

In the young girl’s heart ‘hope told a flattering | 
tale;’’ and, confident of her lover's ability to triumph 


over evil fortune, she anticipated. his early. return. | 
Her father loved her too much, she thought, to op- 
pose her in that on which her h 


appiness depended, 
and she resolved patiently to ‘ bide her time,” 
Reginald was not.so hopeful, for he saw the diffi- 
culties awaiting him; but he could not despair, 
Mine the sunshine of that bright smile was in his 
eart. ; 


In the afternoon of the next day Alicia.was pre- 
peas for her walk, as usual. She had not asked | 
largaxet to accompany her, but that young lady, 
coming from her home in the village, met her as she | 
 Manecsot linked h ith Alici a begged | 

er arm wi icia’s an eeed | 
hes not to walk toward the ravine or the Roman | 
wel. Hi 

“That is just where I was going, lassie,” said. the 
love-lorn maiden. “‘ You know why that spot is so | 
dear tome.’* | 

She made a confidante of her foster-sister, disclos- 
ing to her all that had passed between herself and 
Reginald, under an injunction of ong 

‘But scarce an hour since,’ said Margaret, ‘I | 
met Master Herrick in the dell. He was ina rage of 
passion. Somelad inthe village had told him he 
saw you yesterday beside the well with a gentleman, 
and deseribed his English dress. The lad) saw him | 
kiss your hand many times, and reported the same | 
to Master Herrick.’ ’ | 

Alicia stood still, crimson with indignation. | 

* ane my cousin listened to the boor?'’ she ex- | 

e ‘ 

“He did; he was wrought to fierce passion. He | 
has eons to wait for you. Heset upon me when I | 
met him, railing at me for what he called my encour | 
agement of your folly; for he will have it that the | 
favored ene was Sir Victor Wilder.” 

“Now lam not my father’s daughter,” cried the 
indignant girl, ‘if ldo not put an end, at once and 
forever, to this impertinence!” | 

is poet pass, dear. The young man’s passion | 


“And suffer him: to hold me in a leash like a dog, | 
to be obedient only to his bidding? No; I will not | 
endure such unseemly behavior!” 

“Stay, dear Alicia—” | 

“Stay me not! What will the neighbors think? 
That I have a master! That he should dare question 
a village lad concerning my movements!”’ 

“He may do you harm, if youencounter him while 


his e is seething!” pleade t. | 
ET aball know how to manage him.” And Alicia | 

broke from her friend’s hold. 
Let me go with you!” 


“No; I willsee him alone. Do not be afraid, Mar- 
garet, and say nothing. In the dell, said you? 1 | 
will go there directly.” 


“Twill follow you, darling. He shall not see me; 
but I will guard non from his savage violence, if he 
dares speak roughly.” 

Alicia walked rapidly away, and Margaret follow- | 

closely enough to keep her in sight. | 

e shade of the tat forest trees fell sweetl, 

the green sward by the well. The song of birds was | 

the only sound heard, save the rippling of a tiny | 
stream trickling down the rocks. 

But there strode the irritated young man, chafing 
with his undisciplined temper, and furious jealousy. 

He stopped when he saw the fair girl coming to- | 
ward him. She, too, stopped, and rested her id 
on the tall hewn stone at the well’s mouth. 

: a moment of silence, the young man burst 
into mocking laughter. 

“Ye did not bargain for my company here, at this 
hour of tryst!” he said, bitterly. “I know well 
whom you are looking for!” , A 

“T came to meet yourself, Master Herrick Maur, 
answered Alicia, defiantly. 

““Ye speak falsely!’ he cried, with the Scottish 
aecentinto which his speech glided under excite- | 
ment. “Ye would ha’ none o’ me here, but another; | 
and it is me ye ha’ to reckon with!” ¢ 

“It is like the churl you are,” eried the angry girl. | 
“to give me the lie; but I shall call you to account 
for worse insuits.’ 

She threw her shawl over a mossy bowlder, and | 
took her seat with the air of a young queen about | 
to i judgement. 

errick came a few paces nearer. His face was 
aflame with passion, and his eyes glared savagely. 
The girl gave him no time to speak. 

“ How yu, sir, hold talk with a village boor 
about me, and fisten to his spying? Is it thus you 
hold the name of your kinswoman, and a maiden of 
high birth?” B 

‘And how dared this fair kinswoman of mine, 
and this high-born maiden, meet in secret the cow- 
ardly fop of an English baronet, and suffer his un- 
seemly advances, after the assurances given to 
me?’ was the savage retort. 

‘I will meet whom I please!” 


over | 


| tardly and cruel thi 


| Resign her to his smooth, dainty rival? Never! 


“Nay, that ye shall not!" 

“To none but my father do I owe obedience. Not 
to you, sir! It is nothing to you whom I choose to 
see, here or elsewhere!” , " 

“Ts’t not?” gasped the young man, in & voice 
choked by rage, and striding up to her, he clutched 
her arm. “ Ye forget your bonds to me, mistress !’* 

“T reject and cast them off, utterly!” cried Alicia, 
starting to her feet, and flinging off his grasp. 
“You have gone too far, sir! I am nothing to you— 
and never will be—never!"’ 

“You swore to me you would not wed another 
man! Yet you are toying and dallying with my ri- 


| val when I am absent, and meeting him in secret!” 


“ Listen to me,’’ said the girl, with the dignity of 
authority, again seating herself, and waving her 
hand for him to step back. ‘+The oath you extorted 
from me when I was in deadly peril and scarce 
knew what I said, has no binding force, and: I shall 
never acknowledge any; nor shall it be kept. And 
you know I would never wed you ; so that you need 
not claim the right of an affianced husband to watch 
meand storm at me. Lama free maiden and you 
have no right over me.” 

Herrick began to feel that he had indeed gone too 
far. He struck his breast with his clenched hand. 

“You will not keep that solemn oath?” he ex- 
claimed. : 

“You had no right to preseribe it. It was.a das- 
g to take advantage of a r 
girl’s desperate strait. No; that pees had no 
force; and I am not bound to keep it.” 

“You are pledged to marry another man, then?” 
muttered Herrick, his eyes prone like coals of 
fire. “Beware, madam, I will kill the Englishman, 
before he shall have you!” 

“Your insane fury has led you into an error. | It 


| was not Sir Victor with whom I spoke here yester- 


day—” 

“Tt was!’ rudely interrupted young Maur. 

“T have said it was not, and I shall not repeat my 
denial. You have no right to find fault with me in 
any case. Now, let me hear no more of this; and, 
moreover, I bid you cease your persecution of me. 
If you do not, I shall entreat my father to take me 
away from home.” 

“Po London, mayhap?”’ 

“Very likely. \He has often promised that.’ 

Alicia rose and moved to leave the dell. But the 
miserable victim of his own passion prevented her. 

“Stay, Alicia! hear me! but one word! Ihave of- 
fended you; but you see how wretched Iam. It is 
because I love you so madly!” 

“Let me pass if you please!"’ 

“Cruel girl!) Can you not at least pardon me?” 

She turned back, softened. 

“T pardon you freely, Herrick. We may befriends, 
if you will but cease to persecute meé.”’ 

‘And it will be with us as before?.. You are mine?” 

“No; Lam not, and never will be!” 

“At least, you are pledged to favor no rival?’ 

“T will not it even that; I am free.” 

Herrick looked as if he would have broken out 
into a tempest of execrations; but the girl’s firmness 
forced him to some measure of self-control. Yet he 
strove to detain her by seizing her hand. i 

A scarf fluttered among the trees ata little dis- 
tance. Alicia called ‘“‘Margaret!’* and her friend 
came hurriedly toward them. The two girls walked 
quickly out of the dell, leaving Herrick to himself. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE AVERTED CRIME. 

It was late at night, and the household at Stone 
Crag had retired to rest. It was the custom in sum- 
mer to leave a side door unfastened for the con- 
venience of any inmate who might return to the 
house after ‘the usual hour of going to bed. 

At the dead hour when all was at the stillest, at 
manly figure approached this door, opened it an 
entered, — it wide open. He stood for an in- 
stant in the , then ascended the stairs, and turn- 
ed into Herrick’s apartment. 

A Hight was burning in the outer room on one of 
the tables. By this the young man’s face could be 
seen; pale, distorted, altered almost beyond recog- 


| nition. He staggered in his walk; his eyes were 


bloodshot; his motions seemed not under the control 
of his will. Now he stood still, gazing on vacanc 


| with the set glare of a sleep-walker; now he’ stru 


at the air with his clenched hand; now muttered 
rapidly to himself. Indulgence in the frantic passion 
of jealousy had brought the young man to the verge 
of madness. 

He had lost all hope of Alicia’s favor. Her resolute 
repudiation of the pledge given him at the castle 
convinced him that she would allow him to retain no 
hold upon her whatever. What then was he to he 

e 
might fling off her allegiance, due to him; but she 
should never be the baronet’s bride! 

He strode to the folding windows, and tore ‘away 
the silken hangings. The moon had arisen, and 
poured a flood of silver light on the steep declivity 
of broken granite outside, and the upper stones 
covered with moss and luxuriant creepers. Far be- 
low 3 the Jawn sprinkled with shade trees and bor- 
dered by dark eve ens. 

Herrick gras his cumbrous carbine, which 
stood in the corner of the room. With the strength 
of iron nerves he poised it by the barrel in his hand. 

“One blow, and the reed is crushed,’ he muttered; 
and the gleam of his white teeth through the bushy 
dark beard gave him a ferocious expression, as of a 
tiger stealing from his lair to crush an enemy. 

Carrying the carbine, he passed out of the door, 
and crossed the corridor. 

The door of Sir Victor's es on the oppo- 
site side was slightly ajar. errick pushed it open 
and entered. 

The outer room was vacant, but the door beyond 
was open, leading into the sleeping chamber. To 
this the half-crazed young man, intent on murder- 
con thoughts, advanced without an instant’s hesita- 
tion. 

The moon's rays flooded the chamber, and showed 
Sir Victor lying on the bed in a profound slumber. 

His shapely form was well defined with no cover- 
ing but the sheet. His head rested on the pillows, 
on which his tawny locks lay like clusters of gold 
thread. The white temples, the delicate features, 
were fully defined in the pale light. . His breathing 
was soft and regular as an infant's. 

No thought of mercy had the assassin. | He noted 
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the fair and smooth cheek and brow, but with an in- 
ward execration: While he stood at some distance 
from the bed, the sleeper stirred restlessly, and flung 
out one arm, muttering the words: “’Pon my life, 
Alicia—” 

That name ran like lightning through the brain of 
the desperate man. — he raised the carbine in 
both his strong/hands, and leveled it at the:slumber- 
ing man. His finger was on the trigger; the fate of 
Sir Victor Wilder hung upon a hair. 

Suddenly a consciousness of the dastardly mean- 
ness of the deed he contemplated flashed on Her- 
rick, and he swung down the ponderous weapon. 

“*T will not kill him sleeping!"’ he cried. 

He raised his voice to a shout, ‘Awake! Awake!” 

Sir Victor awoke at once, and started up. 

Effeminate as he was, he was brave enough; and 
was not lacking in presence of mind. At a single 
glance he comprehended everything, and saw his 
own danger. 

To upon his enemy and disarm him, or to 
shout for help, would be to set in full force his in- 
stinets of violence; to provoke a hand-to-hand en- 
counter, in which he must fall. Hisstrength was as 
nothing in comparison with Herrick’s, and the lat- 
ter was armed. But the power of reason over magi- 
ness remained to him. 

Perfectly calm, as he stood facing the intruder, he 
demanded: 

““Who are you?) What would you have?” 

“Tam come to kill you!” answered the assailant, 
as he again lifted the carbine. 

Sir Victor's eyes were fixed upon the young man’s, 
and did not quail for an instant. 

“At least,’’ said the baronet, “you will tell me 
what Ihave done to provoke you to murderme? 
How have I asda, ge you?” 

““You know well how!” 

“T assure you ldo not know. I shall esteem ita 
favor if you will inform me. You are laboring un- 
der some terrible mistake!” 

“No mistake! have you not stolen from me my 
betrothed bride?” 

n Most surely not! Is it your cousin to whom you 
refer?” 

“You know it is. You haye come between me 
and her, and you shall die this night.” 

“You. will thank me, Iam sure, for saving you 
from the guilt of murdering an innocent man. So 
far from even a thought of interfering with your in- 
tentions, it is but a day or two since I consulted with 
her father, how to do you a service by pepe fh 
a commission in the army. My letter to my father 
entreating him to use influence in your favor has al- 
ready reached its destination.” 

‘Did you not meet Alicia secretly at the well in 
the ravine yesterday?” demanded the young man, 
with set teeth and flashing eyes. 

‘“*T have not oe with the young lady in three 
days out of the house.” ’ 
“It’s a lie!’ shouted bt ; I love 

passages atween you yesterday in 2 

““l never met her there,” ead the baronet, firmly, 
his clear, truthful eyes still fixed on those of bh 
formidable foe. ‘It must have been the young 
English stranger, who was here in the evening!" 

““Who was he?” demanded Herrick. t 

““They called him Reginald; I did not hear the 
other name. Nay—I remeinber now; the baron 
said, afterward, he was the son of Lord Estonbury.” 

Down fell the carbine from the relaxing hand of 
the intruder, 


“ He here?” he ; 
‘“He was here with the baron yesterday.” i 
The truth in a moment-flashed on Herrick’s mind. 


. was not Sir Victor Wilder whose rivalry he had to 


ear. 

He struck his clenched hand against his forehead. 

“Can you on me?" he cried. “It is 7 who 
have wronged you / Iam awretch not fit to live!” 

Sir Victor snatched a silk dressing-gown from a 
chair by the bed, and hastily put it on. 

“You are ill, Master Herrick,” he said, kindly; * 
“ Allow me to assist you.” 

The young man had staggered back, and aan be 
to and fro, asif some mortal malady had stric 
him. As the baronet Tag extending his 
arms to keep him from ing, he recoiled, turned 
and dashed through the outer room, across the cor- 
ridor, and into his own apartment. 

At the same instant sounded a loud voice at the 
front door. Some one was beating it violently with 
—— and shouting for admission in a stentoriap 
voice, 

The roused servants ran in confusion through the 
are The cries were redoubled, till the porter 

astily shuffling along in a half-dressed state, un- 
bolted and flung open the door. 

By the light in his hand he saw a wild-looking man, 
bare-headed, with a stick in his hand, and with 
glaring eyes like one in a paroxysm of insanity. 

The porter tried to close the door upon the in- 
truder; but he pushed past the lackey, and made for 
the stairway. man threw him: in his way, 
now convinced that the intruder was either beside 
himself or intent on some mischief, He called loud- 
ly for assistance to turn him out. 

The baron himself, in his dressing-gown, apreared . 
at the head of the stairs; and not behind him 
bw Sir Victor, and his valet, newly roused from 

leep. 

Swinton knew the untimely visitor at & glance. 

“Tt is Matlin, the seer!” he exclaimed. “Let him 
pass! Let him come hither! He is ‘in the vision!" ” 

The others fell back. A degreé of superstitious 
veneration, in the minds of the common people; in- 
vested those gifted with the second-sight with super- 
human dignity. 

Matlin passed up the stairs. His fixed 
eyes took no note of any one, and they all 

e made straight for the apartment of 
Wilder, and the host followed him in, with the young ° 


aronet. 

“*T saw him here!”’ moaned the seer, as he stopped’ 
by the bed so ately, opeupiee: “T saw him with ° 
uplifted carbine. It was leveled at the’ sleeping 
man in yonder bed. Have I come too late to save 


He turned to the baron in an agony of apprehen- 


ion. 
“‘Of whom do you speak?” demanded the baron.’ 
“Oh, say, is it too late? Hath he done the deed? 
If he hath done it—I am accursed!” 
struck his forehead thrice with his open palm. 


wide-open 
ve way. 
ir Vietor 


And the seer’ 


t 
‘ 


Z youns man had evidently crawled some 


ete 
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“ What is he talking of?” asked Swinton. 

The baronet answered: 

“He is a seer, you say? He must then have fore- 
seen, or known by some occult means, a scene that 
took place in this chamber, not many minutes ago."” 

““What mean you, for mercy’s sake?’ 

“] was startled from sleep by a voice galling 
‘Awake!’ and I saw your kinsman, Master Herric! 
Maur, standing just there, with a carbine leveled at 
my head.” 

“‘Tmpossible!"” 

“Too late! too late!” groaned the seer, wringing 
his hands wildly. 

“No! all is well!” cried Sir Victor, shaking Matiin’s 
shoulder to arouse him from the trance. “It is not 
too late!” 

“Where is he? Where isthe unhappy boy?”’ ques- 
tioned the seer, turning his gaze piteously round 
him, and repeatedly clasping his forehead with both 
hands. The baron, almost as confused, was eagerly 
questioning his guest. 

“Herrick in your chamber, with intent to kill you? 
You must have been dreaming !’* 

“He came to murder me; he confessed it. His 
jealousy had wrought him to madness.” 

Ray idly he gave an account of what had hap- 
pe 


mn 
“Darkness! Darkness!” wailed Mat, in his an- 
ish and bewilderment. ‘I see him not for the 
larkness!’’ 
The baron ordered the servants to retire. 
Ps took Sir Victor's arm to goin search of Her- 
c! 
As they crossed the corridor, the seer, who follow- 
ed them, uttered a low ery: 
“Ha! the rocks! He lies bruised and bleeding on 
the rocks!" 


They had all now entered Herrick’s room. The H 


Jamp was still burning; but the dressing-room and 
chamber were both empty. 

Matlin had rushed at once to the window. 

It was wide open. The moonlight, blending with 
the-faint gleam of dawn-—so early at that season— 
fell upon the broken rocks on which the casement 
looked. There was a narrow strip of pathway, 

with shrubbery, above them just under the 

ow. Below, a jumbled mass of bowlders, gray 

and moss-covered, made a rough and perilous de- 
scent of thirty feet. 


“How dreadful!’ cried the English baronet, as | 
“Can he have! 


they looked ouf, shudderingly. 
thrown himself down?” 

The baron stepped out, peered over the verge, and 
called out loudly; but there was no answer. 

The vision h; assed from Matlin and he. stood 
white and trembli In another moment he had 
sunk upon the floor, overcome with weakness. 

“*Spe ” eed ee Filing said he 
was ig upon the rocks. Tell us where we ma; 
find him.” é 


But Matlin was insensible. 
Then 


the baron’s voice rung out, calling the ser- | 


vants of his household. As they came he bade 
them take torches and make search instantly. His 
pore kinsman—he explained hurried] 

made a misstep, and fallen upon the bowlders 
below. If not killed by the fall, he may have crawl- 
ed away somewhere to obtain help. 


CHAPTER XX. 
4 RASH DEED. 


Tsar baron and Sir Victor were foremost, as the 
party eee pe to the search. 

Alicia had been awakened by the unwonted noise 
and confusion, and hurriedly dressing, came out to 
ask what was the matter. Margaret, by chance, had 
aves all ay nit she, too, was aroused and had 
gathered the facts from the alarmed servants. 


hope: 
The alarm, they said, had been given by Matlin a did not know_you loved him, my sweet child!” 
‘i | he murmured. “ 
| clous as my own son 


‘the seer, comin; nm the vision’ to seek and save 
young Master errick, whom he had seen in deadly 
peril of some sort. On going to Herrick’s room. 

ey found he had strangely disappeared; and | 
it was supposed he had somehow lost his footing, 
and fallen down the rocks beneath his bedroom win- | 


dows. 

Alicia threw herself weeping into Margaret’s arms, 
“Tt was no accident,” she sobbed... ‘‘ He has leaped . 
down to kill lf, and 1 am the cause!” 

“Be calm, dear friend,” said Margaret, soothingly. 
“You have naught wherewith to reproach your- 
self, Stay you here, and I will go out after the , 
gentlemen,’ 

“No, Margaret; I will go with you.” 

The bwo girls went forth together. 

y By e the first flush of morning appeared 
in theeast. The party were searching with torches, 
but had as yet discovered no one. The young man 
was not upon the rocks beneath his window. 

aret was first to hear the whine of a dog,a 
short ce below, and to the left, 

“Tt is Mat’s dog!” she exclaimed. 

“Then he has found him |” 

The girl whistled to the dog. He bounded a few 
steps toward them; but hearing the unfamiliar 
voice, went 

But. his master now called; and with a joyous bark, 
he obeyed the summons. Acrytrom the gentlemen 
in search told that they were now on the trace. 

“ Let us go to them!”’ said Alicia. 

They oi forward, and soon saw what had 


human form Jay in the hollow between two 
bowlders; one arm bent under him, and per- | 

fi Epon. After precipitating himself from 
cony into which the window opened, the 


‘ore he swooned, 
As they lifted him up, Alicia grew pale, leaned 
heavily on her friend’s arm, and seemed about to | 
faint. Margaret threw both arms around her, and | 
drew her away toward the house. She saw it was 
no scene for either of them, i 
“Let us Re. in,” she said, ‘‘and make ready the 
ey will ier, Apes presently.” | 

Matlin raised Herrick. He was | 


al gem ory etd 
mo im. Bide: here a bit; ‘0 on, 
snd ulispeteh ‘bonaid for the surgeon,” ~ 

He walked rapidly toward the house. 

Matlin was chafing the young man’s forehead and 


- 


to them— | 


| derer!”? 
| father! I meant not to be harsh, but I drove him to | 


not true that you love Herrick; that you were be- 


so!” 


myself bound by any promise! That drove him 


hands, tears falling from his own eves, Herrick 
opened his, and looked intelligently in his face. 
“Oh, my boy!” cried the seer, clasping his hands 
a ea his own, ‘‘ why hast thou committed this 
But the young man had swooned again. They lift- 
ed. bim and conveyed him into the house. 
bed had been hastily prepared in the morning- 
room; some called it Alicia’s boudoir, for it was 
sacred to feminine occupation. Here stood her 
spinet, her embroide 
and drawing-table. Vases of flowers bloomed in the 
corners. The fresh, fragrant air of early morning 


came in at the open windows, like a spirit diffusing | f 


blessings brought from heaven. 
It was here Herrick was laid and tenderly cared 


for by the ladies; Margaret assuming the direction | 


of matters. It was here the surgeon found him, 
already in the grasp of the fever consequent upon 

i unnatural excitement, and the terrible shock 
to his system occasioned by his fall. 

The medical man shook his head when he had ex- 
amined his patient. Then he whispered directions 
to Margaret, whom his practiced eye at once singled 
out as the presiding genius of the invalid’s quarters. 

The other inmates of the room were ordered out. 
No one was to enter at all except Margaret and Mat- 
lin. -He-would watch the follow 
long as the course of the fever continued. 


; chamber? 

No; it'was better he should remain where he was. 
There was risk in removal; for he had sustained in- 
ternal injuries, that cau: inflammation. 

The baron followed the surgeon out. 

Bh the poor laddie live?’ he asked, apprehen- 
ively. 


tween life and death. 


nerves have had some shock previous to his 
, Do you know what drove him to this act?” 

“To what act?” 

‘**Is it possible, Lord Swinton, you do not know he | 
did this violence to himself?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ His fall was no accident. He must have leaped 
from the window or the balcony.” 

“Nay; he has had sorrow, but not to make him a 
lunatic! He may have been walking in his sleep.” 

“*T tell you, no; he made that leap to end his life; ; 
for that very purpose.” 

‘“Why should he do that?’ 

“ Ay, Task you, why! Had aught befallen to drive 
him into lunacy? 4 

“Surely not.’ 

“Something hath chanced, then, more than you 
know of. I will come this evening. Let no one but 
the young woman I spoke with stay in the room.” 

He rode away, and the baron turned back to lead 
away his daughter. | 

She was kneeling by the bed, her white brow | 
| pressed upon one of the sufferer’s hands that was 
| resting on the silken coverlet. 1 
{ 


Margaret stood over her, calm but sorrowfu 
| py ees her entreaties that she would rise. No 
, one else was present. 
| Alicia made no resistance when her father lifted | 
| her up, and half-carried, half-led her from the room. | 
| He took her into his library, which was nearly o sa 
site, the door opening into the hall. He placed her 
a a leathern couch and drew her fondly to his 
reast. 
| ‘“¥ou must not be cast down, child.”’ he said, 
gly. ‘‘The surgeon thinks he will live.” 
The leaned her head on her father’s shoulder, 
and sobbed piteously. He gave her again and 
| again the assurance that they had everything to 


| soothin, 


ow that I know it, his life is pre- 


17 
Ss. 


frame, and her writing-desk | 


night, and as | 
as the young man to be removed to his own | 


“T think he will; but it will be a tough tussle be- | 
Only be sure to have him | 
kept quiet. His brain is in a state I do not like; And | 


| 


** Oh, no, no, no, father!" 

“What else am Ito understand? You said you 
would die too, if he should die.” 

“ With remorse, I said, father! Because I was 
harsh to him. I do not love him, but as a kinsman, 
and as your friend!” 

“ Art girl?” 

“Sure, indeed, father. I could not marry him! 
Oh, never! never!” 

he baron arose and paced the room, while 
Pte wiped away the tears that would continue to 
low. 
fe! last her father stopped, regarding her stead- 


iy. 

“Let us settle this matter,” he said. “I have 

thought it might come to a match between the man 

who should wear my name and title, and my child. 

ss peta please me well, girl, to see you Herrick’s 
ride.’ 

“Tt cannot be, father! Never! Never!” 

* Alicia, let me tell Rhee I can never ore you to 
the young man id, after what has happened. 
He was imprudent to come hither, landless and pen- 
eng a weave snares for a maiden of honorable 

“‘Oh, father, he never tried to insnare me!” 

“You listened to him; I can see it all. He is a 
courtly gallant, and poor Herrick has no chance be- 
side him. But we will send our young cousin to 
the army, and he will become courtly and polished 
too. He is the better man of the twain; and that 
you will acknowledge,” 

‘** Dear father—” 

“*We will speak no more of this now. Go to your 
room, my child.” 

Long after the girl went, her father mused on the 
unpromising aspect of affairs. Herrick’s illness 
might be long; and when recovered, he must join 
the army, in which Sir Victor had promised him a 
commission. It might be a year or more before he 
and Alicia would in meet; and meanwhile she 


| must not be allowed to cherish recollections of the 
| Foun Englishman who had so indiscreetly betrayed 


| English baronet, leavin 


“Oh, father!’ wailed the maiden, “it was my 
fault! If he should die, it is Iwho am his mur- 


“ Alicia!” 


“Do not be an; with me! Pity me, dear | 


frenzy!" 


“1 do not understand you, my daughter. Is it 


trothed?”’ 
“Oh, no!” 


, 

‘‘At least that you loved each other? Be calm, 
my child, and tell me all!” 

Alicia lifted up her head. Her pale cheeks were | 
wet with tears; but her eyes, frank and truthful, 
did not quail.- 

““My cousin loved me,” she said. ‘I told you, | 
papa, how he saved me at the castle, that ht, | 
an forced me to swear I would wed no other 


“You promised him?’ 
“I was forced into it; that promise should never | 
have been extorted. It was cruel to fetter me 


“ Ha!” exclaimed the baron. Something of the 
truth began to break on his perceptions. 


“Herrick was jealous of me; he ve me no. 
peace. And yesterday we ial Witarret } 


“* 4 quarrel?” 
He claimed me 
to kill 


“He reproached me so bitterly! 


as belonging to him. He threatened any | 
suitor—” 
“And you?” 
“T was very angry. I roe cruelly to him. Ide- 
claved that I would never listen to his love, nor hold 


“But now, my daughter, you repent of having | 
been cruel to him?” 

“Oh, father, how could I foresee what has ha 

ned? He must have thrown himself from the 

lcony, in despair! If he should die—I shall die, | 
too, of remorse!” 

“We will nottalk of dying, my child. Herrick 
willlive! He is young, and his youthful strength 
will triumph over the fever. And when we have him 
oe and strong again, you will make him happy, 

cia. 

“What mean you, papa?” 

“You know, now, ¢ you love our kinsman. 
We will-nurse him back to health, and then I will tell,’ 
him my daughter returns his affection.” 


| the aie ge Span pe | 


is love on his last hurried visit. 

The baron decided on taking his daughter to Lon- 
don. There she would mingle in the society to 
which her birth entitled her. She would forget her 
foolish romance for Reginal?, and either make a 
brilliant marriage or turn with loving remembrance 
to her cousin when he should be fitted by his social 
experiences to woo and win a bride. 

tlin, the seer, devoted himself to his night- 
watches by the bedside of his young friend. t 
after two or three days it was necessary to finda 
substitute, and he returned to his hut for a day. 
There he was found and arrested by a party of sol- 
diers, under the authority of a constable, on the 
charge of being one of the outlaws and abettors of 
the mnuggiers on the coast. The same party came 
to execute another warrant for the arrest of Her- 
rick Maur. But the baron received them, and his 
testimony was sufficient to satisfy the magistrates 
that Herrick had not been one of the rioters. Evi- 


|-dence was also furnished of Matlin’s innocence, and 


he was liberated. 
Herrick was at the crisis of his fever when his 


| faithful friend came to renew his attentive nursing. 


Youth and the strength of a rugged constitution car- 
ried him safely through. 

One morning he unclosed his eyes and looked with 
intelligence into the fair, mild face of Margaret 
Heyburn bending over him. 

‘““ Where am 1?’ he feebly asked. 

A soft hand was laid on the patient’s foreh 
and a soft voice bade him ask no questions, but 


sleep. 

When the See was able to listen, Margaret told 
him of the illness he had suffered, and of the dangers 
he had passed. Also, that the baron and his 
daughter, as soon as they were assured that his life 
was safe, had set out for London with the young 

him to the care of the phy- 
sician and his faithful Matlin. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE UNWILLING BRIDE. 

Ir was a holiday in the little hamlet near Eston- 
bury Court. The joy-bells rung at intervals; the 
village maidens were arraying themselves in their 
best finery, and the children, dressed in white and 
carrying garlands of fresh flowers, were forming in 
procession to march to the church when the appoint- 
ed hour was near. 

They were to strew with flowers the pathway ete 


| youthful bride. The little church was decora' 


with flowers, in honor of the festal occasion. 
It was the wedding-day of Lady Helen Vane 


, Thorpe, the now acknowledged nome a the —~ 
mbury. e 


marquis and the widowed L u 

was to m Maurice Howard, the Marquis of Es- 

sentiny who had succeeded to the title and estates 
oF e discovery of Reginald’s birth being made 

public. 


Raqienle had relinquished the honors he had won 
so nobly as soon as he was fully satisfied of the truth 
of the statements of the woman he had believed to 
be his mother. After a dispassionate examination 
by his solicitors and the high counsel ered had sum- 
moned to aid their researches, no doubt remained 
that the Sa of infants had really taken place 
at the time — fied. 7 

Corroborative proof was furnished by details ap- 
parently trifling, and the evidence of one or two per- 


| sons which supplied missing links, till no er 


questions could be : ; 
Once admitted the exchange and the imposition 
on the late eo ee of a supposititious heir, there 
was no need of further inquiry. No attempt was 
made to follow the noble pair—Lord and Lady Es- 
tonbury—in their travels and proloages sojourn on 
the birth of Lady 
Estonbury’s child. 


The matter was not suffered to onesie the courts. 
Reginald only waited to be sure he had no claiin to 
the title, to abandon it quietly. He himself wrote to 


the heir-at-law. 
While Reginald pre himself for the study of 
the profession on which he expected to rely ary 


living, the new marquis traveled in state, surround 


| by his dependents, to the splendid home he was to 


SESS, 
oe asked to see the widowed marchioness, and 
was shown to the drawing-room, where she received 


| him in all the magnificence of her beauty and rank, 


h 


a) 


LADY HELEN'S VOW. 


ae 


SESE 


Her toilet was as rich as could be consistent with a 
widow’s first mourning. She presented the marquis 
formally to her daughter, the Lady Helen Vane 
Thorpe, and welcomed him to Estonbury Court. 

Lady Bstonbury had heard it said of the heir-at- 
law that he was a man who was extremely tena- 
cious of what belonged to himself, He knew his 
own rights, and would never bate a jot of them. He 
was not young, and had had a struggle with the 
hard world for means to live in comfort before the 
astounding news came to lift him to the summit of 
earthly prosperity. Now he was ready ‘to take the 
goods the gods provide,” and to enjoy it to the ut- 
most. 


Some dowagers might have been Spprehenetye of 
what should happen to themselves at the advent of an 
heir unknown to them. 
to be settled, in which the separate interests might 
conflict, and the man in power might be supposed to 
be sure of victory. Lady Estonbury had no fears 
whatever. She was not even disturbed by the least 
suspicion that her favorite scheme—the marriage of 
her child with the heir—might be bafiled. 

At the first glance she read the character of the 
men with whom she had to deal. The narrow and 
receding forehead, the full but not firm lips, the 
eyes that often were fixed on the ground while 
speaking, and seldom met the looks fastened on the 
face, were expressive features. The new lord was a 
finely-proportioned man, of goodly breadth and 
length of limb, and both graceful and self-possess- 
ed; but his countenance gave the impression of a 
character weak, reticent, and governed by self- 
interest in preference to any loftier principle. A 
want of generous sympathy, a sordi segard for 
selfish considerations, and a degree of obstinacy in 
the pursuit of cherished aims, were decidedly ap- 
parent, in spite of the veneering of polished society 
manners. 


Helen was painfully affected by the first sight of | 


thisman. A shiverran through her whole frame. 
She knew her mother’s purpose; she knew also her 
unscrupulous determination to carry it out. It was 
as vain for her to attempt resistance, as for the 
coe bird to beat its wings against the iron bars 
of its cage. F 

The hand she gore the stranger was like ice, and 
her eyes drooped before him, He looked in her face 
for a moment, and one might have read in his that 
he ag her plain and unattractive. 

Lady Estonbury still assumed the role of mistress 
of the establishment, and treated the marquis asa 
weleome guest. He was invited to remain, like any 
other stranger, and shown to his apartment, whither 
his servants had already conveyed his baggage and 
the various belongings brought with him. 

As he threw himself into a large easy-chair and 
submitted to the operations of his valet in prepar- 
ing his toilet for dinner, his thoughts ran on the cool 
self-possession of the lady he had just quitted, and 
the evident intention she had of bringing about the 
alliance with her daughter. j 

“ Hum—I can see it very well,’ he mused, witha 
gentle sub-titter. ‘‘ Would like to hook me—um— 
um, I don’t wonder young Reginald would have 
nothing to do with her!—um—always thought it was 
that disappointment brought her ladyship’s con- 
science to the surface! Um—a piece of good luck 
for me! Wants to hook me now—um—but it’s no 
£2, my lady! no, no, no! The Marquis of Estonbury |! 

! I shall marry—in time—um—but I shall havea 
bride that will do credit to my taste—um, Radiant 
beauty—bright black eyes—gait like a Juno—the 
hand of an empress—um—the majesty of a Cleopa- 
tra—the spirit of a Joan— Ah!” F 

And he smacked his lips—for he knew a realiza- 
tion of all this schedule of female charms—one, too, 
whom he had failed to make sensible of his own 
claims to homage or admiration. ; 

We will not dwell upon his new dreams, bright and 

olden as they were. Days passed, and he took no 

er mave toward assuming the mastership of his 
domain. mehow or other, her ladyship was still 
the controlling power. But he meant to ave a set- 
tlement shortly. Finally, after conference with his 
steward and his valet, he resolved on spending a few 
weeks in London at the season’s close, and visiting 
the Continent before disturbing Lady Ustonbury in 
her occupancy of the Court. 

He gave orders for the necessary packing, sum- 
moned his confidential man of business and placed 
him in charge, and graciously announced to the lady 
he honored as his guest, though she still treated 
him as hers, his intention to absent, 1 pamnaps 
many months, and his wish that she would regard 
Estonbury Court as her own residence as long as it 
should please her to do so. 

That evening the lady summoned the marquis to 
an interview in her private parlor, in her suit of 
apartments, sacred to herself. 

The conference lasted several hours. When Lord 
Estonbury went to his own chamber bis valet noticed 
that he looked haggard and worn, as if ten years had 
passed in one hour over his head, leaving the traces 
of time and decay. His sallow complexion wore a 
sickly or; his lips trembled; his eyes glanced 
furtively about him; his whole aspect was strangely 
different from the assured, bold and easy manner 
that had marked his demeanor. 

He dismissed the attendant with a curt reproof 
for waiting for him; he had no business to take note 
how late his master chose to remain up, nor how he 
looked. The man heard his lord bolt his dressing- 
room door, and went away muttering, as he yawned 


sleepily: = 
What's in the wind, now? Never did such a 
thing before, as lock me out! Him and the dow- 
shada be I'm thinking!” 
ady Estonbury had forbidden her maid to come 
toher room. As she undressed herself, it could be 
seen that she was unusually pale, and bore the 
traces of great agitation. But her proud spirit and 
ion will, as ever, triumphed over least tendency 
weakness. 

She went to the door of her daughter’s sleeping- 
room, listened, and tried to turn the knob. It would 
not yield; the door was fastened. Not asound was 
to be heard within. The lady pighed; and if her 
haughty soul ever bowed itself in prayer it was 
nearest tha’ e when she mentally invoked bless- 


it fram: 
pod the head of the only being she loved on earth 
orin heaven! 


What 9 Those of worldly rank, station 
and wealth, ee ee otk paced, the wealth of a 


There were several points | 


proee Did Le are go with it? Nay—she 
hought not of that. Could those gifts satisfy the 
loving heart of the girl? She troubled not herself to 
answer the question. " 

The next morning the girl was sent for to attend 
her mother in her dressing-room, Lady Estonbury 
was calm and reserved. She touched Helen’s fore- 
head with her lips, and. bade her be seated. 

* Lord Estonbury,’’ she said, quietly, aftera pause, 
‘proposed for you, Helen, last evening.” 

The girl started, and looked in the lady's face with 
wild, affrighted eyes. 


“Did you not hear me, child? The marquis wishes | 


to make you his wife!" 

Helen rose and stood before her mother. 

‘‘Tt cannot be that he wishes it! she cried. ‘He 
has shown me no attention; he does not care for 
me!” 

‘*How can you judge of that? What does a girl 
know of a man’s heart? .He has proposed for you; 
it is the best proof of his love.” 

“Love!” echoed Helen, faintly, yet with a tone of 
mockery. 

“And if he were not romantic enough to fallin 
love at first sight, has a man of rank no other 
thought, or purpose, or duty, than how to indulge 
his fancy? A peer must choose a wife who can grace 
his station.” 

‘Tam not such a one!” murmured the girl, 

“TL have told you, Helen, what his Jordship said; I 
shall expect you to be obedient to my will, and pre- 
pare to receive him as your affianced husband,” 

“Oh, Lady Estonbury—!” she began. 

The lady frowned, 

“*Ts it thus you address me?” 

“Mamma, then! Spare me, I entreat you! Do 
not force me to marry this man!” 

* Helen!” 

“He does not loveme! He does not want to marry 
me! You have made him do this!” 

“Foolish girl! How could I compel the man to 
offer himself to yout 

“IT know not: but you have power to do anything! 
Oh, mother! leave me free.” 

“ Ungrateful girl!” 

“Tam not ungrateful for all your kindness; but I 
cannot, oh, I cannot wed a man who is averse to me, 
and whom I—almost hate!" 

“Wretched child! you love that base-born cburl, 
Reginald Chisholm !’” 

The girl sunk at her mother’s feet, hiding her face 
* the sue of her dress, and struggling to repress 

er sobs. 

“Do you dare confess it?” the lady cried. ‘That 
7 daughter of mine should stoop to such degrada- 

ion!’ 


Then Helen lifted up her tear-stained face; though | 


she did not rise, 

“Tt was yourself who taught me to love Reginald,” 
she said, in trembling yet passionate tones. ‘ You 
knew him,to be just what he is; yet you wished him 
to be my—husband.”” 

“And he scornfully rejected you! He threw up 
title and fortune, rather than wed you! You, who 
have the blood of the Estonburys in your veins— 
while he—_ Out on you, girl! Have you no touch of 
proper pride?” 

‘The girl covered her face with both her hands. 

“Ay, you may well hide your face! To love a 
man who has spurned you! Will you grovel, still, at 
his feet? Show that you have the spirit of your race! 
Become the Marchioness of Estonbury! Let him see 
you. are not erushed by his contempt!” 

Alas! there was no pride in the maiden’s nature to 
answer such an appeal. She loved, and loved hope- 
Jessly. She would have laid down life for the ob- 
ject of her love: she had no spirit to rise in resent- 
ment against him for having despised her! 

The conference was prolonged more than an hour. 
Lady wen § was accustomed to rule with ab- 
solute sway. Her will was despotic; her daughter's 
had never before been hed in opposition. The 
stronger nature came off victorious. 

Helen left the drawing-room drooping like a 
stricken lily, and subdued to full submission. 

She begged permission to spend the day in her 
ownroom. This was granted till evening, 

After dinner the young lady appeared in the draw- 
ing-room to receive her accepted suitor. They could 
not be trusted alone; and the marchioness spent the 
evening in their Somapany, and bade her daughter 
play and sing... Before bedtime it was arranged that 
the marquis should take a short trip to London, 
while the, troussean of his bride was preparing; re- 
turning at an early day for the wedding, 


ER, XXIL 
THE SOLEMN VOW. 

‘Tum bride sat in her dressing-room betore the 
mirror, The splendid room was filled with the para- 
phernalia of wedding finery. The snowy silk, with 
its rich velvety folds, lay upon a divan; the ex- 
quisite vail of Mechlin lace and orange-flower wreath 
were at hand, The table was covered with essence; 

"4 7 ‘ gine and all the various appendages o: 

e toilet. 

Helen would let no hairdresser Appecach hee siken 
brown tresses.. Only her own maid was permitted 
to brush them, as usual; and she was ordered to 
plait and coil them in the style worn every day. Not 
an_ornament was added to their glossy aarnoance: 

When the maid had finished her duty, she was dis- 
missed, as her young mistress desired to be alone. 

The bride was deathly pale. 
en; but/a strange, wild light occasionally leaped 
from them. Then she would close them with a - 
ed shudder, as if shutting in thoughts she could not 
bear to reveal. 

Once she glanced at her reflection in the full- 
length mirror. Itwas not that of a beauty, but a 
suffering, woman, She turned away with a sigh, 
quickly repressed, 

Then she held up her left hand, On the fore- 
Angst epenkied 4 solitaire diamond of enormous 
value. {It was her seareement ring. She looked at 
it steadily, and smiled a wan smile; but not in ad- 
mization of its  GOrzeous brilliance, 
fireath. “Key that thay wer pnlnckcinis prions nical 

reath. “Key may yet oc ) tes! 
I will bear one for the Sales of the oth ps . 

The door opened softly, and Mrs.. Chisholm, the 
former lady’s-maid of the marchioness—her fayor- 
ite still, = called to nerservice on specialoceasions 
—came in, 


Her eyes were sunk-' 


soul, Lady Helen!” she exclaimed; 
“not dressed yet! Where is your ladyship’s tire- 
woman? She has quite neglected her duty! ShallI 
call her and the other maids?” 

“Stop!” cried the girl, authoritatively. 

“Or will you let me dress you? I have great skill, 
my lady thinks; for she would have no hands about 
her but mine, on this occasion, May I put on your 
dress? Isee your bair is done; but J wish you would 
permit me to crimp it under the wreath!" 

* Leave me,” said Helen. 

“But do you know how late it is? The bridemaids 
are ready, and waiting! My lord is dressed, and in 
his room; the valet told me; and my lady was fin- 
ished balf an hour since. She will be here for you 
diary 

“ Di 
room|)’’ 

The woman stared, It was the first time the girl 
had ever spoken.in that tone, in her hearing. 

“I beg pardon,” she whimpered, with a courtesy 
so low as to savor of irony. As she went out, she 
muttered: ‘‘The young lady feels her rank! To 
speak so to me, who was her mother so long!” 

A few minutes later, and Lady Estonbury herself, 
in her sweeping robes, dressed for the ceremony, 
passed into the room where her daughter still sat. 
absorbed in thought, She was vexed at the report 
of her maid, and spoke severely. 

“Helen, what is this? Not dressed? Alone, too? 
Where are your maids?” 

“Tt is time enough,” the girl answered. 

“There is no time for dallying. The carriages 
wait and the guests are ready. Iwill call in the tire- 
women.” 

“Stay a moment,’ said Helen, as her mother 
touched the bell-cord. 

“Why? Have you anything tosay? What is the 
matter, child?” 

“Yes, I must say something. I have been only an 
obedient slave so far--” 

‘How strangely you talk! Surely you are not 
going to turn rebel now?” 

“No fear of that. Ihave submitted to my fate. I 
will try todo my duty. I will be a gentle and obedi- 
ent wife, even if I cannot love him.” 

“An excellent resolution. You will be happy, too; 


“Bless m 


” 
you not hear me, Chisholm? Leave this 


| I doubt it not.” 


“T do not know—I do not care. But I want to tell 
you one thing, mother. I was in the alcove of the 
room where you and Mrs. Chisholm were i 
last evening.’ 

The lady started, and grew pale. 

“You were in the alcove?” she asked. ‘You hid 
yourself there to listen to our conversation?” 

“No, madam, I did not; it was an accident my be- 
ingthere. WhenI heard you I was coming out; but 
you uttered a name that arrested my attention, and 
I ie oly Yes, confess it, I was determined to hear 
what you had to say, concerning him/’ The lady 
cloned her teeth and set her lips, repressing her 
emotion. 

“\A singular curiosity,’ she said, with sarcastic 
emphasis, “‘ in a bride on the eve of marriage.” 

“T was anxious to know,” continued the girl, ‘if 
Ls had fulfilled the stipulation you made. You 

ow what it was?” 

“Oh, yes! to offer your young hero an annuity!* 
It was respectfully tendered, according to the agree- 
ment between us,” 

“And accepted by him?” 

“You are a silly girl; ignorant of the ways of men, 
toask such a question. Of course the young man de- 
clined it.”’ 

“He declined it?” 

““There was no reason why he should receive the 
bounty of one to whom he has ever been a torment 
and ashame!" said the lady,bitterly. ‘* With his ideas 
of independence, he could have but one answer to 
such a proposition.” 

“And he suffers all the evils of poverty?” 

“He found friends who set him up in the study of 
a profession. He will do well enongh. Helen, you 
make me blush for you. At sucha time as this, to 
occupy your mind with the concerns of another than 
your husband; one, too, who slighted and scorned 
you! Shame upon you!” 

“ Have patience, mother; I have more to say. I 
discovered something from your conversation which 
Idid not suspect.” 

‘Indeed! And what, pray?” 

“That you are still practicing some terrible wrong, 
or fraud, toward Reginald.” 

‘Helen! How dare you?” 

“Theard enough to convince me. There is some- 
what behind your confession that he was not your 


| son. You have done something more to him.” 


“Wicked girl, what mean you?" 

With clenched hand the lady strode up to the 
dressing-table. Helen rose and faced her, defiance 
flashing in her eyes. 

‘He is not the son of the Chisholms, and there is 
some mystery you are hiding, of vital consequence 
to him; a mystery even Chisholm does not know.” 

The lady’s very lips were livid with passion or fear. 
They moved convulsively, but uttered no audible 


sound. 

“Theard her plead with you, madam, to know 
‘the secret.’ _I heard her say: ‘he was not her son; 
that the birth-mark was not on hisarm.’ The ‘ birth- 
mark’ was her son’s, as I understood.” 

Lady Estonbury clutched the girl’s arm with a 
grasp like iron. 

“You serpent!’ she hissed in her ear. ‘You un- 
natural viper! You would sting me to death!” 

“T would do you good. Not harm. I would ease 
your conscience of a crime that will crush you, slay 
you, if you do not repent. I adjure you, solemnly, 
mother, if youhave wronged Reginald, make him 
restitution,” If you do not, I swear that J will!” 

The lady smote her forehead with her open palm. 

““Am I going mad?’ she exclaimed, ‘or is it my 
a child that risen against me to drag me down 

ruin?” 


“Mother! mother!” cried Helen. “ Listen to me! 
Whatever is in the way of doing right, have 
courage to do it! Iwill stand by you!” And she 
flung her arms round the lady’s neck. 

But the lady tore her clasped hands apart and flung 


er off. 

“Away, unnatural girl!’ she cried. ‘Base child 
that would destroy your mother! Perjured bride, 
that would sin pn your husband for the sake 
a stranger!" 


| 


416 


Helen answered not; but her bosom’s heaving and 
her quivering features told of the excitement under 
which she labored. 


“Can you deny—shameless girl! that you love the | 


man yet?” 

‘I do not deny it,” replied the sad bride. ‘It was 
the first confession made to Lord Estonbury, when 
you forced me to receive him as 4 betrothed. I 
thought he would have leftme, when I told him; -but 
he said he would not give me up.” 

“You are not worthy his love, ungrateful girl!’ 

“T know it well. Lam not worthy the love of any 
man. Callhim hither,madam. Tell him Iam res- 
olutely bent on one thing; to discover what is the 


conspiracy against Reginald and to foil it! Yes— | 


mother! J swear to doit! Iwill find it out yet! I 
warn ¥ ha now, that you may save yourself the loss 
and shame hereafter; that you may save me the 
agony of knowing that [ have brought exposure on 
youl” 


Lady Estonbury paced the room with irregular | 


steps, struggling with the passion that threatened 
to overmaster her. 

At last she bees directly in front of her daugh- 
ter, glaring at her with wolfish eyes, her face 
blanched to the hue of marble. 

‘* Are you done?” she growled. 

“Yes. I have said all, now. Let me repeat it. I 
oe oe myself—so help me Heaven—to discover and 

ring to light the wrong under which he—Reginald— 
suffers! to do him right, even if it costs my life; if it 
costs the ruin of all my house! This I have sworn, 
mother. Now, will you call my lord, and let him 
know my resolution?” 

“There is no need!” 

“Ts he aware of the ‘ secret?” 

“Whatever there is—or has been—is_known to 
him, as much as to me. What a fool I am, to let 
such an outbreak move me!” 

The lady wiped her damp forehead with her cost- 
ly lace-bordered handkerchief.” 

“Now, you are coming to your senses, I hope! 
Your melodrama is finished!” 

Helen looked in her face unblenching. 

“Tcannot compass your secret,” she said, mourn- 
fully. ‘I cannot foil the conspiracy, till I know 
more. ButIuwillknowmore. Be sure of that.” 

There was atap at the door and a mingling of 
sweet and shrill voices came to the ear. 

“Ts the bride ready?” 

Lady Estonbury flung the door open, and called 
the maids. They came hurriedly in. 
stood rigid and pale as a ghost, her eyes fixed on her 
mother. 

“Do your work, and do it quickly,” said her lady- 
ship, authoritatively. 

It was speedily done. Helen made no resistance. 
She was arrayed in the bridal dress, and the bridal 
vail was fastened in her hair. The flowers were duly 
placed, and the bouquet was placed in her hand. 

She said not one word. Only once her imploring 
ee sought her mother’s. The mute appeal was un- 

erstood, and scornfully dismissed. 

The clock had struck eleven some time since. The 

rocession had formed; the bridal train was waiting. 
elen was led out by ber mother from her chamber, 
and down the grand stairway. 

The bridemaids, attendants and guests joined 
them in the hall. They took their places in the car- 


On the green fronting the church, the wedding- 
party alighted, and formed for entrance, while the 
village girls strewed flowers in the way, and the 
merry bells rung, and the hum of holiday rejoicing 
was hushed as the long-expected train took its way 


into the ivy-covered church. There, the marquis | 


received his bride at the altar. 


Lady Estonbury watched her anxiously till the | 


ceremony was over. 
Then she uttered an inaudible “ Thank Heaven,” 
and turned to depart with the rest. 


The signing of names in the register, the adjourn- | 
t! 


ment of the company to thé great house, the 
wed areukfast, =) tthe departure of the mar- 
- on their wedding tour, followed in due | 
order. 


By the window of an upper room at “Stone Crag” 
mansion, the invalid, Herrick Maur, reclined; look- 
ing out on the picturesque landscape, and inhaling 
the cool breeze that crept in, laden with the fragrance 
of new-mown hay from the meadow. 


His strength had returned very slowly. In many | 


respects he was changed. The wild outbreaks of 
ion he had been wont to indulge in, were sub- 
ed; he bore with exemplary patience the draw- 
backs of weakness and depression of spirits. 
aret Heyburn, his kind nurse, and the super- 
intendent of the household, had pressed on_his at- 
tention, from time to time, books out of the library, 
and had spent many evenings in reading aloud to 
bim. The taste for reading once awakened, it be- 
came a passion with him; and thus many lonely 
hours were beguiled. 

He always listened attentively when the girl 
brought in letters from the baron or Alicia, to read 
them aloud. The baron frequently wrote him. 
He would read these missives again and again, as he 
lay on the couch; but never sent message or word 
in return; nor had he ever once alluded to Alicia. 

He began to long, as he gained strength, for free- 
dom to go out; to ride, or to walk. But he submitted 
to the physi *s orders, contenting himself with 
Matlin’s visits for news of the outer world. The in- 


was necessary 
some fatal disorder of the chest. 

On this morning he felt unusually well. A few 
embers burned in the chimney, for the sharp, brac- 
ing air had begun to be felt the early morning; 
but the window was open. Herrick had laid aside 
his book, and was watching the workmen and bum- 
mers at their several tasks below the terraces. As 
he gazed idly, he saw two horses passing along the 
line bordering the copse a quarter of a mile distant. 
He started up quickly, and touching the bell-cord, 

for his attendant. 
man appeared at the door in a moment. 
“I see Matlin’s steed yonder,” his master said; 


The bride | 


LADY HELEN’S VOW 


| Margaret was already near the door; and she 
| came as the man left the room. To her the in- 
| valid repeated his question. 

“Do not excite yourself,” she said, et 
} pee his hand, and noting that it trembled, while 

a flush mounted to his pale forehead. ‘*‘ Who could 
it be. that would come hither under Matlin’s guid- 
ance?’" 

‘““Nay—I dreamed not it was—my fair cousin!” 
the young man answered. ‘I am not so weak as 
| you think, Margaret. The fever left me many weeks 

since.” 
ue And your—your kinsfolk are in London,” added 
| 
| 


argaret. 
a and likely to stay there; at least not to re- 
turn hither. ie never—one, at least. Said 
| you not the fair lady was a worshiped belle in the 
| gay world?” 
| “I did not say so; but—” 
| “Butshe must be; and no marvel; her beauty is 
rarer than a crown, You see, I can speak of her 
calmly now, Margaret.” 
|) “Ay, and Iam glad, Master Herrick.” 
| “T have more to say, anon; but now, 
a this stranger. Bring both hi 
| rectly.” 
| Margaret left the room, and presently returned, 
| ushering in the seer in his usual Scottish clansman’s 
| dress, and a lady in traveling coat and a hat such as 
was worn in the lowlands. <A vail of gray gauze 
fluttered from it, but was not thick enough to con- 
ceal the features of the wearer. 
| Herrick started to his feet, exclaiming: 
ee ~~. - : 
e woman gave a short, gasping cry, sprung for- 
ward, flung her arms about the young chan clasped 
him to her breast, and then sunk on the floor at his 


feet. Ls 
“Hilda! What news bring you? My father! Is 


he dead?” A 

“The heavens forbid, Master Herrick!’’ cried the 
woman, rising as he drew her up, and taking the 
| seat on the couch to which he waved her. ‘Sir Ken- 
| neth fares well! He is anxious but for his son—of 
whose illness the seer wrote to him,” 

Matlin explained that he had given the father 
| such an account as was necessary, without alarm- 
| ing him.” 
| **AndIecame over to see to the household stuff, 
| and various matters to be sold, and the money con- 
veyed to Sir Kenneth,” added Hilda. 

“My father is well?” 
| ‘“* Ay, and in excellent spirits, save for missing the 
face of hisson. He hath but a lonely life.” 

“* And Gregory ?”* 
| “Gregory, and the rest, joined a company on the 
return to England.” 

‘*Gregory in England?” 

‘They were on the coast of Wales a month since.” 
rs put their heads into the lion’s mouth,” said 

in. 

“Nay—they have quit the smuggling concern. 
They were ona French trading pit i 

“My father hath need of rages ia then?” 

“Not yet; but he wants his goods disposed of, as 
he cannot return hither.” 

Herrick beckoned Mar, t to him, and whis- 
pered to her. She nodded and left the room, pre- 
sently returning with a small ebony box, which she 
placed in the invalid’s hands. 

“T have a store of gold here,” said Herrick, 
““meaning to send it tomy father. Take it, Hilda, 
| and give itinto his hands.” 
| She took the box, and the key, suspended ona 
| ribbon, which she hung about her neck. 


irl, go 
er di- 


“You must not part wi’ all you have,” put in Mat- 
lin. “I ha’e summat to send, too.” 

‘* And I, too,” said Margaret, her brown eyes fill- 
ing with tears. 

‘Let her take what I send,” replied Herrick. “IT 
will bring more when I come.” 


“And will ye come, Master Herrick? Eh! but it 
| willbe jo news I shall take wi’ me to dear Sir 
Kenneth!’ 


‘“*T will come as soon as Iam strong Set 

“ And I will bear the lad company,” added Matlin. 

The woman clasped her hands with joy. Margaret 
alone looked grave. 
| Herrick again whispered her; she rung the bell, 
| and gavean order to the attendant. 
|. ‘You have taken no dinner,” the invalid said, ad- 
| dressing the seer. “Go down and refresh your- 
| selves; drink my health in a stoup of wine, and then 
| come back to talk over what we are to do.” 
| At the invitation of Margaret, the two visitors 
| went to the dining-room, where an excellent lunch 
| was served. She herself did not sta: , but returned 
to Herrick as soon as she had ord the horses to 
be cared for at the stables. 

She found the ee the room; but 
when he saw her, he resumed his seat on the sofa, 
bidding her close the door, and then sit beside him. 

“You did not read me the last letter that came 
from London, lassie!” 

“Tt was from—Alicia, I did not know if you 
would care to hear it." 


“Ay, and such is ever folly in men’s eyes.” 

1 me, is my fair cousin to marry 

“To marry? No; not to my knowledge.” 

“ But she is affianced, I know!” 

‘I never said so.”” 

‘* She weds the dandy baronet, after all!” 

‘“Who said that of her?’ demanded the girl. 

“Ts it not true?” 

“Tt is false. She would be a maiden all her 


_ ternal injuries he had received were severe, and time | days ere she would look at Sir Victor Wilder as a 
to recover, or they might have led to | husband.” 


“Indeed! But he loves her; and a woman learns 
to love a persevering suitor.”” 

“She will never learn to love him /” 

“Then she must have conned the lesson with 
another. I know the heart of a wench.” 
‘aret was silent. 
A tis true, then? Alicia is a betrothed mai- 

en?” 


The girl was troubled. Was the heart of the young 
man returning to its madness? She knew not what 
to say, between her anxiety to save him, and her 
fidelity to her young foster-sister, 

Herrick repeated the question. ‘ 


“‘but he hath some companion. By the sweep of 
her garments, I trow, itisa woman. Call Margaret 


ie oe is not betrothed. Her father would not 
ve it.” 
‘* She loves—then?” 


Again silence! 

“Margaret, you are afraid of me. I was a fool 
once; but lam sono longer. I was cured in heart 
by the bruises that so sorely wounded my body. I 
am no whining, pining lover. Alicia is my cousin; 
she can never be more tome. I can bear to hear of 
her becoming the bride of any worthy man, save 
only that fop of a baronet.” 

“He is your friend. Did he not bestir himself to 
obtain a commission for you?” 

“Useless to a man crippled of his strength. And 
the leech says if may be a year more before I can 
hunt, or ride a day’s journey,” wailed Herrick. “TI 
shall carve out my own fortune, when I can wield 
a sword. Now, tell me, girl, who is Alicia to 
marry?” 

““Noman. The baron will never consent.” 

“ But she loves some one. Ha!’ as a sudden re- 
collection struck him, “who was the stranger I saw 
with her the day before I played the fool, and sought 
the life of the baronet coxcomb, and was idiot 
enough to throw myself from the balcony ?”* 

“ The stranger was—young Reginald Lord Cressy 
-at least he was called so, before it was made 
known that he was not the son of the noble Marquis 
of Estonbury,” answered Margaret, with hesita- 


tion, 

“Hat the young man who gave up the title and 
estates as soon as he found he was not the heir?” 

“ The same!” 

“ by George! he is a noble fellow! Where is he 
now?” 

“TIT do not know. He went to studying law, I 
heard from the laird’s people—the Laird of Ral- 
ston,” 

“*T would consent that my cousin should marry 
such a man.” 

‘* Her father will never consent." 

“Not if I entreat him?” 

* Alas, no!’* 

* And it is he whom Alicia loves?” 

Margaret bowed her head. She would have arisen, 
to leave the room; but Herrick stayed her. 

“T have summat to say, girl. You see Iam cured 
of my folly.” 

The girl lifted her eyes and met those of Herrick 
fastened on her face. She blushed and looked down 
again without answer. 

‘Shall I prove it to you? Shall I show you that 
Alicia is no longer loved by me? I love another, 
Margaret!” 

Her face grew suddenly pale; but she moved not, 
nor looked up. 

“Wouldst know whom? Yourself, dear Marga- 


a took her hand; but she drew if away with a 
shiver. 

“Nay—turn not from me, girl. You are worth a 
dozen like Alicia.” 

“Oh, Master Herrick, do not mock me!” the girl 
cried, with a convulsive sob. 

ock you, Margaret? 1 am scrious. I know 

our worth. While sickness held me a prisoner, I 

ave been faithfully nursed and tended by one gen- 
tle, tender girl, to whom 1 have yielded my heart. 

0 shall gainsay me? I love you, lass, and I will 
make you my wife, and mistress of all here when it 
comes to me.” 

‘““Master Herrick!" the girl said, resolutely, and 
now returning his gaze with earnest, anxious look. 
“You must not speak in this way!” 

“ Why?” 

“Tam but a dependent. My parents were servants 
of the baron. 1am not fit to be the wife of his kins- 


an. 

‘Who is to say so? I will fight any man who dares 
even think it! I will have none but you, girl; and the 
baron may go hang! What is it to him?” 

‘‘The lords of Swinton have aye wedded ladies of 
blood and birth.” 

“And you shall queen it with the best of them, 
Margaret, if I ever live to be Baron of Swinton. 
Come, come; there is but one thing can turn me 
from my purpose; and that is, to hear you say you 
love me not.’ 

“Nay, Master Herrick—” 

ae captured her hand again, and drew her to his 


e. 

“Look at me, Margaret; in mine eyes—girl; so. 
Now, tell me if you do not love me!” 

The swiftly-varying color, the bashful droop of the 
eyelids, made confession before the tongue could 
utter sound. 

“Answer me, Margaret.” 

“Do not try me too far, I pray you. I am but a 
poor girl.” 

“And what am I but a dependent? But I will be 
more! So soon as I have ES A I shall leave 
this place—I shall leave this country. Must I go 
alone, Margaret?” 

* But why do you go?” 

“Tt is my pleasure. I will not live in silken fetters, 
waiting for my fortune to come to me. I will carve 
out my own way. Iwill join the army; but the soft 
baronet shall buy no commission forme! Ha, Mar- 
garet, you are pale as death! Now do I know that I 
am beloved!” . 

He took her in his arms, and the girl did not re- 
mae his embrace. But she disengaged herself pres- 
ently. 

= Timow not what to at ™” she answered, when he 
pressed the question. “T fear I have been a traitor 
to the baron’s trust. He bade me stay and nurse 
his young kinsman, and he dreamed not of danger.” 

errick stopped her words with kisses and rapta- 
rous protestations. 

‘* Write to the baron!” cried Margaret. 

“Not I He has naught to do with my love.” 

“Will he give his consent? I fear not.” 

“Tush, Iecare not! 1 shall not ask him! Think 
you, the accident of birth, that made me heir to the 
title and land, which my father will never claim, put 
me in bondage to the barou or any of his race? 
While my father lives, I owe cbhedience only to him; 
and he will welcome the girl I love as his daughter.” 

“Yet he wished to marry you to Alicia.” 

“He has aoe over such foolishness, as I have. 
Alicia is not for me. Mar; t is—and I swear by 
Saint Andrew I will have Margaret!” 

he clas) her in a fierce embrace. . 

“Let me go,” she pleaded, too jealous of her ‘new 
SLi to dare indulge it. rd 

* Not till you promise to be mine.” vas 

“It I may—without angering the noble barou—" 


——gy- _ 


“Tush! you will anger me, talking thus!” 

“Or grieving my dear sister Alicia—”’ 

“Tell her all! She will. not withstand me! She 
will be too glad to have me out of her way!” laugh- 
ed the happy lover. : 

It was so arranged. Margaret was to write to the 
baron’s daughter, and abide by her counsel. Her 


love for young Reginald, dispossessed of all save his 
honor, was a pledge to Herrick that she would fa- 
vor his cause. And so it proved. 

A long and loving letter came from the fair girl; 
or rather two letters; for she wrote to both. She 
was rejoiced that Herrick had given his heart to 
one so worthy. Margaret’s good fortune delighted 
her. She would undertake to plead for them with 
her father, and win his consent. The letter was ac- 
companied by_a pretty bracelet, her gift to Mar- 
garet, sent by Frank Ralston. 

Meanwhile Hilda had accomplished her mission, 
and returned to her master’s place of refuge on the 
Continent, bearing the contributions of Matlin, Her- 
rick and Margaret. Matlin was to remain only till 
Herrick’s strength returned so far as to enable him 
to travel. The wedding was to take place before he 
deft Scotland. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE MEETING AT THE OPERA. 


PARLIAMENT had commenced its session in London; 
though as yet some of the fashionables had not left 
their homes in the country to endure the discomforts 
of a March in the metropolis. There was no lack, 
however, of gayety in high circles. 

Alicia and her father had their dodgings at a pri- 
vate family hotel in Berkeley square, 20st exclu- 
sively patronized by the nobility. 

The = had fairly entered society, having been 
presen’ at court by a moble kinswoman, and 
i: a everywhere by Lady Northampton. 

The world of fashion had its. charms for her; and 
many suitors were at her feet. The baron felt sure 
of effacing the image of Reginald, in the splendid 

rospects, that at her consent would open before 

er. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Estonbury, with 
the dowager marchioness, were in their magnificent 
town-house in Piccadilly. The dowager did not as 
yet allow herself to be seen at balls or routs; but 
she accompanied her daughter in drives almost 
every day, and made one of the home circle in the 
drawing-room. 

She continually urged the young wife into gay so- 
ciety; and Helen passively obeyed, little as she 
seemed to enjoy scenes of the kind. She wore the 
honors her marriage had won with more Gente 
oer her mother or her husband had anti- 
cipated, 

onb had never loved her, and made no pre- 
tense of do so, Solong as she did not. mortif: 
his pride, so long as she appeared at the head of his 
table and in public with grace and majesty sufficient 
to do him credit, he was content. e rarely went 
out with her. He was courteous to her at all times; 
and that surely was as much as she could expect 
b= sesame manifestation of the affection he could 

ot fee’ 

Her submission to his slightest wish was the same 
atall times. Obedience she had promised; and she 
kept her vow implicitly. So gautle and complying 
was she in evcrything that he felt, the yoke an easy 
one, and in turn was pleased to indulge her wishes 
whenever he learned them. This he did through the 
dowager. Nooccasion of difference had ever yet 
arisen. 

The mother-in Jaw had her full swing in the exer- 
cise of power, and in social supremacy. Her daugh- 
ter was subject to her; yet she kept the depths of 
her nature hidden even from maternal eyes. 
Georgiana, Lady Estonbury, could not fail to per- 
ceive that the young wife had a purpose which, 
should circumstances ever develop it into action, 
she would be powerless to shake. 

They were together at the opera. Twoor three 
gentlemen friends had joined them in their box, and 
were assiduous in their court to the dowager. Helen 
was taciturn: and seldom encouraged the attentions 
of their fashionable acquaintances, She sat in front, 
her eyes fixed on the stage, absorbed _in the singing 
and acting of the great barytone, whose voice en- 
tranced the audience whenever it was heard. 

Helen was very fond of music. It was her solace 
in melancholy hours, her resource in solitude. Noth- 
ing could give half the pleasure she took at the 
opera; and their box was always occupied when 

t artists appeared. P 

She did not notice the different visitors entering 
and departing, after brief conversations with her 
mother; till, at some interval in the music, she 
heard the dowager sportively rallying one. of the 

ntlemen on his admiration for a new star in fash- 
ionable circles. | 

“She does, indeed, look lovely to-night! I heard 
of her beauty at the time she was presented. She is 

the in a certain set.” . 

“She should not be a belle,” was the rejoinder. 
“Her nature is too fresh. The air of the drawing- 
room does not agree with her; she is most at home 
on her own Scottish hills.’’ 

_ “You are poetical, my lord,” said the lady, laugh- 


aa) With such a theme, who could wonder?” ex- 
claimed the gentleman, 

“Look at her now, receiving that bouquet from 
one of her worshipers,” said another, who had lifted 
a glass to his eye. 

elen noticed the direction in which he looked, 
and timidly raised hers for amoment. She saw ina 
box nearly opposite a very beautiful young girl, 
whose air, dress and whole demeanor were so dif- 
ferent from the general run of young ladies she had 
seen that her attention was irresistibly attracted. 

“Who is that lady?’ she whis, , leaning back 
and speaking to a gentleman near her. 

“Tn the box opposite? I have not the pleasure of 
knowing the lady; but know her name. She is the 

‘hter of Lord Swinton, a Scottish baron.” 

“T have never met her!’ : 

“Tndeed! She has been out but a short time; yet 
she has created a marked sensation in society. I 
hear her toasted at the clubs.” \) r 

“A protegee of Lady Northampton’s,”’ remarked 
the dowager, “could not fail of crea @ sensa- 
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“But this is owing to herself. She is so young, 
and unspoiled by flattery; she has no wish for ad- 
miration, though it follows her the more, perhaps, 
for her indifference.” 

“Ts she an heiress?” 

“The barony is a poor one; ancient, but shorn of 
its former possessions. Her father has barely 
enough to maintain his standing, living at the ex- 
tent of his income.” 

“Then she has no fortune?” 

“None but her wild grace and sweetness, flowers 
so unused to this soil, that they charm every one,” 
said the poetical lord who bad before spoken. 

“Ts she a guest of Lady Northampton?” asked the 
dowager. 

“No; but she goes everywhere with her. She is 
with her father; and he has no house in town.” 

“How T should like to call upon her!” thought the 
young marchioness. 

Then the star of the evening again appeared, and 
she was absorbed in the music. 

As they came out, at the conclusion of the opera, 
their course was stopped by several acquaintances. 
Some little delay occurred near the deor; and quite 
phexpoorad and suddenly young Lady Estonbury 
found herself close enough to the young girl she had 
observed in the box to have a good view of her face. 
She felt at once its ‘‘ wild-rose sweetness.”” 

Alicia was surrounded by attendant gentlemen; 
but never did girl seem more unconscious of the ad- 
miration she excited. She was leaning on the arm 
of Sir Victor Wilder, and onthe oiher side of her 
stood a majestic-looking lady, a peeress well known 
in the highest circles, who was attended by Lord 
Swinton. 

For one instant the eyes of young Lady Estonbury 
met those of the fair girl, and each seemed to find in 
the other some attraction of the kind not expressed 
in ordinary acquaintanceship.  Alicia’s rosy lips 

in a half-smile and Helen bowed slightly, and 

elt the warm color rush to her face. Neither could 

imagine the influence one of the two was to exercise 
over the destinies of the other! 

The dowager hurried her daughter forward, and 
the ery of “ Lady Estonbury’s carriage” was pre- 
sently heard. 

As the ladies ascended the stairs to their sleeping 
apartments, the young: marchioness saw Mrs. Chis- 
holm coming out of her mother’s dressing-room. 
The dame turned back into the room and remained 
there. Helen wondered what it could mean. Chis- 
holm was no longer one of the household, and nota 
aN visitor. ‘ 

elen had not forgotten her resolution, nor the 
solemn vow she had taken on the eve of her mar- 
riage, though she never since, to her mother, men- 
tioned the name of Reginald. _ t 

She resolved tolose no time in learning what news 
the discharged maid had brought; for she was con- 
vinced her errand had something to do with him, 

She came into the dowager’s dressing-room the 
next morning, and asked at once the question she 
longed to ask; frankly avowing, when taxed by 
Lady Estonbury, that her interest in Reginald 
prompted her to ask it, 

“You ought to be ashamed, Helen,” her mother 
added, “to care for another man than your husband 
to whom your love belongs.” 

** Mother, listen to me,” said the young marchion- 
ess, em vain gE “You are mistaken in supposing 
I love Reginald Holmes.” 

He went by that name, and Helen had learned the 


fact. 

“Indeed, I feared it,” said her mother. ‘You 
ponatere me by the assurance that you have forgot- 

en him.’” 

“Nor have I forgotten him, mamma. ButI know 
that to love him asI once did would be a sin; and I 
have schooled my heart. If I were free at this mo- 
oe and you gave consent, I would not marry 

im.” 

“T am glad to hear you speek so, Helen,”* 

“But Lam still interested in his fortunes—in his 
future. Iam pledged to watch over it asif he were 
my own brother.” 

* That is but natural, child, since you were brought 
up together. You will be glad, then, to hear of his 
success.” 

“Tell me of it, mamma,” 

‘Chisholm has been to see him.” 

“He is in London, then?” 

“Yes, studying law; he has a great talent for the 
law, I understand.” 

** Well—go on!”’ 

“Mr. Chisholm heard that he was aided by some 
Scottish friends, and naturally he wished to share in 
his good ie oye 
i By what right?” asked Helen, quickly. 
“Helen, you forget that the Chisholms are Re- 
ginald’s parents.” 

““T know enough to convince me that they are not 
his parents,” was the prompt answer. 

The dowager grew very pale and grasped her 
daughter’s arm. 

‘Helen, have you ever communicated to Reginald 
your doubts on this subject?’ 

“T, mother! I have never seen nor spoken to 
Reginald since we parted at the Court.” 

“Nor written—nor sent message to him?” 

“* Neither.” 

“Beware how you do so, girl! But somehow, he 
has the same notion, When Chisholm claimed from 
him a sum of money for his and his wife’s suppo: 
he was coldly refused. When his wife~my mai 
that was—went to him to crave help on the score of 
relationship, he disowned her! He refused to believe 
she was his mother,” 

“On what ground?” 

*“ His own feelings—his inward conviction.” 

“He is right!” cried Lady Estonbury, clasping her 


hands. ‘ 
“ Silly girl! you defend such unnatural conduct?’ 
“You know why I do not think he is their son. 
He had not the ‘strawberry birth-mark,’ you know,” 
“Helen!” cried her mother, white with rage, ‘if 
you ever dare allude to that again, you will offend 
me past forgiveness!” 
< t wan Chisholm I heard mention it as belonging 
to her boy.” 
“Silence! or I shall tell you no more.” 
“T will be silent. So he disowned the Chisholms?” 
a Entirely; they could only get one promise from 


m. 
“ What was that?” 


“That they might take and enjoy whatever it 

might please Lord Estonbury to*bestow on him,” 
“Nay, mother, I know Reginald never so worded 

it. 

“nen” my Lady Incredulous, how do you know 

that? 

“Because Reginald promptly declined your offer, 

and my lord’s, of an independence. He would not, 

after that, make any claim.” 

“ Chisholm, the woman I mean, spoke of your hus- 

band’s willingness to assist him and he spurned it, 

as before.” 

“That is likely.” 

“Then she asked if he were willing //ey should re-} 

ceive my lord’s bounty, as they neededit!” 

“What said he?” 

“That he had no claim to anything, nor would he 

accept anything, If they received aid from my lord 

it must be independent of all claims on his part, and 

not founded on any supposed relationship to him.” 
“He was right.’ 

The dowager flashed a glance of anger on her 

daughter. : 

“He sent Chisholm away, bidding her—the unnat 

ura) monster !—never come into his presence again. 


“But she*will ask my lord for the provision the mis- 


guided young man refused.’ 


Helen made no reply. 

“Have you any objection to that?” 

“T do not know—” she answered, musingly. 

“ At least, if Chisholm obtains money from Lord 

Estonbury, you will not oppose his liberality.” 

“No—I will not; Ido not care what he gives the 

man or his wife.” 

“Tt was scandalous in Reginald to refuse them as- 

sistance. He is already making money by his labors; 

and then he is known to be intimate with the rich 

merchant—the India man—” 

““Who?” asked the young lady. 

“His name is Wallrade, 1 understand, though I 

have never seen him. He is rich and does not bear 

a good character.” 

‘And Reginald is intimate with him?” 

“T have heard so. His money will cover a multi- 

tude of sins, in the eyes of a needy young man.” 

Helen had risen to leave the room, but turned back 

at this; her face aflame with anger. 

“Tf you mean, mother, that Reginald will be the 

friend of a bad man because he is rich,” she said, 

“you say what is not the truth. It is not his nature. 

Nor would he have cast off the Chisholms, had he 

not been firmly convinced they had imposed on him ~ 

alie anda fiaud. You know, mother, as well asI 

do, that he is not their son.” 

She left the room without another look at the dow- 

ager, who sunk into her chair, faint and trembling; 

her lips articulating the words: 

“Can she suspect? Impossible! She knows noth- 

Del ae she did, would she drag ruin upon her own 
€ 


CHAPTER XXyV. 

A NEW FRIEND. 
In the room next to that_occupied by Reginald at 
the Temple, a strange elderly man passed many 
hours of every day. It was a sort of office in which 
he kept his papers and occasionally received a visit: 
sometimes, in bad weather, lodging there. 
Reginald had often met him on the stairs, and 
had several times rendered trifling services, such as 
supplying him with matches, inviting him to warm 
himself by his fire; lending him paper, pen and ink 
when he happened to have none; offering the morn- 
ing Times, etc. He saw the traces of suffering in 
the shrunken and slightly bent form, the deeply- 
lined features and sallow complexion; these were 
sufficient to interest him; for his compassion was 
readily drawn out by the evidence of sorrow or 
trouble of any kind. 
The stranger had once or twice seemed on the 
verge of confidence; of communication beyond the 
cold commonplaces of mere recognition; and the 
young man was ready to make his acquaintance. 
Then he had suddenly and unaccountably drawn 
back into silence. 
nald, who had been interested in his intelli- 
gent countenance and the manner, so eager and im- 
pulsive that it betrayed his foreign birth, shougne 
this strange, but he made no effort to overcome the 
reserve. One day, seeing the man going down-stairs 
before him, he had pointed him out to his friend, 
ank Ralston. On asubsequent visit young Ralston 
remarked, carelessly: 
“] heard something that surprised me concerning 
your neighbor. The old man is very rich.” 
“ Indeed?” , 
“You would not think so from his plain dress, and 
his having a home here.” 
‘* His attire, though not costly, is always neat,” 
returned Reginald. “And he has th. air of aman 
burdened with cares. Your poor man is free from 
them, you know.” 
“ He made his fortune in India, I understand.” 
“He is not an Englishman?” 
“No; a German by birth; a thrifty person, like 
many of his nation.” 
“Tt is strange that he remains in London.” 
“He may be looking for an heir to his money. I 
heard something of that sort.” 
* Looking for an heir?” 
“ Or rather an heiress.” 
“Wanting to adopt a daughter, or to marry?” 
“Hardly the last, with such a face and figure. But 
I heard nothing definite. You had best cultivaie 
him,” added Frank, laughing. A 
“Thank you; the business of heritage-hunting has 
no attractions for me. What you say, however, ex- 
plains the reasons of his deportment toward me," 
“ How so?’ j r 7 
““We have interchanged poenheny offices; but 
when on the point of becoming better acquainted, he 
has always drawn back.” 
“Why? How account for that?” 
“Tf he be rich, he agg avoids the poor, who 
might become troublesome. He shrinks from a pen- 
niless young man, situated as I am.” 
“The greater fool if he does! Your friendship 
my boy, would do honor to a prince.”” 

‘You have a princely soul, Frank, to think so; 
but others will judge me according to my circum- 
stances. To change the subject, I have an invitation 
for you. Here.” 
ey had entered the office, and Reginald took a 
dainty rose-colored card from a pile of papers. 
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“To Lady Brandon’s—for sae pe CI 

“T owe this to you, old fellow!” cried Frank. 

“Her ladyship is one of the few whose kindness 
has followed mé in spite of my fall,” said Reginald, 
gratefully. “if [went into any society I would at- 
tend her You shall bear my excuse.” 

“But you must go.” 

Reginald shook his head, with a grave smile. 

“Let me tell you where I saw her ladyship’s car- 
riage on Saturday. At T. Hotelin Berkeley square. 
You know who lodges there?” 

“JT do not know,” replied Reginald. 

“Baron Swinton and his daughter. I heard her 
oe footman inquire for them.” 

A fi overswept the young law-student’s face. 

“T knew they were in London,” he said. 

“They are lodging at that hotel; and Lady Bran- 
don visits them, They will be—at least the young 
lady will be—at her house on Thursday.” 

“The more reason I should not go. I have re- 
solved not to claim the acquaintance of—of—the 
baron till lam in a position to meet him—them—on 
a footing of equality.” 

“You are so now, tee Do genius, industry, 
mental power of the highest kind—noble integrity 
of character, constitute no claim? That reminds me 
—here is a letter from my father; he has again 
placed a sum at his banker’s to your credit.” 

Frank drew a payer from his pocket, and handed 
it to Reginald, who put it back, declining to receive 


it. 

“No, Frank; I have too long trespassed on your 
father’s generosity. My best thanks for this new 
proof of his kindness; but Iam earning money now; 
quite Meir for all cg expenses.”” 

“Reginald! you will not mortify my father and 
me by refusing his help!” 

“Tf I needed it—I would not; wiih ge see, thanks 
to the Laird’s liberality, I am not only independent, 
but have excellent prospects. Do not ask me to re- 
ceive aid when I can stand alone!” 

Frank put back the paper with reluctance. 

“You have been injuring your health by writing 
0’ nights,” he said, reproachtully. 

“Do you recognize my style in the article?” asked 
Reginald, touching the Times on the table. ‘ Well 
—it is only now and then. They don’t employ my 
pen regularly.” 

“As wellnot. Your health would not stand the 
strain. Promise me you will not do it again,” 

“It was not for money. I did not need that, But 
I wanted to air my opinions. Don’t be uneasy, 
Frank. When I need funds again I will apply to 


‘ou. 
e After a little more friendly talk the friends sepa- 
rated. 


Not half an hour afterward, Reginald heard a ta 
at his door. He went and opened it. The shrivele 
elderly man who had been the subject of their con- 
versation stood there. 

“ Have you a few moments’ leisure, Mr. Holmes?” 
he asked. 

Reginald courteously bowed, and asked him to 
walkin, He placed a chair for him, wondering what 

\had caused this first visit. 

The visitor took the seat, laid bis hat on the table, 

and rubbed his hands, while looking at the young 


laa, 

“You are surprised to see me,” he remarked, 
ing slowly; ** but you will be more so when you 

know my errand.” 

Reginald looked up inquiringly. 

“I have often thought, young gentleman, that 
your uaintance would be a most desirable one 
for me, lonely as I am, and well able as you are to 
Jend a charm to companionship and to give counsel 
in doubtful matters. 

Again the young man bowed. There was some- 

of fascination to him in the deference of this 
in’ mt stranger, and he murmured an ac- 
knowledgment of the pleasure it promise! him, 

“T have heard your history lately,” the elderly 
man continued; ‘‘and the story of your reverses has 
greatly interested me. Yours is no common charac- 
ter, y honorable man might feel proud of your 
acquaintance.” 

““You are kind to say so,”’ replied the student, feel- 
ing embarrassed, though flattered. 

I must now state my errand. I come, not to ask 
the honor of knowing you and being numbered 
among your friends, but to warn you, on no account, 
to receive me as an uaintance.’* 

id looked his astonishment. 

“You have shown me kindness. Beware how you 
zo on, how ge allow me to presume upon it. Imay 
not always be able to resist the ardent desire I feel 
to seek your a geog 

“You speak in riddles, sir.” 

“T will explain; that is my object in coming. You 
are young, generous, and ready of access. It would 
be easy for a man who knows the world, like e. 
self, to entice you into an ae pee EA i would be 
a solace and a delight to myself. e should almost 
inevitably glide into something like it, being near 

hbors, if I did not caution you against it.’ 

“And why should you do so?” 

“* Because—because—I am unworthy to be an agso- 
ciate or a friend of yours.’ 

“T cannot believe that, Mr.—” 

“Walirade is my name." 

“Mr. Wallrade, I have wished to know you for 


some p 
= You will wish it no longer, when you know what 
am. 


“Thave heard of you; and have heard nothing to 
your disadvantage.’ 

“Few know any thing of my antecedents. I re- 
veal them to you for asafezuard. lam aman—who 
“has been tried for theft—and convicted.” 

id stared as if he thought the respectable- 
looking elderly man had suddenly gone mad. 
“ Perhaps no more than one or two in Great Brit- 
ain know the fact. It is nevertheless true.” 
“You astonish me, Mr. Wallrade.” 
“Tf you have time, I will tell you something of 
my past life. ; 
signified his desire to hear it. 
“Tt is some thirty-five years ago that I was tried, 
as I told you; it was soon r I came to live in 
ion. I was in ig need of money, on an 
emergency that admitted of nodelay. I called upon 
_afriend who belonged to my regiment—for I 
enlisted as asoldier—to borrow a few —— He 
haste and desperation I opened his 


was absent. In 


escritoir and took out ten pounds, leaving a note to 
say I had borrowed it and would soon pay it back. I 
was gone some days, and when I returned, I found 
the regiment ina ferment. The robbery had been 
discovered, and the servant of my friend was in 
prison, charged with the theft.” 

“ But your note—” 

“That had been lost, unfortunately. As I left it 
in the desk, I always thought the man suspected had 
afterward opened the desk for nefarious purposes; 
and had got the papers into confusion. was 
stunned by this turn of affairs. The prisoner had 
insisted that he saw me leaving the escritoir; and 
before I could see how to make matters straight, 
was summoned for examination. My confession 
availed nothing; I was remanded for trial; tried and 
convicted, as I told you.” 

“On your own confession?” 

“Chiefly that; but most of the bank-notes, the 
numbers of which were marked, were identified and 


traced tome. I was sentenced to the punishment of | 


theft, but my friend, who had all along been confi- 
dent of the truth of my statement, and had suffered 
terribly from the proceedings he had no power to 
stop, was indefatigable in my behalf. He obtained 
a pardon for me.” 

“A pardon! a poor compensation for the brand of 
crime!’ 

“So I thought; and I resolved to leave the coun- 
try. I could not live in England with a sullied repu- 
tation; and my reckless impatience had deserved 
some punishment, 
ship in a mercantile house an 

*“ And this was all!” exclaimed Reginald. 
were not guilty of crime. 
you should shun the association of honorable men, 
on account of that early indiscretion.” 


went to India.”’ 


He grasped Wallrade’s hand with a cordial pres- | 


sure, The old man gave him a grateful look, as he 


proceeded: 

“T will finish my outline; and then you can judge. 
In the midst of my trouble, one lovely lady, who 
learned my misfortune, took pity on me. It was 
owing to her intercession that my friend was able to 
procure the pardon; and her gentle influence raised 
up those who cared forme. She wasalady of rank; 
she bore an honored name; she was far above me; 
but I vowed a vow in my inmost heart, that for her 
sake I would devote myself to a life of useful labor.” 

“Tt was a noble resolve.” 

“ She gave me her miniature before Ileft England; 
see, I have it here, fastened to my watch.” 

“He drew out a small locket of fine wrought gold, 
depending on'a slender gold chain. 

t opened with a spring. The face disclosed was 
that of a beautiful and very young girl. Reginald 
examined it with much interest; for the features 
were st ely familiar to him. 

“I see what you are thinking of; you are mistak- 
en. There was no love in the case. The lady—she 
was very young—almost a child—pitied me as the 
angels pity the doomed; I worshiped her as a pa- 
tron saint. Years afterward I heard of her mar- 
ea to a noble lord; andI ventured to send from 
India a rich shawl, manufactured for a princess—of 
which I begged her acceptance. 

“T served my supicr ee well; Iwas madea 7 
ner; 1 became rich. blight was unknown; I was 
esteemed among all who knew me. I formed the 
acquaintance of one young Englishman of noble 
op who was an officer in the army; but com- 
pelled to leave it on account of failing health. I 
nursed him through a severe illness; and he per- 
suaded me to accompany him to England, when he 
was ordered home.” 

“Who was he?” 

‘His name was Egbert Vane. We made the voy- 
age ener: at least part of it; for the ship was 
wrecked, and most of those on board perished.” 
“How dreadful! You both escaped!” 

“Tt was upon a hidden reef that We had been 
driven. I was swept into the sea when the ship went 
to tari g but I managed to grasp a few loose spars, 
and tied them together with some cordage 1 got 
from the wreck. I had just shoved the raft clear 
from the reef, when a ne man was swept 
within reach of my hands; and I clutched him by the 
hair, I dragged him upon the raft; he was insensi- 
ble, but I brought him to with a few drops of bran- 
dy, and a little chafing. 

“Then I bade him secure himself to the raft. Not 
till morning dawned, did I know whom Ihad saved. 
Tt was Hebert Vane.” * 

“ Providential, indeed." 

‘“*T will attempt no description of our experience, 
driven by wind and wave far from the sight of men. 
and without provisions, on a frail raft. We looked 
only fordeath; but we were destined to. live, On 
the fourth day a vessel picked us up, in a state of ex- 
haustion nigh to death. 

“ Again providential!”’ exclaimed Reginald, deep- 
ly interested. 

“Tt was a German vessel, bound toa German port. 
We were landed, but r Egbert was too ill to 
travel far. I was again nurse, and when he was 
well enough, we went into the mountains for the 
benefit of his health.” 

‘** Who would dare to call “aes heartless?” 

“We were like brothers; but my companion soon 
found one whom he could love with a deeper and 
partion love. She was very beautiful, but of hum- 

le 3 

“When I saw that soa was becoming attached 
to her, I remonstrated with him. I showed him 
that he could not honorably court a girl in her sta- 
tion. But he would not regard my warnings. The 
intimacy grew and continued, though the meetings 


My ag N ee N me a clerk- | 


“You | 
There is no reason why | 


‘* What did he do?” 

“T never learned, Inever cared to inquire. I went 
to another part of Germany, and thence came to 
England. Once, since, I have revisited the place 
where we a sa so many months, happy in each 
other's friendship; and where that ill-starred love- 

air ran its course. I could not help inquiring 
after her.” 

‘** What had become of her?” 

“ Both she and Egbert were dead. She had died 
first. His constitution, undermined in India, and 
shattered by the shock and exposure of the ship- 
wreck, gave way gradually. was taken to the 
spot where he had been buried.” 

“A sad termination to his romance! Was he not 
brought to his friends in this country?” 

“* Strange, it apnested to me, that he was not. 
They told me his brother had come over and was 
with him at the last. It may have been his prefer- 
ence to_be buried near the girl he had so madly 
loved. Inever knew. I heard, after I came to Eng- 
' land, that both he and I—with all those in the ship 
on board of which we sailed from India—had been 
reported drowned. Three or four of the sailors 
had escaped in the long-boat, and brought the 
news.” 

“Thus you could begin life afresh,” 

“T could have changed my name; but I did not. 
Very few remembered me after so many years. My 
fault was forgotten. I had my ample fortune, safe 
in the bank that held the deposits of my mercantile 
house. Only one amusementI suffered to become a 
pastime, and that has procured me the reprobation 
of the censorious. I have played now and then.” 

‘* Played—at cards?” 

““You are shocked? Well—I deserve blame. I 
' used to play in Germany; and the excitement was a 
solace to me. I never risk large sums, however; 
| and all I win is given to the poor.” ‘ 
| “Tt is a dangerous practice.” 
| * With a young man; hardly with me. What can 
| Ido, without an object of interest in life?” 

“ Make one for yourself. You may find abundant 
| material.” 
“Too late! too late! 
“ What is that?” 
“The beauteous you lady who once gave me 
! hope when most in despair; who gave me energy to 
| commence a new life; nted to do something for 
| her. Sheis dead. But she has lefta child; adaugh- 
! ter; lovely as herself, and as full, no doubt, of ten- 
| der compassion. Her father, I hear, has lost a large 
| partof the fortune his ancestors enjoyed; and what 
| he has 1s strictly entailed on the male heir. He has 
| Ba son. His daughter, therefore, will’be unprovided 

‘or.”* 


Only one hope remains.” 


“Ha! there is an object for your energies, for 
your gratitude.” 

| “Is itso easy to goto this young and lovely crea- 
| ture, lay my fortune at her feet, and have it ac- 
cepted? She would reject it with wonder that a 
stranger—who has no repute among men—should 
dare approach her. Her father has the pride of 

h rank. He might reject my acquaintance.” 

“ShallI give you my advice? Shake off any hab- 
its that, as you say, may render scrupulous persons 
shy of you. Bein seeming what you are in nature; 
then seek the friendship of this noble, im voverished 
man of rank. He will not hesitate w welcome you 
to his home and his heart.” 

“Think you so, young man? And you, are you 
willing to be my friend, now that you know ally” 

+ re t your friendship with thanks. I shall be 
proud of it.’ 

The German drew one hand across his eyes. 
Beeuen had grasped thé other in the warm im- 
pulse of his emotion. t; 

““As Heaven blesses me with reason, I will take 
ro counsel, young friend. You have saved me 
rom myself. But are you sure you will be firm, 
when you hear me reproached as a men who has 
frequented gambling-houses; whose good character 
no one can vouch for?" 

“T have no fear. Evil rumor may follow you, 
even after you have won the right to a spotless 
. But you will conquer at last.” 

“Will you help me?” 
“Whatever I can do, in that you may command 


” 


“A thousand thanks! You give me ho ‘ain. 
May Heaven bless you for it!” @ a 


CHAPTER XXVL 
A MAN’S HONOR, 

In pte of his stern resolve, Reginald accepted the 
invitation to Lady Brandon’s ball. 

He could not resist the temptation of seeing once 
more the object of his love, even though he must 
look upon her as a star moving ina sphere far above 
him. Once more to see her, and then he would be 
resigned to his destiny. 

So he thought as he came in late, into the throng- 
éd drawing-rooms, sumptuous with the splendor 
wealth and taste can create, and brilliant with the 
hundred of wax-lights gleaming on gorgeous attire 
and smiling fair faces. 

It was a bewildering scene, though the young man 
had been used to the gayeties of social life, and saw 
Pees faces, and heard many voices of old 

ends. 


He had lost no social standing by the change in his 
rospects, Had he chosen to avail himself of the at- 
ntions proffered he would even have been a lion in 
society; but he shrunk from distinction of that kind. 
He was welcomed with frank cordiality by the 
hostess, and soon found himself in the grasp of Lord 
Estonbury, who ted on taking him to the 


of the two were concealed from me.” 
“Imprudent, certainly.” | 
“At last Lwent tosee the young girl, who lived 
with her mother at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine. I | 
warned her against the danger; I felt for her un- 
rotected situation; and I remembered how the 
oveliest of her sex had succored me.” 
“ How did she receive your caution?” 
“With haughty courtesy; thanking me for my 


dowager and his young wife. 

“Tris your own fault, Reginald,” he said, with a 
patronizing air, not a little ry le “that we see 
nothing of you. No friend would be more welcome.” 

The dowcer repeated the assurance with elabor- 


sy. 

Young Lady Estonbury merely bowed in sflence, 

and held out her hand. t_ she watched him with 

deep interest. It seemed to her that he had grown 
distinguished 


| ate courte 


ood intentions, but ass' me that she was able | handsomer and more ‘looking than 
take care of herself. Egbert discovered what I ever. 

had done, and we had a 1" The marquis intimated that he had something of 
“ Such interference seldom avails much.” | importance to say, and proceeded to caution his 
“TL reproached him, and he did not deny that he | young friend against forming an acquain' with 

meant never to aire up the maiden. He attributed | a suspicious person, with whom he had 

to jealousy all Thad done. Thus we parted; parted | once, walking in the park. 

forever,” | ~s uame js Wallrade,”’ be centinued, “ and ] am 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


sure he is a gambler; for I have heard it of him. Be- 
ware of being seen with him. The acquaintance 
would ruin your prospects.” 

Reginald felt his resentment rise at this rebuke; 
but he made no reply, only with cold thanks for a 
repeated invitation, moving hastily away. 

elen gazed after him. Sho was looking well this 
evening, in a silk of pale rose-color, with full over- 
skirt of delicate point lace, looped with white rose- 
buds. There were natural rose-buds in her hair and 
pearls on her neck and arms. She was very pale, 
and her eyes had that dark depth they showed when 
she was under the influence of emotion. 

The dowager Lady Estonbury was attired in a rich 
purple corded sili with black lace flounces, bertha, 
and flowing sleeves. She wore jet and diamond or- 
naments, being in mourning. 


Both ladies were beset with introductions, and | 


claimants for their attention. 

The young marchioness, eager to escape the watch- 
ful eyes of her mother, took advantage of the offer- 
ed escort of a young earl, and had a promenade 
through the room. She was anxious not to lose 
sight of Reginald. 

€@ moved on, greeted by friends at every step. 
and smiled on by the fair. “Only a few middle-aged 
mothers looked coldly on the young man whom they 
hadi courted so assiduously scarcely a year since. 
His handsome face aud grand manners must not be- 
witch their daughters. % 

At one end of the last room stood a group. that in- 
stantly attracted Reginald’s attention. Alicia Maur 
was the central figure, and the object of general ad- 
miration. 

She was dressed entirely in white, a filmy, cloud- 
like lace, that floated in ai uffs from the outline 
of her slender and graceful form. She wore no 
bracelets, nor any ornament save an old-fashioned 
pearl brooch containing her mother’s hair. Her 


own waving, light-brown locks, gleaming like gold ; 


in the light, fell from the restraining ribbon gather- 
ing them at the back of her head, to her neck, and 
clustered in delicate rings around her temples. Her 
blue eyes LS ote and a faint rose-flush was in her 
cheeks. The homage paid her on every side was ev- 
idently gratifying to her pride. 

Several gentlemen, among them the young Duke 
of Montroy, whose devotion to the fair girl had been 
the talk of gossips for weeks past, were in lively 
conversation with the belle of the evening. The 
duke held her bouquet, and waited to lead her to the 
dance. His eyes were fixed on her lovely face with 
an earnest admiration no one could mistake, for 
young love makes its first language understood. 

Alicia, thus lightly toying with the scepter of 
Beauty's empire over hearts, was unconscious that 
two persons were steadfastly regarding her with 
different feelings from the devoted gallants in her 
immediate circle. 

Reginald stood leaning against a pillar, pale as 
death, his eyes devouring her face. 

The intense craving of his soul was satisfied—he 
saw her, in all her beauty, once again. But how? 
As far removed from him as if she were enshrined 
in some fair planet of the sky! She looked, in his 
eyes, like an angel just See the earth for the 
poise of aninstant. And he might as well expect to 
capture the winged inhabitant of the empyrean, as 
to claim her attention. Yet he could not take his 
eyes from her face; though over his own crept an 
ng of deep anguish, darkening into despair, 

elen, still leaning on the arm of Lord Clair, look- 
ed from Reginald’s face to the beaming one of 
Alicia, and a conviction flashed upon her mind 
that the two were known to each other, and 
that here was the maiden who had won Reginald’s 


love. 

She felt irresistibly impelled to learn more. She 
led the way 4 slow and interrupted movements 
toward Reg id, and when near enough, touched 
his arm with her fan. 


“Will you do me a favor, bg ei 

“Lady Estonbury!” he exclaimed, starting 
vously. Then bowed courteously, and added: 
command me, in any way I can serve you!” 

“Tt is to introduce me to yonder lady! I saw her 
at the opera; Iam anxious to make her acquaint- 
ance.” 


She had drop ed 


ner- 
Pray 


Lord Clair’s arm, and was now 


close to Regi He hesitated, and she went on 
impetuously: 

“The young girl in white, standing by the Duke of 
Montroy, and talking to so many. There! she has 
—_ a seat. Itis only opportunity, Take me 
to her.” 


“You must excuse me, Lady Estonbury,” replied 
the young man, drawing back as Helen was about to 
take his arm. . 

“You know her certain 
seen you looking at her. 
me? 

“T knew the lady—formerly,” was the proud an- 
swer; ‘but I could not now take the liberty of pre- 
senting a friend to her.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Miss Alicia Maur, the daughter of Lord Swinton, 
of Scotland.” 

“Itis unkind of you, Reginald! Iam so anxious 
to know her, I am charmed with her eer 8 SPs 
“T regret that I cannot oblige your ladyship, 
said the young man, coldly. “It would pre- 
sumption in me. A hundred persons here can have 
the honor. There is Sir Victor Wilder. Shall I 
bring him to your” 

“No, no—tis no matter,” replied Helen, as she 
saw Miss Maur rise and take the duke’s arm. The 
music had struck up for a dance, and the partners 
were taking their places. The circle of courtly 
young men looked disappointed, as the fair girl 


"cried she. “I have 
y will you not present 


, nald! 


and presently lost the hearing of sounds within the 
room 


The window was in a recess, and opened on a nar- 
row balcony leading to the splendid conservatories, 
now in the first opening bloom that precedes the 
burst of spring. Theatmosphere was so heated that 
the young marchioness felt a grateful relief when 
she could open one of the sides of the window 
and let in the fresh air. She had not noted the ces- 


sation of the music, and the regular steps of the | 


promenaders, x 

She saw two figures glide slowly past outside, and 
instantly started to her féet. 

They were Alicia Maur and Reginald. The look 
she caught on his face almost frightened Helen. 
She quickly pushed the glass door open, passed out 
and followed them. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LOVE’S OWN SWEET WAY. 

Tue two figures descended the marble steps at the 
end of the balcony. These led into a spacious court, 
refreshed by a fountain, with clear basin in which 
aquatic plants were growing, and set out with 
orange, lemon and ornamental trees. 

Helen saw the flutter of a white dress at the fur- 


ther end, at the entrance of the long conservatory, | 


and without giving herself time for thought, hasten- 
ed after the pair. 

The warm air of the hot-house, loaded with fra- 
grance, made her pant for breath; but she did not 

ause till she saw the persons she was pursuing, stop 

n a nook sheltered by an oriental tree with drooping 
boughs in full leaf. 

Helen was concealed behind the tall vases that 
held flowering shrubs not yet in bloom, 

She did not once think of the strangeness of her 
chase, and of her listening to the conversation of 
those who thought themselves alone. Her early 
training under the Chisholms’ care, had never taught 
her that such conduct was unbecoming a lady; and 
her con to know everything had its root in a good 
motive. 

“Reginald!” she heard Alicia say, ‘‘ why have you 
brought me here in this hurried manner? We can 
speak together in the drawing-rooms—” 

“T cannot speak to you there!” exclaimed the 
young man, in a tone that betrayed the bitter agony 
that he was suffering. ‘Oh, Alicia! Ishould not 
dare to speak to you at all.” 

“But it would have grieved me if you had not, 
dear es gen I was so delighted to see you!” 

“T will ask only five minutes! It will do me good, 
ae hear from your lips, what I have read in 
your looks to-night, that you have cast off all re- 
membrance of me!" 

“That I have cast off remembrance of you—Regi- 
And it will do you good to know it!” 

“Tt will crush presumptuous hope forever, I 
thought I could resign you ae but I know by 
what I have suffered fonigh that the task is one in 
which you must aid me. ide my presumption, 
Alicia!” Tell me that the beggar who dares yet 
bis eyes to you, merits your scorn!” 

“Reginald! did T not promise to be true to you?” 

“That was before you could see how deep and 
hopeless is my fall! Before you knew your own 
power! What havelI seen? You enjoy the homage 
that waits on every step of yours! You receive 
messages of love from a suitor’s eyes, and do uot 
repel them |" 

* You are unjust to me! 
received no love messages! 

“Ha! is not_the young Duke of Montroy your 
slave? Alicia, I have ae you up, but I cannot tear 
your image from its throne in my heart, téll you bid 
me doit! Do not deceive me! Itis cruel to the con- 
demned man to allow him to hope!” 

“Tt is you who are cruel tome! Why doyou look 
at me, as if I were about to stab you to the heart?” 

‘If you did that, it would be a merciful blow.” 

* Regivald, I have not deserved this! Ihave done 
nothing to justify you in saying that I am false to 


Indeed you are! Ihave 


my vows.”” 
* Are you not, in heart and wish?” 
“No, indeed! If you would give me opportuni 


ty, 

I would convince you beyond a doubt. But you 
never came near us. You knew I was in London; 
why have you kept aloof?” 

“A welcome visitor I should have been!” 

‘* Always welcome; always, to me, Reginald!” 

“Pardon me, Alicia; I have no right to reproach 
you. Lam worse than presumptuous to expect kind 
remembrance from you!” 

“Reginald, you have rights over me which no 
other man has, or could ever gain.” 

He put out his hand in deprecation, 

“Do not, do not madden me by hope. Rather 
crush out my love—as you must despise it!” 

** Reginald, have you not cast me off? Are you not 
ey? og troth you plighted?” 

cia!” 


“T have thought so at times. I have been sorely 
tried, in believing that you had ceased to love 


a. 

“You could believe it?” 

“ How could I help it? when you never came near 
a8 when you seemed not to care if I lived or 
not?’ 

‘* Was it for me to aspire to your favor, when the 
highest nobles in the land were at your feet?” 

‘If they were—what were they to me in compar- 


ison with you?” 
“ Have a care, Alicia! I could not bear ead to 
ise 


fall from such a pinnacle of bliss as you woul 
me to, by the assurance of your love,” 

The girl arose from her ‘seat, and with a simple 
action of exquisite grace, p! her hand in his. 


| come and visit me, 


| apology for causing so much trouble, 
| “Say nothing,” replied Helen, 
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j 
| love no other; I will wed no other. Go on, in your 
upward path, my own beloved! Trust my inviolate 
truth, and be patient, even if we wait years for our 
| ene 

he young man was kneeling beside her, his arms 
clasped round her waist, as he poured out the over- 
flowing joy that had taken the place of despair. 

Helen, embarrassed and afraid, was thinking how 
| she could escape to the drawing-rooms. 

Suddenly Alicia lifted her head from her loyer's 
| shoulder. 

“We must part now, my beloved. But you shall 
will you not?” 

“Will your father—” 

“Twill answer for him. He will not condemn 
his child to misery. If he should be unkind, we will 
meet elsewhere, my Reginald.” 

Another fond embrace, and Alicia disengaged 
herself quickly. 

“Leave me now. 
For my sake—go! 

Reginald was gone. : 
The footsteps passed on. The girl sunk back, over- 
come with the agitation she had undergone. 

Helen thought she had fainted, and sprung to her 
assistance. Her head lay back on the settee; her 
eyes were closed, and she was pale as marble. 

The young marchioness drew her close to_herself, 
supported her in her arms, and placed her head on 
her own shoulder, chafing one of her cold hands be- 
tween her own. 

Presently Alicia revived, and regained full con- 
sciousness. She started at perceiving who held her 
so tenderly. She drew herself up, with a murmured 


They will send to look for me. 
Thear footsteps!” 


“Are you quite 
| restored? or shall I get you a cup of water from that 
| fountain?” 

“Thank you; I am better. 
here?’ 

“T have been close to yeu for some time. I was 
behind those vases.” 

The girl started, and the crimson rushed to her 


face. 

“Yes. Iheard you and Reginald. I know that 
you love each other; and I know that he deserves 
you.*” 

“You know him!” cried Alicia, starting up. 

“T am his—sister.” 

“ His sister? Inever heard that he had a sister." 

“Not his sister in blood; but — but — we were 
brought up together. Ihave loved him as a brother 
from childhood; and—I love you—because you are 


Alicia drooped her head. She could not quite un- 
derstand what she heard. 

“Will you not be my friend?” asked Helen, softly. 
“* At least for his sake?” : 

“I thank you, lady,” answered the girl, with a 
grateful look, 

“May Icallyou friend? Will you let me kiss you!" 

With a sudden impulse Alicia flung her arms round 
Helen’s neck, and burst into a passion of sobbing 
and tears. 

The marchioness soothed her with loving tendar- 
ness. She told her how she had been attracted to 
her at the opera, and how she had asked Reginald , 
to introduce her, in the drawing-room. 

“But he was gloomy and cepeting then,” she 
added, “You have made him happy now; and I 
love you for it.” 


How —came you 


Bow bright was the smile Alicia cast on the kind 
r. 
ow where you live!” Helen went on. “I 
willcome to see you. I haveso much tosay. Regi- 
nald has enemies; and they are wronging ; but 
you and I together will foil them.” 
There were hurrying footsteps, and this time com- 
rapidly tow: them. 
e young Earl of Clair came upon the pair. 
“+ Lad apo gg I have been looking every- 
where for you! Your mother is anxious, and sent 
mé to find-you!”’ 


Both the ladies rose. Alicia with extreme surprise 
in her face, and drawing back from Helen a pace or 
0. 


two, 

“Ts this Lady Estonbury?” she exclaimed. 

“A singular question!” replied the young man, 
laughing, “‘when I find you arm-in-arm, sitting like 
a pair of turtle-doves! Lady Estonbury, will you 
honor me¥"” 

He offered his arm. Helen replied: 

“Tf Miss Maur will accept our escort back! Some 
of her friends will have missed her.” 

With thanks Alicia took the arm of the young 
marchioness, and the three passed out. 


yr 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 


Ar three in the afternoon of the succeeding day, 
young Lady bawoonitert was alone in the library. 

She was occupied in turning over the leaves of 
an illustrated folio upon the long table; but her 
thoughts were elsewhere. The scene she had wit- 
nessed the evening before was vivid before her. 
The fair young gr in her cloud-like white dress, 
her glowing face like the face of anangel; the young 
lover, with the change from despair to rapture in 
his countenance! She felt an ardent wish to make 
those two be 9 

No feeling of jealousy nor sense of rivalry marred 
her desire to remove the obstacles to their union. 
She loved Reginald as a sister; and her knowledge 
that some fraud was racticed against him, which 
- could not penetrate, gained strength as she re- 


‘After a while she closed the folio and sauntered to 


the windows, draped oT with dark green satin, 
ric 


through. “Reginald, never again doubt that I love you! and | the folds of which my in rich masses on the carpet | ; 
Helen glanced at Reginald. He had averted his | you alone! She parted these, and looked out. ; 
face; and before she could speak to him, he had He clasped her in bis arms, The last slant rays of sunset were gilding the trees | 
moved away. She watched anxiou: forget- They understood each other at last. Then Alicia | in the park opposite. The contrast of tints was 
her request. She knew that she n ave no | told him how deeply she had been wounded by his | pleasing to an artistic eye. The wind stirred the 
dutonity is being introduced to the young lady when | seeming meet and had attributed it to the de- | fo and brushed the twigs against the windows; 
the dance was over; but, somehow, her desire had | crease of affection. The pride he had si but the spacious room, warmed by a large sea-coal 


tung had 
been soothed by the homage of others. She dis- 


7 fire, was of a soft, luxurious temperature. The 
es oe by a French window, draped with em- | claimed, pee having ever wandered, even marchioness wheeled a large cushioned leathern / 
| broidered Jace, over rich folds of damask silk. The | in thought, for an instant, from her heart’s al- | chair tothe fire, and went into one of the alcoves to ; 
music had a lulling effect, and Helen took a seat on | legiance to her chosen lord. t a book. 
if the cushioned lounge and drew the drapery before * Hear me now, Reginald!” she concluded. “ For The volumes were richly bound in an old-fashioned 
f her. It wasarelief to escape for a time the neces- | a time I must be guided by my father’s ee style, and were rather large for handling the deli- 
nity of playing @ part in the social drama, artificial | But he shall never compel me to break my faith a ee lady, They were so tig set to- 
asuhe far it te be. She gave herself up to thiuking, | pledged once, aud pledged forever, to you. I oan | gether that Helen found difficulty in moving them. 
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But the title in letters of gold on the back inspired 
curiosity to examine their contents. After several 
efforts she loosened one volume, and took it out. 

When she went to replace it, she was obliged to 
move the next volume. As she pulled it forward, 
something fell behind it, and resisted attempts to 

ush back the book. She drew it out to see what. 

he obstacle was. 

It was a case about six inches square of morocco, 
discolored by age and covered with dust. Helen 
wiped away the dust, and looked for the fastening. 
Opening it, she started in surprise; then took it to 
the window to examine more carefully. 

It disclosed a fine painting; a miniature; the face 
of a beautiful young woman. The hair and the dress 
had a foreign and antiquated look; but the features 
were exquisitely defined, and the complexion fresh 
as the hue of life. 

Helen gazed at it in profound astonishment; for 
the features were familiar to her. But for the dif- 
ference in sex, she would have been certain it was 
the face of Reginald Holmes! 

The regular and noble outline, the broad, placid 
forehead, the rounded chin, were the very same. 
The eyes—those wonderful eyes—dark gray, with 
their penetrative power, were so like his own, that 
hers ee involuntarily. Yes, it was Reginald’s 
face; and beyond a doubt, painted for some relative 
of his. Who could it be? 

In the left hand corner was faintly traced a name. 
Helen could not make out that of the painter; but 
‘Dusseldorf’ was perfectly plain. On the back of 
the picture, which was ina light frame of polished 
wood, was an inscription in writi ages A old-fashion- 
oy writing: ‘‘ Almeria to Egbert,” with the date— 


Strange enough! The portrait had evidently been 
— in Germany, and twenty-four years ago! 
om could it represent? 

It had lain many years forgotten, where the young 
lady had found it. It looked like none of the an- 
cestral portraits in the stately gallery of the town 
mansion, or in the picture-room at Estonbury Court. 

It resembled only one person Helen had ever seen; 
and it was solike him as to preclude the idea of a 
mere chance resemblance. 

Her first impulse was to show it to her mother 
and ask information; but as a new idea occurred to 
her, she resolved to conceal her discovery. _ She hid 
the picture in the folds of her dress as she heard 
earziage-wheels without, and the voices of servants, 
a token that the dowager marchioness had returned 
from her drive. 

_ Her ladyship complained of the cold as she came 


in. 

Helen heard her ask for herself, and heard the an- 
swer given that she was in the library. 
the door was thrown open, and her mother entered. 

“Bless me, Helen, what are you doing here? Por- 
ing over these books, as usual! It is'very cold; give 
me that chair!” 

And she sunk into the luxurious cushions, and 
i out her hands to feel the warmth of the glowing 

re. 

After ten minutes or so of desultory conversation, 
Helen felt the desire to learn something that might 
throw light on her discovery, too strong to be re- 


sisted. 

“Mamma,” she. said, after a fit of musing, ‘is 
there an ‘ Egbert’ in our ves 

“What do you mean, child?” cried her ladyship, 


“Ts there any one of the name of Egbert? or was 
it one of papa’s names?” 

“What a strange question! Of course not. Why 
do you ask?” 

“JT -I—have seen the name.” 

“Where?” demanded _the lady, iain out of her 
chair, and confronting her daughter, who besitated 


Nae 
a HERE have you seen that name?’ she repeat- 


“T cannot tell, exactly, where; but I think I have 
seen it,” answered Helen, 

Her reluctance to answer, her excitement, inspir- 
ed her mother with suspicion. She fixed her eyes 
seve: on her face, and laid her hand on her arm. 
severel her f. laid her hand on hi 

“ Helen—you are prevaricating! Tell me at once 
where you saw that name, or who has been 
of him to you?” 

“Of him? Then there was such a person?” 

The young lady determined to confess nothing. 
She felt that a clew was in her hands. 

“Indeed, mamma, I cannot tell you. whether I 
heard or saw the name. I merel; ed if papa had 
it, as I know he had other names Lesides the one you 
called him by every day?” 

“Tt never was his—such a name.” 

“Did it belong to any of his relatives?’ 

The dowager glanced around the room. Her eyes 
fell on a quaintly-carved oaken cabinet, clam. 
with iron at the corners, and black with time, that 

in the further corner of the library. 

“You have been po. over old papers, I sup- 
ont she said. “I wonder if that cabinet is lock- 

? 

Going to it, she found that the door of the cabinet 
was locked, She turned to Helen. 

“Have you been searching in this?’ she asked. 

The young lady laughed a forced laugh. 

“No, indeed, ye i = not so fond ry rum- 
maging amo dusty, molderin, papers. iO not 
even know what is there! I eve it belonged to— 
my father; did it not?” 


Yes; and it should have been el out, long 


since. But something must have put that'name in gi 
we 


ur 
wm It is of no Ganpequenaey since it did not belong to 
_any ofthefamily! I only wanted to know if there 
= one & person, and—whom he married—if he 
a wife. 
The dowager ger very paleas she looked scruti- 
nizingly at her daughter. At length she said: 
“You seem always trying to grub up sorashing: 
Helen, I wish you would turn your attention 
matters of practical life. Have you answered those 
invitations to dinner at Lady Roscog}s?” 
“No, mamma.” ¢ ; 
“They must be written before dark. Come with 
me and write them in my dressing-room.” 
Helen mechanically followed her mother up the 


staircase. 
Ex herself for a moment, she hurried on to 
her own ber, and consigned the picture she had 


Presently | 


found to her private ebony desk. For greater secur- 
ity, she put it between the false bottom of the es- 
critoir and the woodwork. Then she locked the 
desk, and tying the key to a ribbon, put it in her bo- 
som. 

“There is something behind all this,” she murmur- 
ed to herself, recalling her mother’s strange disturb- 
ance. ‘I will find it all out. [ will see the contents 
of that cabinet.” 

She went then into her mother’s room, and wrote 
notes for her till it was time to dress for dinner. 

His lordship came in rather late, and joined them 
at dinner. It was not his invariable custom to be 
present at that sociable repast. He was unusually 
communicative this evening. 

“I met that young fellow again in the Park with 
Wallrade,” he observed, as he pared a hot-house 
peach at the dessert. “He pays rio heed to my ad- 


“The young fellow,” Helen knew, was. no other 
than Reginald. Her eyes were cast down, but she 
listened with the more earnest attention. 

“And I have been thinking,” the marquis pro- 
ceeded, “that I do not like his studying law. He 
has decided talent, Iam told; and as a barrister his 
antecedents will be perpetually dragged up. That 
story of the birth-chamber were better let drop.” 

“Can you not help him into some other line?” 
asked the dowager. 

“T might. Ihave influence with the minister. He 
might be provided for in the diplomatic line.” 

_ “If you were to offer a large annuity, on condi- 
tion he accepted some office—”* 

“There’s the difficulty! he will take nothing! I 
have offered to settle a handsome income on him; I 
did it at first. I can only manage the matter 
through the minister, or some nobleman who 
can be got to use interest for him. Confound his 
pride!’ 

“What beggars have to do with pride,” said 
the dowager, spitefully, ‘is more than I can under- 


Helen flashed a glance at her mother, but did not 
dare trust herself to utter the thought in her mind— 
that the pride of manly worth and independence was 
far above the pride of birth or fortune. , 

“ He will not come here,’ pursued his lordship, 
“though I have lowered myself to invite him. He 
declined the invitation to dinner last week.” 

“T wish he would leave the country,” said the 
lady, fretfully. ‘‘I shall decline society, if he is to 
be an eye-sore wherever I go.” 

“Oh, mamma!”’ exclaimed Helen, “we have never 
met him in company, except that one night at Lady 
Brandon’s ball.” 

Her mother gave her a severe look, but made no 
answer; and Pages the party rose from table, 
and adjourned to the drawing-room. 

Helen took her place at the piano; but soon quit- 
ted it for the nares She was a proficient at the lat- 
ter instrument. She drew it near the fire, on the 
side opposite to that where sat the dowager and his 
lordship. While her fingers wandered over the 
strings, bringing them to perfect tune, her ear 
cane t much of the low-toned conversation near 

er. 
| Her mother had been telling Lord Estonbury of 
her singular neeion, concerning the name of “ Hg- 
bert,” and both appeared to attach significance to 
it, far beyond what such a trifle deserved. 

Lady Estonbury whispered something Helen could 
not hear; and then said: 

“The old papers my husband left ought to be de- 
stroyed, if they are not important enough to be pre- 
served. Iknow he never kept there any deeds or 
money documents; his solicitors had charge of 
those. There were only old letters, and such rub- 
bish, of no use to any one,” 

«T will see to it,” replied the marquis. 

“And without delay! I should not want those 
Ma on overhauled by any curious stranger.” 

he son-in-law answered, musingly: 

“JT have to go into Devonshire to-morrow; at 
least—” 

“Pray do not leave the business to me!” cried his 
mother-in-law. “I cannot bear to touch malay 
parchments and such like! It would give mea chill. 
And i ms eame across auything about that Euro- 


“Hush!’ whispered the marquis. “I will look 
over the papers to-night. Is not probably find 
anything of value,” x 

| “ He never kept such here; nor at the Court. He 
} had a safe at his solicitors’ for business papers.” 

“Very well; I shall soon make clean work,” 

His lordship rose, stretched his limbs, and walked 

| once or twice across the vast and sumptuous suit of 


| drawing-rooms. Then he rung the bell, and ordered 
| extra lights for the lib A 
| Itwas common for him to do any writing or ex- 


room, after another whispered direction from the 
dowager, 
In a few minutes Helen let her harp lean back, 
| and then arose from her seat. E 
She was uneasy, but dared not suffer her distur- 
| bance to be visible. 
| She asked whither my lord had gone. P 
|_ Her mother replied that she had heard him say 
| 


| amine.a book in the eveniug. He left the drawing- 
| 
| 


he had something to do in the library. It surely 
could not be matter of surprise that he should leave 
her alone. He rarely spent an evening with them. 
| ‘The excuse for leaving the room which Helen was 
longing for came at last with her maid at the door, 
| asking some direction, which she hastened out, to 


ve. 
Then she flew down. the stairs. She opened the 
library door softly, and glided in. 

Lord Estonbury was at the cabinet, which he had 
| just opened, as there had been some difficulty in 
finding the key. He was taking out package after 
package of old papers, apparently letters, and laying 
them on a table near. 

He looked up, and saw his wife, as she stood by 
the fire, looking into the glowing bed of coals. 

“You here, Helen!’ he said, surprised. 

“T wanted.to ask you, Maurice,”’ she returned, 
“if you will not £0 with me to Lady Roscoe's din- 
ner! Ihave written an acceptance for you.” 

“That you need not have done; for J shall not be 
in London.” 

“Shall you leave town before Wednesday?” 
“Tmay—to-morrow; certainly the next day." 
“T am 40 sorry!’ she murmured, in a tone of 


ee 


| 


jd 


chagrin. “Tt is long since we were at dinner to- 
ether.” 

ae My absence does not seem to stand much in the 
way of your enjoyment, usually,” his lordship ob- 
served, with a sneer. - 

“More than you think, Maurice. I do nof like to 
be neglected, when it is_my first season in London,” 

“Oh, you will get used to it. Why do you notso- 
lace yourself in the manner of Mrs. Brittan, or Lady 
Craiglethorne?”” 

“Would you have your wife a flirt?” she asked, in 
genuine astonishment. 

“As well as not. You would never carry matters 
to the point of danger. You are not pretty enough.” 

“And I To Ihave too much principle, or_ pride, 
at least. ou shall never complain that I have 
brought discredit on ta name, my lord.” 

‘Tam not afraid of it—in that way.” 

“Tn that, or any other!” 

“Some day I may read you a lesson on the neces- 
sity of controlling your impulses, keeping down your 
curiosity, or bridiiug your tongue.” 

“You have nothing to fear, Lamsure. You never 
lee me with any secrets; so how could I betray 
them!”’ 

“Tf I had any, I should guard them carefully from 
you.” 

“And as to my curiosity, I have not even asked 
you_what you are doing there now?” 

“You can see for yourself. I am sparing the rats 
and worms some trouble. These things would not 
interest you.” 

“Tdo not know. Will you let me help you sort 
them?” 

‘*No; I shall find that easy enough.” 

He took up anarmful of the musty documents, 
came to the fire, and laid them upon the coals. The 
fire leaped up and seized them. The marquis pose 
ed them down with aay pORess and watched till the 
last scrap was consumed, 

‘““What records of the heart, or of the busy, schem- 
ing brain you have ruthlessly consigned to 0 ivion!”” 
observed Helen, with a light laugh. 

The marquis noted the ring of duplicity in her 
words; and sneered « gain, as he answered: 

“*Have you been here before me, Helen, that you 
look on so coolly?’ 

“Certainly not. [have no fondness forsuch musty 
researches. Why do you think I have?” 

“Only that I think your early training may have 
nourished a prying disposition.” 

It was not the first time her lord had taunted_ his 
young wife with her breeding as the child of menials, 
and she usually resented it. But now she merely 
answered: 

“My early training taught me submision, or I 
should not be silent under injustice. And you will 
not let me assist you? Then i might as well relieve 
you of my presence.”’ 

She sauntered slowly toward the corner where her 
lord was still busily engaged. The doors of the cab- 
inet were still wide open, and she could see that its 
contents were all removed. 

Drawer after drawer, reopened, was seen to be 
empty. The work of disinterring the records was 
bi a2 ai hered h f 

n the marquis gathered up a heap of papers, 
and threw them on the fire, with a deeply-drawn 
sigh of relief. When they were consumed, he flung 
himself into the easy-chair, and wiped his hands 
with his cambric handkerchief. 

aes came near art fire nyt is 

““T suppose, now, e said p ‘ully, ‘““you mean 
to give me that old desk for my voluminous cor- 
respondence,”’ 

“No, it is too black and antiquated. A lady should 
Sahar letters in polished rosewood, ebony, or an 
Indian cabinet, perfumed daiutily. I will find some 
sort of use for fon relic.”’ 

There was a knock at the door, and the footman 
enteredy-with two cards upona silver chased tray, 
which he presented to his master. 

“Ay, I forgotten that these gentlemen were 
to cal is the marquis observed. ‘Show them into 
the drawing-room. I must wash my hands before 
joining them.” 

He walked to the cabinet and closed it; then with 
the poker made sure that nothing remained of what 
he had consigned to the blaze. 

Then he quitted the room with a single glance at 
Helen as he went, and asmile that seemed to say 
how completely he had baffled her. 

No sooner did she hear his steps ascending the 
stairs, than the young marchioness was at the 
cabinet. 

The rusty key was yet ip the lock; it was not even 


urned. ; 
She opened the doors, but the space within was 


| vacant. Only a thick atmosphere of dust—the dust 


of more than a score of years, that irritated her deli- 
cate nostrils and caused her to draw back more than 


once. 

She pulled open one drawer after another, and in- 
spected the pigeon-holes, thrusting in her hand to 
feel if there was moshing behind them. 

In one of them she felt a sharp prick, and snatch- 
ing out her hand, saw that the skin was broken and 
a drop of blood fell from the wound. She wrapped 
her handkerchief round it, and again felt round the 
back of the receptacle. It was the center one. 

Her fingers came in contact with what seemed the 
broad head of a nail not driven fast into the wood- 
work. She pressed upon it with all her force. 
ena pb out and struck her face with such 
violence that she recoiled in spite of her resolution. 

It was a l secret drawer, and contained some 
folded papers: These had evidently escaped the ob- 
servation of the marquis, » 

Helen gathered them up quickly, and crammed 
= into her pocket, with a guilty glance around 
¢ room. 


No one had seen her, and she breathed freely, 

She finished her survey of the empty cabinet, then 
closed the doors, leaving the key in the lock. After 
a few minutes spent in trying to calm her agitated 
nerves, she left the room, and went up to her own 
apartments. 

There was no one there. She passed'through the 
boudoir and sitting-room into the bed-chamber, 
where a light was burning on the marble table. She 
locked and bolted both doors before she sat down, 
suave a beating heart drew out the treasures she 


They were two letters written in a delicate lady’s 


a 


ee 


hand, and in rl ink, on paper yellow with age. 
She could make out no more than the date, which 
was twenty-three years back. The letters were in 
rman, 
There was a folded piece of tissue paper, contain- 


ing two curls of hair—one long and golden, as if cut | 


m a woman’s head, one lighter and shorter, 
evidently an infant’s. 


There was another paper, which she unfolded, and | 


started as she read it: 
“The attested certificate of the marriage of Eg- 
bert Vane with Almeria Stenhaus.” 


CHAPTER XXIxX. 
FOLLOWING THE CLEW. 


Antcta Maur was alone in the drawing-room be- 
longing to their suit of apartments at the hotel in 
Berkeley Pee She was finishing a drawing from 
memory; the pretty bit of landscape about the 
Roman well near her Scottish home. The spot was 
endeared to her by thoughts of her lave. 

That mornin: 
the proposal of the young Duke of Montroy. 

It would be a grand match, he assured her, and 
he did not conceal the fact that his 
dearest wishes for her would be gratified by her ac- 
ceptance. 

He told her of the impoverishment of the once 
magnificent estates of his own ancient house, and 
his cherished hopes that she would by a brilliant 
marriage, regain the social elevation and worldly 
grandeurs which he could not secure for her. 

The property pertaining to his barony, limited as 
it was, was entailed onthe male heir, and he had 
never been able to save from his income anything to 
make a suitable provision for his child. 

“Tt is my deep anxiety for your future, dearest 
girl,” he added, ‘* that makes me a special advocate 
in the cause of his grace.” 


Fiat arsine ise coins nia 
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mamma’s will always be welcome! What is his 
name?” 

“Oscar Wallrade. _Heis not English, you know.” 

“JT remember: a German, you said. I shall re- 
main at home to see him.” 

The baron did not add the information he had re- 
ceived from Sir Victor; that the foreigner was a 
man of large fortune, and so eager to find the child 
of his former benefactress that not a doubt could 
exist as to his intention to make her his heiress. 

It was this which had rendered the prudent fa- 
ther more yielding in the matter of the young duke’s 
propessl. ‘ 

His really unselfish desire was to, see his daughter 
happy. ith an independent fortune in her own 
right, it was of less consequence that she should 
make a splendid marriage; though he still felt deep- 
ly chagrined at her refusal of the ducal coronet. 

Thus it was with agreeable expectation, blended 
with curiosity, that Alicia waited for her visitor. An 
engagement had called the baron out, and the elder- 
ly lady friend who usually accompanied his daugh- 


| ter out, or received company with her at home, was 


Lord Swinton had laid before her | 


ride and his | 


Alicia laid one arm across her father’s neck as he | 


sat in the easy-chair, and stooped to touch his cheek 
with her lips, 

“ Darling papa.” she pleaded, “I know you think 
more of my happiness than aught else.”’ 

“ Happiness for a young lady in your position, my 
daughter, depends very much on external circum- 
Fane High rank and wealth are powerful ad- 

uncts.” 

“ But not essentials, papa.” 

= Lag 4 are, to one bred as you have been. You 
cannot know what you would be, or how you would 
feel, if suddenly deprived of your present share of 
these advantages.” 

**Tndeed—” 

“Tn the event of my death, child—you having no 
fortune—you would be friendless and destitute.’ 

**1 hope I shall not live to see that event,” cried 
Alicia, clasping his neck with both arms. 

“In the course of nature you will; and it is my 
duty to look possibilities in the face.’ 

“Do not, dearest papa. Think of something more 
agreeable.” ; 

“1 mustthink for you, child. I have nothing to 
leave you. You would be a dependent on the bounty 
of a distant relative—" . 

“ And one turned against me, too,” added the girl, 
flushing. “ I know it, papa.”’ ‘ 

“Here is an opportunity to repair the evils we 
have dreaded. The duke will make liberal settle- 


Ae cannot marry a fortune.” 


ancient title—lofty yrank—the love of a noble 
herrt—” 

“A love I can never return—never! never!’’ ex- 
claimed Alicia. 

“Are you sure? The duke is handsome, full of 
manly grace: of a frank and noble nature, high! 
cultivated, devoted to you! Alicia, I dare not tell 
you how ardently I desire this match,” ; 

The girl sunk on her knees, bursting into a stoma 
of sobs and tears, ae 

“Oh, papa! have some mercy upon me! Do not 
condemn your child to certain misery!” 

“* Alicia! I had no idea of this! you have such 
an aversion to the duke, I will not urge you.” 

She clasped his arms and thanked him in the 
midst of her weeping. He lifted her up and placed 
her on a seat beside himself, 

“TI own that I feel disappointed—bitterly disap- 
pointed. My heart was set upon this, But I can- 
not see you wretched, Perhaps on reflection you 
will decide differently.” 

**No, dear father; Ican never accept the duke, I 
can never love him. Pray give him my answer. It 
can never be changed.” ‘ 

The baron groaned inwardly. He thought of the 
sad probability that his daughter’s heart might be 
given to a man he wished she had never seen, But 

e knew that it was dangerous to recall his image 
by expressing his fears. 

ain Alicia pleaded with tears that her answer 


might be conveyed to the duke without loss of time. | 


She was miserable till she knew herself free from 
his pursuit. 

Disappointed as he felt at this failure of his hopes,, 
the eat m had something consolatory in the back- 
ground. 

“1 want to prepare you for another visitor, 
Alicia,” he said.“ He will be here this morning.” 

“Tt is settled, then, about the Duke of Montroy?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

bei suppers so. I shall never force your inclina- 
ee er father returned, a heavy cloud upon his 

row. 

“Then who is it you wish me to receive? Not an- 
other suitor?” 

“No; an elderly Sentlenieal a native of Germanys 
He has lately been introduced to me by Sir Victor 
Wilder, who speaks very highly of him. He is anx- 
ious to make your acquaintance.” 

“But, dear papa—’ 

“T anticipate your scruples, my dear; but you 


May make an papenon in this case. The gentle- 
man knew your mother—before she was ees 
e then 


years before—when she was very young. § 
elped him in some terrible emergency; it is to her 
he owes all the prosperity of his after life. I have 
promised that you will see him.”’ : 
“Certainly, dear papa; I shall be charmed,” cried 


the girl, her violet eyes sparkling. ‘Any friend of 


a prisoner in her own room with indisposition. 

Alicia was alone. 

She was dressed in a pale violet silk, with high 
corsage and long sleeves, with a linen cambric over- 
dress, trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The rich 
material had a subdued effect, proper for a young 
girl’s attire, in the plainness with which it was 
made. It fitted her slender form perfectly, and was 
not set off by a single ornament. A small bow cov- 
ered the fastening at the throat. The sunny brown 
curls were fastened by a ribbon at the back of her 
head, The color called up by recent emotion yet 
mers on her cheek. She was looking very 
lovely. 

There was a tap at the door, and the servant en- 
tered with a card on a silver salver. 

Alicia took it up and read: 

“The Marchioness of Estonbury.” 

Her thoughts flew back to the evening of Lady 
Brandon’s ball. 

The man said her Jadyship had not yet alighted 
from her carriage. Would Miss Maur see her y- 


| ship? 


Of course she would see her. She bade the servant 
nor her up. Then she put aside her drawing ma- 

erials. 

fee the announcement—* Lady Estonbury” 
—followed the opening of the door, 

Alicia received her visitor with warm cordiality: 
the more so as she noticed a timid and embarrassed 
air, as if the marchioness were afraid of intruding. 

She was dressed in a style rather elaborate and 


| showy, for the young lady’s taste—a relic, perhaps, 


| of w 


at the marquis would have called her “ early 
training ;"’ but not too gorgeous for a young married 
woman. To them custom allowed more of display 
in the toilet than to an unmarried girl. 

“T have something to show you, Miss Maur,”’ she 
said, after the exchange of salutations and a little 
talk about the weather. ‘“ I am in need of your ad- 
vice.” 

Helen took from her reticule the antique morocco 
case, opened it, and held it out for inspection. 

Alicia started at the first sight of the miniature, 

“Will you tell me whom it resembles?” asked the 
marchioness. 

“Tt looks like—a friend—’’ was the hesitating re- 


ply. 

*T should like to know if the same idea struck you 
as myself,” 

“The friend is—a gentleman; this may have been 
taken for a sister, or relative of his.” 

“ Or—his mother. Look at the date.” 

Alicia read it, Still she pondered. The color rose 
to her cheeks. 

“Does it not resemble some one with whom I 
have seen you?” asked Helen. 

The girl’s blush deepened as she answered: 

“Mr. Reginald Holmes? Yes; it is very like him. 
Did he give it you?” 

“No, indeed ; there is a strange mystery attached 
to the picture.” 

“A mystery?” 

“TJ found it behind some books in our library, 
where it had lain neglected a long time; perhaps a 
score of years. I have not d to ask any expla- 
nation, or even to show it to mamma, or to my hus- 
band, You arethe only one who can help me to find 
out the secret—if there is one.” 

re how is caret Leonel » ba 

am sure—the surer since you have recogniz 
the likeness—that it_is the picture of some lady re- 
lated to Reginald. I have thought it might be his 
mother.” 

“His mother? I thought—” 

“‘You know the story—do you not? It is general- 
ly known—how my husband came into the title?” 

“T know that it came out—from Lady Estonbury’s 
own statement—that Reginald was not the son of 
the late marquis—that he was not the rightful heir. 
It was sad enough—and a great change for him. But 
he gave up all—as soon as he found he had no right 
to the inheritance. He was too honorable to dispute 
Lord £stonbury’s claim.” 

She spoke deprecatingly, as if anxious to shield 
her lover from blame; and Lady Estonbury hasten- 
ed to assure her that no one knew Reginald’s integ- 
rity better than herself, who had known him inti- 
mately from childhood, 

“Thave no one to consult but qo Miss Maur,” 
she went on. “You may think it strange that I 
spouk gomg to you; but, as I know your interest in 

eginald— 

e waited for encouragement, but Alicia said 
nothing. Her interest, however, was visible in her 
eyes. 

‘Helen proceeded: 

“T must confide in you. I know 7 will forgive 
me if I am wrong; but I feel as if I were bound to 
prevent a fraud that may injure—” 


“A fraud?” 
“Yes, Reginald is not the son of those people 
whose child @ was said to be. That much If knew 


before.” 

Alicia changed color, though she did not speak. 

“His nts were said to be Mr. and Mrs. Chis- 
holm, the steward and my mother’s maid. But he 
is not their son.” 

** How do you know?” 

“T heard the woman—Chisholm—say so, a night 
or two before my marriage. She was talking with 


her aera, mother, and asking her what had be- 
come of her boy. Her ladyship wanted her to think 

inald was her son; but she answered that she 
oe he was not ; he had not ‘the strawberry birth- 
mark.’”’ 

“This is strange!” cried Alicia, breathlessly. 

“T asked my mother about it; and she was ve 
angry. It was plain that she was determined 
should not know the secret. Then I told her—J 
swore to her—that I would never rest till I found out 
the mystery; and if it involved wrong to Reginald, 
that T would do him right.” 

Alicia threw her arms around the young mar- 
chioness, and kissed her fervently. 

**T told the same thing to my husband. He laugh- 
ed at me; but I could see he was disturbed. Ihave 
never given up this resolution.” 

“It is most generous of you, Lady cacsne 

“Not generous; but just. lam sure Reginald has 
been wronged.” 

“Do he think he was the son of the marquis, 
after all?” 

“Tdo not know. Iam satisfied that he is not the 
son of the dowager—my mother.” 


“She has always disliked him. A mother could 
not hate her own child, you know.” 

“T should think not.” ; 

“Then, she wanted him to marry me,” the mar- 
chioness said, with a flushing cheek. “It was be- 
cause he refused, that the matter of his not being 
the rea] marquis came out.” 

“Indeed! I knew nothing of that,” 

“He told mamma that he loved another lady, and 
would be true to her. He would never marry 
another.” 

Alicia blushed deeply, and a tender smile parted 
her beautiful lips. 

“ Yes—it was you-whom he loved, I do not won- 
der at it.”’ 

**But—but—he never told me he loved me, till 
after he had lost the title,” the girl murmured. 

“ Still, he loved you, and vowed to be faithful to 
you, He would give up fortune and rank—but he 
would not give you up.’ 

os: Dear Reginald!” Alicia breathed, with a gentle 
sigh. 

% Had my mother been his, she could not have de- 
prived him of these possessions. She could not have 
thought of wedding him to his sister!’ 

“Very true; she could not!” 

“Then whose son was he? I thought he might 
have been stolen in infancy from noble parents; for 
none but noble parents could have such a son!”’ 

Alicia’s eyes sparkled; and again she threw her 
arm around Helen's neck. 

“T have learned nothing more; at least, till I 
found this picture. Itlooks so like him I am sure it 
was taken for his mother.” 

Both ladies again examined the miniature. 

“You see, by the date, it was painted at least 
twenty-five years ago. That was ore Reginald 


was born. 
“Indeed!” 
“ He is only twenty-three.” 
“Who, then, could be his father? Lord Eston- 


bury?” 

uy am sure he was not. Lord Estonbury was then 
married, And can you look in this beautiful face, 
Miss Maur, and believe, fora moment, that the origi- 
nal was not an honorable woman?” 

ee No: ; Icannot. She must have been pure and 


“Then, 160k at the inscription on the back. ‘ Al- 
meria to Egbert.’ My father’s name was not Eg- 


“Tt is strange, then, how the infant came into the 
marquis’s family. Can you imagine?” 

“Tremember hearing that after the children had 
been changed—as you have heard—that Lord and 
Lady Estonbury went abroad, and he nearly 
two years. I was left with the Chisholms, to be 
bu ne their child.” 

““Yes—Reginald told me cf that.” 

“Suppose that whilé"Lord and Lady Estonbury 
were hving abroad something had happened to the 
boy Lady Estonbury took with her! Or suppose 
she had grown tired of it! If she founda child more 
attractive, might she not have changed the children 


wow could she without Lord Estonbury’s knowl- 
ey” 


“Very young children look very much alike.” 
‘Then oo aan Reatals eling and residing 
¢ ere are many English trav and re: 

on the Continent. My SO e 
Helen often fell into the Chisholm fashion in speak- 

Ing of the mother who had so recent] cision her. 

“My lady might have seen a baby 80 beautiful 
that she longed to have it for her own; and might 
have somehow procured the exchange. Or it might 
have been stolen and brought to her,” 

“And imposed on his lordship?" 

“Why not, as well as at first? The boy born of 
the Chisholm blood could not have been like the child 
of aristocratic parents.” 

“Your theory is possible, at least. But then 
would not her ladyship have given back Mrs. 
holm’s son?” 

“There would have been risk in that. The maid 
would have been angry and might have betrayed 
the secret. So she was allowed to think the boy 
was her own, till she discovered to the contrary by 
noticing that it had not the birth-mark.” 

“Did she then make a disturbance?” 

“Not immediately. Lady Estonbury persuaded 
her it had been removed, or outgrown, or ‘had dis- 
appeared somehow. beret this from what I 
heard hersay. She—Chisholm, I mean—was slow to 
think she had been deceived all these ye ars."’ 

“She is satisfied now that she was?" 

“She Ege to be sure Reginald was not her 
child. How could he be? Children always inherit 
some traits of their parents; do they not?” 

“T have always understood so.” 

“Well; we have established that fact, then. The 
next Bee is, to inquire who ld really is. That 
is what I have bound myself by a solemn oath to 
discover.” 

“Your pty is—" 

“Call me Helen, please! Well—I have gotten 
the first link. This portrait I feel sure it is iis. in0- 


“You found it in Lord Estonbury’s library?” 


Grate, and 
Wallrade glanced at it, then looked upward with a | 
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LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


“ Yes—hidden there, perhaps for a score of years. | 
And that is not all. See here!" | 
She took from a Russian leather pocket-book the | 
folded yellow papers she had taken out of the secret | 
drawer and unfolded them. } 
“Look; here is the marriage-certificate—the mar- | 
riage between Almeria Stenhaus and Egbert Vane. | 
The writing is clear, though faded. The date is 18—.” 

Alicia examined it carefully. 

“This is wonderful!” she exclaimed, 

“ And here are two letters, both signed ‘ Almeria’ 
—as well as I can make out the writing. See—it is | 
the delicate writing of a lady—one of culture, too. 
But I cannot read the letters; they arein a foreign 


xe 
“Tt is German!” cried Alicia, after looking at the 
manuscript. 

“Can you read it?” 

“No—I cannot; though I have seen the written 
characters, as well as the printed text.” | 

At that moment there was a tap at thedoor, Helen | 
threw her Rpouikerchiel over the picture and papers, 
to conceal them, and moved her seat to prevent any 
person gaining a sight of them. 

Alicia went to the door and opened it. <A servant 
handed a salver on which lay a card. She took it up 
and uttered an exclamation. 

“Oscar Walirade.” 

“You may bring him up,” she said to the servant, 
who bowed and disapveared. 

Helen folded up the papers, and returned them 
er. pocket-book, putting the picture in her reti- 
cule. 

“He comes just in time!’ cried Alicia. ‘ Mr. 
Wallrade is a German; he will be able to translate 
the letter for us!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS. 


“ Axp who is Mr. Wallrade?” asked Helen. 

“A friend of papa’s. A friend of my mother's, 
too. She hel, him in some way, when he was 
very young, and he is Doha for the benefit.” | 

“Can we depend on him? You know it would not | 
do to put the secret into a stranger's hands,” | 

“T think we can trust him. At least we can ask 
him to translate the letters, telling him nothing. | 
Then we can judge what further is to be done!” { 

The door was thrown open and Mr. Wallrade was | 
announced. 

Alicia rose and advanced, saying: 

“T am Miss Maur,” and gave him her hand. 

Then she presented him to Lady Estonbury, | 

The visitor looked earnestly at his fair young | 
hostess. His features worked with profound emo- | 
tion, and once he passed his hand across his eyes. | 
At last he said: 

“You are your mother’s own child, Miss Maur, , 
and I think Ishould have recognized you as such, 
even if I had not known your name.” | 

** Do you remember her so well?” 

“Could Iever forget her? It was her fair band 
that was extended to lift me out of the depths of | 
Big and disgrace. x . | 


“T was condemned for a crime I had not commit- 
ted—in intent, at least; for an indiscreet and impa- | 
tient act was against me—and would have ruined me 
but for her. Her influence procured my release; | 
and not only that, but my establishment ina situa- 
tion of trust and emolument in another land, where 
my bead was git i onid, 

‘ou were in many years, pa) My 

“A lifetime for many persons. ? find another 
generation on my return to England.” 

Some general conversation followed, Wallrade 
dhecrived his life in India. For the first time, he ! 
felt, too much ashamed of his reckless association 
with paraenece, and made a firm resolution to avoid 
them in future. 

“If I may be admitted to such society as this,” he | 
Lair ry mn “*T will have no soil on ay garnet 

Atlength Alicia timidly asked if he would do them 

the favor to translate something written in the Ger- 


map mnguses. | 
Lady mbury explained that she had found the | 


in the drawer of an old cabinet, unoccupied 
since her father’s death. She placed them in his 


He took them with a pleasant smile, and remarked 
carelessly how time-stained was the paper; and, if | 
they were love-letters, what a lesson they afforded | 
is of the sad destiny of all records of the | 


eart. 

He read the first and longest aloud. It was, in- 
deed, a picture of a lo woman's heart. She 
complained of her lover’s absence, and ionately 
Bas gene him with having grown cold to her. 

e was simple, but earnest and forci- 
ble. She entreated the beloved of her soul to write | 
at least, and tell her he was unchanged. 

“Egbert!” repeated the reader, as he lighted on 
the name of the person addressed. 

“ How strange! how very strange!” 

Then he glanced at the signature. | 

“ Almeria!’ He almost dropped the paper in ut- | 


ter surprise. . 
“Could it be Almeria Stenhaus?” he exclaimed. 
“ No—no—im ble!” 

“Thesame! The same!” answered both the young 
ladies, , by & common impulse from their 
Beats. aa Stenhaus! That is the name on the 


unfolded the yellow marriage-certi- 
bited it, pointing to the name. 


rapt expression. 
‘Thank Heaven! Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed. 
His listeners were too much awed to speak. 
Lady Estonbury broke the silence first; for her 
heart was beating fast. 
“Did you know her?” she asked. 
“The portrait! let him see the portrait!" cried 


Alicia. 
With Son bis hands Helen drew it out, opened 
it, and held it betore Wallrade. 

He gave one look at the pictured face, staggered 
back a pace or two, and covered his face his 

pds, ue his ame shook with agitation. 

“He knew her!"’ returned Helen. She felt that 
she was indeed on the verge of discovery. 


Wallrade recovered himself in a few moments. 
Wiping his eyes, he murmured an apology for his 
strange emotion. 

“Nay, sir,” said Alicia, “it is we who ought to 
apologize, for thus agitating you with painful 
memories." 

“Not. painful!” exclaimed the gentleman, again 
wiping his eyes. ‘No, dear lady; you have given 
me comfort. You have lifted a dark cloud, which I 
never hoped to see removed.” 

The young ladies looked at each other, neither 


vent oy ta speak. 

Ww ie extended his hand for the portrait. He 
contemplated it long and earnestly. 

“ How like!’ he murmured—“ how very like! It 
is as I saw her last! And she was really married! 
Lao glad of that! Egbert did her justice, after 

Helen was about to ; but Alicia stayed her. 
iis ae will explain directly. Has he seen the other 

ter?” 

Helen produced it, and held it toward the visitor. 

“This,” she said, ‘was found with the other; in 
the same drawer.” 

Wallrade took it and read. Surprise was now de- 
picted in his face. 

‘*T never knew this!” he exclaimed. 

Then he remembered that the ladies did not un- | 
derstand him, and that they had aright to a full ex- | 
planation. 

The language of the letter was incoherent and de- , 
scents The writer, complaining still of neglect 
when she she had a right to expect a husband’s de- | 
votion, informed him that she was hourly expecting 
the birth of her child; and that she felt a certainty 
of not surviving its birth. She bade her husband an 
affectionate farewell. She implored him to care for 
the infant, and not leave it to be a burden on the la- 
bors of her poor mother, 

The last words were a prayer that God would bless 
him; would reward him for the love he had shown 
one who was not high enough to be his equal; and 
would forgive him for wearying of her, if he ever 
had wearied of her, etc. 

The postscript was in a cramped hand; that of an | 
aged person. Almeria was very ill, it said; if her 
husband wished to see her living, he had not’ a mo- 
mentto lose. The child was a boy, and likely to 
live. Whatever happened, Egbert would remember 
that he was hisown. Almeria would not live to be 
ashame to him who had stooped to wed a poor girl; 
but the boy had noble blood in his veins, and was 
not to be cast off; under the penalty of retribution 
upon him who should wrong him, 

Again the reader was tated by deep emotion, | 
and he sat long, with his aves fixed upon the paper— | 
perusing it again and a; cS 

Then he recollected himself, and gave it back to 
the marchioness with thanks. 

He rose, and paced the room slowly, sometimes 
uttering articulate sounds, asif talking to himself— 
in his native tongue. 

Helen and Alicia sat clasping each other’s hands; 
ate eyes following him, while they preserved si- 
ence. 

Nearly fifteen minutes thus passed. Then Wall- 
rade resumed his seat. . 

“*T trust os will pardon me,” he said, addressing 
Alicia, ‘The page oflife you have opened, by the 
sight of these relics, was a painful one; and this is 
the first gleam of light thrown on its gloom. Will 
you permit me to ask afew questions? I will an- 
swer you in turn.” 

Both ladies expressed thelr readiness to reply, in 
the confidence that what information they could 
give would be sacred with him. 

He assured them it would be so. 

‘* Where were these found?” 

He pointed to the picture and letters that Jay on 
the table. 

Helen gave a brief account of the manner in 
which ahe had rey Ne ays ena batt 

* And how came they in the possession of the 
Lord Estonbury ?”’ 


ll. 

“Was he related in any way to the girl who was 
called Almeria Stenhaus? Or had hea relative of 
the name of Egbert Vane?” 

Helen did not know. She had tried to learn from 
her pores or her husband; but neither would sat- | 

er. 

“ There ig some strange mystery in the affair.” 

Lady Estonbury was sure of it. It was the mys- 
te :! e had been atriving to penetrate; but it baf- 
fi er. 

% ~ past was the age of the late Marquis of Eston- | 


She gave his age at the time of his death. 
‘“* And the date of his death?” 

That was given. } 
Wallrade shook his head. 

“He was too young,” he murmured. “It could | 


| not have been!” 


After a pause: 

“You say he had no relative of that name; at | 
least you never heard of any. What is the family | 
name of his lordship?” 

“The name is Vane Thorpe,” replied Helen. 

The German had resumed his walk to and fro in 
the room. 

“Have you a copy ofthe British Peerage?” he 


asked. 
“There is one in the hotel, I am sure!” replied 


Alicia. 

She rung the bell and directed the servant who an- 
swered the summons to bring the book. 

Her visitor opened it, looked over the list of the 
Estonbi marquisite; then placed the open volume 
on the table, his finger on the line, 

bt it is,” he said. cones 

e two young women came look, eager ex- | 
pectation arkiing in their eyes. | 

“*Egbert, eldest nephew of the late Marquis of 
ton *—I am sure it is the same.” | 

“That was not papa’s name!” remarked Helen. 

““No—but it was his elder brother’s.” 

‘He had no brother—when he succeeded to the H 
title on his uncle’s death. At least I have heard 
TAI, say so, many times. He was the only 
nephew.” 

Look for ye. ‘Egbert Vane Thorpe, eld- 
est nephew of the Marquis of Estonbury; born July 
28 . Lost at Sza—*” 

“ He was drowned!” exclaimed Alicia. 


“ Lost in the Esmeralda—on his return from India 
—September, 18—.’” 

Wallrade’s tone indicated suppressed emotion so 
deep that the young listeners gazed at him in as- 
tonishment. 

“Itishe! It was my Egbert Vane!” he cried, ex- 
pitingiy. “For a caprice, or to enjoy more perfect 
freedom, he dropped the latter part of the family 
name. e told me he wasof a noble family; but he 
did not say be was heir presumptive to a mar- 
quisite!” 

“You knew him, then?” both ladies asked in a 
breath. 

“Knew him! we were like brothers in India. 
Many and many a hunt had we together! I loved 
him as if we had been of the same blood! But he 
never told me he was so high in rank at home!” 

aoe had been examining the record. She now 
spoke: 

“ He was lost at sea in September, 18—. Then he 
could not have been the Egbert Vane who was mar- 
ried to Almeria Stenhaus.’ 

““He was viol lost at sea!” cried Wallrade. ‘The 
Esmeralda was lost. We both wereon board of her; 
we were both saved.” 

An exclamation of astonishment from the fair 
listeners. 

“T was enabled to save Egbert, as he was going 
down. Isecured him to the raft. We were afloat 


| four days. We were then picked up by a German 


vessel,’ 

Both ladies gazed at him with breathless interest. 

“We went to Germany. We lived there more 
than two years, Egbert was in feeble health; his 
constitution had suffered a shock from which he 
never recovered It was there he saw and loved 
Almeria Stenhaus. I was afraid of the intimacy; for 
I doubted the steadiness of his principles, I never 
knew till now that he had married her. 

“Why did he not let his friends know he was liv- 
ing?” asked Helen. ‘ 

That I cennot tell. He was always reserved 
about his family. WhenI reproached him for his 
love for a girl beneath him in birth and station, he 
answered angrily. We parted thus in misapprehen- 
Bis When I returned to Dusseldorf be had ceased 
to live.” 

“How strange that his family should be suffered 
to mourn for him, when he had escaped the ship- 
wreck!” said Alicia. 

“T cannot account for his conduct, except that he 
ekg his marriage would displease his high rela- 

ions.” 

“Tt must have been so,” 

“He loved Miss Stenhaus, though it is evident that 
he strove at last to bring himself to the point of 
parting with her.” 

“The first letter shows that.” 

“Then his own failing health left him little en- 
ergy: Still, 1 cannot understand why he failed to 
let his nearest relatives know of his existence,"’ 

“Tf he had lived,” Helen remarked, in a low 
musing tone, “‘he would have been the Marquis 0! 
Estonbury long before pe a.7” 

“At what time did the late Lord Estonbury come 
into the title?” 

They referred again to the Pee 9 

“That was soon after the news of the loss of the 
‘Esmeralda’ reached England,” said Wallrade. 

“And the younger brother succeeded, the elder 
being supposed drowned!"’ added Alicia. 

“While he lived,” said Helen, “‘ my father had no 
right to the title or estates.” 

‘If Egbert knew his brother had succeeded,” ob- 
served Wallrade, *‘I can hardly wonder at his not 
caring to claim his rights. is health was rapidly 
decli: . He had married. -in an impulse of pas- 
sionate love—a young girl whom he would not intro- 
duce to his aristocratic family.” 

‘Was she of such low birth?” Alicia asked. 

“Her family was ~eaperterle, though poor. The 
mother kept lodgers at Kaiserswerth. We lodged in 
the neighborhood. Almeria was beautiful and re- 
fined looking.” 

“You may know that from her picture,” said 

Maur, pointing to it. 

“She had much native grace, but little education. 
Her brother was an artist; he traveled much 
and sent home the proceeds he received from the 
sale of his pictures. These hel; them. to live. 
After Egbert fell in love with the girl, he oiten 
sent fee nee of game and fruit to the mother. 
But they would not accept assistance in money. 
Almeria was proud, though so very poor, That 
is why I grieved so much at the probable result of 
her intimacy with Egbert. I feared lest he might 
deceive her, and degrade himself. Iremonstrated 
with him, and urged his return to England. He re- 
sented So ale Loner and so we i, 

While Wallrade was speaking—still pacing the 
room--Lady Estonbury had returned the picture to 
her reticule, and put the folded papers in her pocket- 
book. She looked nervous and disturbed, till sud- 


| Ry her face lighted up, as she turned to Alicia. 
“T shall 


: leave these in your charge,” she said, 
siying hex t oe bag and pocketbook. 


*“T dare not trust myself.” 

“IT do not understand you.” 

“Do you not see, Miss Maur,” she whispered, 
“that if ry er is the child of these parents, he is 
the rightful Marquis of Estonbury ?” 

“But we have no proof that he is their son.” 

“TI want no proof. I feel it here,” And she 
touched her breast. ‘‘This is the wrong that has 
been done him. My mother and my husband both 
know it. They knew it before my marriage.” 

** And what will you do, dear Estonbury?”’ 

“You must never call me so again. Iam not the 
marchioness. I am simply Mrs. Howard, the wife 
of the man who wears the title unlawfully. What 


| will I do? What did Reginald, when he thought he 


was in possession of the rights of another?” 

“You must not act hastily. The links are want- 
ing to prove this. Mr. Wallrade!—” 

e stopped in his walk and came near her. 

“What has become of the child—the son of Ex- 
bert Vane?” 

“T was thinking of that,” he answered. “It must 
be my duty to find him. No doubt he was ent 
up a Mrs. Stenhaus, after the death of his 


Alicia continued: “ Estonbury and T both 
noticed a resemblance between the picture of the 


LADY HELEN'S. V 


ady—who married Egbert Vane—and a young gen- 
tleman—” 

“Mr. Reginald Holmes,” Helen added. . 

Wallrade repeated the name, evidently surprised. 
“The young man who gave up the title and estates 
so honorably a year ago, and isnow devoting himself 
tolaw! He is a noble fellow!” 

“Do you know him?” ’ 

“Thave that honor. I really esteemitsuch. But 
his birth! I understood that he was the son of the 
house-steward of the marquis.” 

“He is not; I have learned that much,” Helen 
said. She went on to state all she had gathered 
from the conversation she had overheard. 

Wallrade was inclined to adopt her views. 

“ But several links are wanting,” he said. 
must be supplied, if possible.” 

“ How?” 


“The matter must be investigated. Do you think 
the dowager marchioness would give me any infor- 
mation?” 

“T think—I am sure—she would not,” was Helen’s 
reply; andsho looked deeply ashamed. 

‘Then I must go to Germany.” 
“You will?” asked Alicia, giving him a grateful 


look, 
“Tt is not best to say anything to young Holmes, 


“These 


at present.” 
“No; not to any one.” 
“Be it so. To-morrow I will set out. Will you 


trust me with those proofs?” 

“ Certainly, if it is necessary.” 

** On second thoughts, it may not be; and you had 
better keep them, Miss ‘Maur, If we can supply the 
missing links, it is here, in England, that our friend’s 
rights must be established. I will write and report 
progress."” 

cia, expressed her thanks, 

It was agreed between the three, that nothing 
should be said of the matter, in the meantime. 

Heavy steps were heard outside, and presently 
Baron Swinton entered. He greeted the German 
visitor with marked cordiality. 

The young marchioness rose to take leave. 

She pressed Alicia’s hand, glancing at the picture 
and pocket-book on the table, and the girl promised 
to take special care of them. ‘Chen with an adieu to 
both gentlemen, Helen passed out. 

The servant in attendance waited on her to the 
door, and her own footman helped her into the car- 
riage, that bore the arms of the noble Marquis of 
Estonbury. She sighed as she took her seat, and the 
door was closed, 

“Tt will end in our downfall,” she murmured to 
herself. ‘‘ And I shall have brought it all on my 
mother, my husband, and myself. Be itso. I must 
do as I have sworn to do. Justice before every- 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
A LIFE SAVED. 

Aw ancient-looking stone house, of spacious di- 
mensions, with a row of poplars in front, and a 
goodly stret h of uncultivated ground in the rear, 
stood not far from the Rhine, in Kaiserswerth, 

It had long been kept as a public-house, but was 
now let in suits of apartments to permanent lod- 


gers. 

In one of these, on the first floor, looking on the 
river, Kenneth Maur lay ill unto death. 

His rooms were comfortably furnished. The floors 
were bare, but scoured to perfect cleanliness, and 
there were strips of carpet and matting in front of 
the bed and sofas. The bed and window-curtains 
were of muslin, delicately embroidered; the tables 
were of carven oak, and covered with the ornamen- 
tal glass and china so much in voguein Germany. 
Paintings of Flemish and German artists—copies of 
celebrated masters—hung on the walls; and flowers 
in profusion showed the prevalence of feminine 
taste. 


It was Margaret Heyburn, now the happy wife of 
Herrick Maur, who ay fresh flowers every ef 
She Pore them onthe banks of the Rhine. She 
and Herrick were living in the same stone house, in 


- an apartment on the floor above. 


Herrick had regained his health, or nearly so, and 
looked back on mad passion for Alicia as a fool- 
ish dream, He could not imagine how he could ever 
have loved any other woman than Margaret. 

Kenneth was not pleased with the match. His 
heart had been set on Herrick’s marriage with his 
cousin. When his own life—on which a rested 
—was over, his soa was to return, as the recognized 
heir of the barony; and he wished the new line that 
aie fog 6 ia him to be of pure blood—the no- 

lest e land. 

But when he learned that Alicia had refused the 

roud destiny offered her, and Herrick had suffered 
iP consequence, and had been nursed back to life by 
the Scottish girl, he almost forgave her plebeian 
birth, and made a virtue of necessity by consenting 
to receive her as his daughter. 

The lovers had been married before they left Scot- 

d, The wife was devotedly attached to her hus- 
band; and her presence in the foreign home made it 
sunny and pleasant to both father and son. 

She at once took upon herself the charge of house- 
meee and with Hilda’s assistance the table and 
mode of living were rendered so like home that Ken- 
neth had oe to regret his expatriation. rane 

Margare ept up a regular corresponden 
with her foster-sister iatatce and many were the 
presents of household stuff, and oceasionally money, 
which Alicia had sent. She was thankful to hear of 
her cousin’s happiness. She would bring her father 
round to approve of the match, and to welcome his 
kinsman and his wife at Stone Crag. 

Matlin and his dog had made two journeys to Scot- 
lend Hace, the flitting, and transacted business for 

chief, 

They were located near the stone house where 
Kenneth lodged, a little further from the river, in a 
portion of the manufactory, which was inafter years 
converted into the ‘* Training School for Protestant 
Deaconesses,’’ where Florence Nightingale acquired 
her earliest Jessons in nursing. 

The little hamlet had been that day a scene of un- 
penal excitement. A Jere. Public garden bordering 

valin a 
the Rhee thee ests Gario in boats from various 


Points up and goon the river, and there had been 
cing and drinking, and a concert of musical per- 
formances by the band stationed in the summer- 


house elevated on a platform under the trees. Many 
of the revelers departed as twilight came on; but 
some lingered; though the sounds of festivity had 
died away. ‘ 

Hilda prepared the pov! neners and brought 
his to ‘‘ Sir Kenneth;” but he had little appetite. 
liked the light wine of the country, and sipped the 
cup sweetened for him. 

is strength was sadly shaken; and it had been 
many days since he had been able to sit up, or walk 
round “the garden,’”’ as they called the vacant 
ground in the rear. 

On this evening he seemed disposed for conversa- 
tion, and desired Herrick and Margaret to sit with 
him. He had many directions to give concerning 
matters at home in Scotland. The ruined castle he 
seemed to look on as his own, and he received the 
rents from_several huts on its domain. These be- 
longed to the Swinton estate, as well as the castle it- 
self; but the baron had never interfered with his 
cousin’s appropriation of them. 

Only once had Kenyeth shown remorse for the 
deed which had madewhim an exile for life. It was 
in cautioning his son to have nothing to do with the 
smugglers that infested the English coast. He had 
been compelled to join them, he said, to eke out 
his scanty revenues, But Herrick would be more 
fortunate. ‘The baron ought to provide for him. 
He would live at Stone Crag with his wife, while the 
baron and his daughter resided in England. He 
would be made a magistrate, and must be strict in 
enforcing the laws, and aiding the government men. 
It had been unlucky for him that hard necessity 
drove his father into collision with the authorities, 
leading to the unhappy accident of the revenue-of- 
ficer’s death, ete. 

The evening wore on in talk like this; and Hilda 
had prepared the wget Onenees and had fastened 
the doors, when the rush of feet outside upon the 
stone stairs proclaimed a late visitor. 

Margaret and Hilda had already risen to retire. 

They opened the door, and Mat’s dog dashed in, 
giving short, impatient barks, as if desirous of call- 
ing their attention to his master. Herrick descend- 
ed the stairs. ‘ c 

There stood the seer, just outside the door, his 
hoary head bare in the moonlight; his right arm ex- 
tended, and pointing in the direction of the garden 
which had been so lately the scene of revelry. He 
was again in “ the vision.” 

“Hush!” whispered Margaret, who had followed 
her husband, and now laid her hand on his arm. 

Matlin. *‘He lin- 


“The sullen guest!” muttered 

ers in the garden; he watches for his prey! Ha, 

e sees him! He springs upon him! He strangles 
him as he lies on the ground!” 

The young wife instinctively threw both arms 
around Herrick, as if to shi him from some as- 


sailant. 
“He drags him to the river!” shouted Mat, in a 
jercing voice. ‘He has plunged him in! The 
y sinks! It rises! It is gone again! The mur- 
derer steals away!”? E 
As he uttered the last words, the seer ered 
back, trembling, and would have fallen, had not 
Herrick ae him. His head fell back, and he 
lay insensible. 
is ‘second sight’ paroxyisms often terminated 
seep me, Margaret,” said her husband, ‘we must 
take him in.” 


She took hold of the unconscious man, and together 
they carried him up the stairs. 

* Now, some brandy!” as they laid him on a leath- 
ern couch in the anteroom. 

In a few minutes Matlin was able to sit up. Her- 
rick questioned him as to what he had seen; but he 
remembered nothing. He never remember his 
ao while in the vision. But they knew him 
well enough to rely on his words, 

He only recollected having seen a sullen guest,who 
stood apart from the revelers while at their banquet 
in the garden. The seer had been a looker-on. He 

conceived a suspicion of this man; and when 
told that he had accused him of a murder, he start- 
real . d declared he would go in search of the 


“Tt must have floated down,’ he said, in excite- 
“There is no time to call assistance. Snath 
will find him!” 


The dog, alive for service required, sprung 


after his master, who started. 
“Stay; Iwill go with you!” ed out Herrick. 
“Nay, my husband! You are notstrong—and the 


night wind is chilly,” remonstrated Margaret, cling- 
arm. 

f Stand off, wench! Know you not there may bea 
life at stake? Let me go!” 

He broke away, calling to her to go back, and not 
suffer the old man to know aught. 
_ She would have followed him, but he bade her go 
into the house. 

Hilda appeared at the door, to ask the causeof the 
disturbance. - Sir Kenneth, she said, was just going 


tosleep. 

Margaret told her in a whisper, and bade her watch 
by the invalid till the men came back. She herself 
would fetch her plaid and would walk under the 


plars. 

Potiatlin, Herrick and the dog hastened to the river- 
side, The current was not so rapid near the shore; 
and a body flung into the water half a mile further 
up might not have floated down in over an hour. 

They had no hope of recovering the man alive, of 
course. But the very of a corpse would stimu- 
a the authorities, and lead to justice on the mur- 

erer. 

Once Herrick spied something in the stream, 
which he thought might bea human form. Hetook 
a small boattied to the pier of a rude dock, and pull- 
ed out for it. Butit was only a log with the bark 
worn off, 

‘“* Better trust to Snath,” said the seer. ‘‘He will 
ferret it out by his smell before our eyes can dis- 
cover aught.’ 

They went up the river, carefully examining every 
marshy spot, and the boats lying idle in the stream 
at anchor, 

Suddenly the dog bounded ahead. 

Mat saw him, motioned his companion to si- 
lence. They followed, but Snath was out of sight. 

They had gone about half-way to the en, a 
quarter of a mile from the inning opposite the 


stone mansion, A grove of low wees grew in a 


OW. 


ae 


spot of marshy ground, to the border of the Rhine, 
and a thick sedgy space was the resort of wild fowl 
in the season of their flight. 

They heard the quick, sharp bark of the dog, and 
heard his plunge into the marshy water. 

In a few moments they caught a glimpse of him, 
tugging at some dark object half submerged. 

lat gave a low whistle of encouragement, and 
quickened his pace. Herrick strode after him. 

The dog had not relinquished his hold of the object 
he had seized. Both the men unhesitatingly entered 
the water choked with rushes, Mat sounding it as he 
went with his staff. He called to the dog again, and 
was answered with a low whine. 

A long piece of timber lay in the marsh, Herrick 
raised this and let it fall toward the spot; it served 
as a support as they plunged through the sedgy 
grass, nearer to the a they sought, 

Snath by this time had the object afioat, and held 
it fast in his teeth, as he tried to swim toward them, 
still whining for assistance. 

“It is a man’s body!”* cried Herrick, : 

“Push the timber further!” cried Mat. ‘Steady, 
Snath! Here, my fine fellow! Here!” 

The water was up to his chest, and progress was 
difficult through the tall rushes. But they were 
both at arm’s length presently. 

In another moment Herrick had laid hold of a dark 
serge cloak. He pulled at it with a will. 

Then the two lifted the body, each in an arm, 
while they steadied themselves by the timber. 

They reached the shore, panting from the weight 
of the burden, dripping as it was, They laid it on 
the grass. 

The drowned man was closely wrapped in the 
mantle. As this was opened, the face came into 
view. It was that of a middle-aged man, pale and 
cold; but it had not been sunken with the rest of the 
body, as was evident from the comparative dryness 
of the cloak that enveloped it, 

“Let us make a litter,” said Herrick, tearing down 
several of the boughs and tying them together with 
strips of bark. 

A rude but strong one was presently constructed, 
ane laid the body upon it, bearing it home- 
ward. 

They consulted where to take their burden when 
rey came in front of the stone mansion. 

argaret ran to meet them. 

“You must not bring him here,” she said, decided- 
ly. ‘‘There will be a crowd and an inquest, and 
Sir Kenneth could not bear it.” 

“Shall we take 


“She says well,” said Herrick. 
him to the inn?” 

“No, to my lodging; to the manufactory,” replied 
Matlin. 

They carried him up in their arms. 

Margaret helped to lay him on Matlin’s couch, re- 
moved the wet cloak, and unfastened his dress, 

‘* The man is alive!” she suddenly cried. 

“Tmpossible!"’ exelaimed Herric! 


“His heart beats; and warmth is coming. Feel 
for yourself.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE MURDERER TRACKED, 


Ow the following morning, an inn on the road to- 
ward Holland, was a scene of a rather unusual bus- 


tle. 

A pair of English travelers had arrived over night, 
and were arranging for their departure in different 
directions by carriage and on horseback. 

There was a commotion in the courtyard, as the 
horses were few, and the demand much greater 
than the eupply. 

An elderly gentleman who had just finished his 
breakfast, was seated in the coffee-room. He did 
not contend with the other travelers. He could 
wait a couple of hours, he said; and if no horses 
were then athis service, he could walk to his destina- 
tion. So he took up a newspaper. and seated him- 
self by the window. 

He wasalonein the room, when the waiter ushered 
in a new arrival, placed a seat at a round table in 
the corner, and took the stranger’s order for break- 


fast. 

The elderly stranger glanced at the new-comer 
over his paper, He was evidently a Prussian; his 
dress showed it; and it was travel-stained, although 
of fine cloth. As he removed his cap, his hair was 
seen to be disordered, and his face was very pale. 
He glanced nervously round bim every instant, and 
started violently when he caught the glance of the 
other occupant of the room, shuffling uneasily in his 


seat. 

“Tf I might judge from appearances,” mentall: 
observed the elderly man, ‘‘T should say. yon wowed 
ger had been perpetrating some crime, or had money 
me ae he about hin, of which he feared being 
ro i 


The waiter set out breakfast, which the man ate in 
haste, while he gave orders to have a horse saddled 
at once 

“We have no horses,’* replied the attendant. 

“‘Nohorses!’’ the guest exclaimed. ‘ But I must 
have one; afresh one, too, to carry me to the next 
station in two hours.” 

“Tt is not possible, sir. Our horses are engaged. 
Here is another gentleman who is waiting because 
he cannot obtain a horse.” 

Thereupon the elderly traveler again looked up; 
and apparently saw something to fetter his atten- 
tion; for he continued furtively to watch the man at 
his breakfast, while he did not permit him to pereeive 
the scrutiny. 

“But I must have a horse!” the man cried, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Go and procure me onein the hamlet 
somewhere.” ’ 

The servant shook his head. 

‘‘T will give any sum; Lam in haste,” 

“It is not possible, sir. The horses are all taken. 
In two or three hours some of our own may be re- 
turned, Then you can be accommodated.”’ 

The man mui a fierce oath. He swallowed 
his breakfast in haste, and thrust two or three rolls 
intol hig apcant en he rose to go. 

e elderly gentleman rose too, d stood direct 
in his way to fhe door, we My 

" Will you ay the journey on foot?” he asked. 
rome urtver x act Wnt ie mt pone 

er at least, atis the nu 
station called?” 

He turned to the waiter as he asked the question, 


o 


The English traveler made answer, speaking in 
the German language: 

“That — $s, Sir, on the direction in which you 
are going. Whither are you bound?” 

The stranger glanced at him angrily. 

as donot know how that concerns you,” he re- 
plied. 

“ Not particularly; unless yoware going my way. 
lam bound for the Rhine.” bf fod sae q 

The sudden pallor of the man’s face was startling. 
He averted his eyes quickly. 

‘“*I say—I am for the Rhine. And you—" 

“Tam not going that way,” he muttered, in a 
sullen growL 

#4 Perhaps—to Holland?” 

Again a look of terror, and avoidance of the pene- 
trating eyes. 

** Let me pass, if you please,” the man said. 

“One moment. I have a favor to ask.” 

** A favor?” 

“Yes. It is that you will allow me to examine the 
brooch you wear in your shirt-front.” 

This time the alarm of the stranger wasso manifest 
that even the attendant noticed it. He instinctively 
covered his bosom with his spread hand, recoiling a 
step as he did so. His knees trembled; his white 
lips were quivering. Ina moment, however, he re- 
covered his self-possession. 

“ You—you are impertinent, sir!’ he exclaimed, 
angrily. 

“Not at all. I recognize the crest on that brooch; 
the crest wroughtin hair. I haveneverseen another 
like it. I wish to ascertain if it is the same.” 


Without reply, the Prussian endeavored to get past ‘ 


him to the door. But the sinewy arm of the stranger 
prevented him. 

* Sir, I asked as a favor what I intend to claim as 
aright. Let mé@8ee that brooch.” 

“Sir, for whom or what do you take me?” 

*T should not like to say.. Your manner is strange, 
and excites suspicion. I wish to examine the orna- 
ment.” 

“I wish to pass out, sir.”’ 

* That you shall not do, till lam satisfied.” 

* Do you think I stole the trumpery thing?’ 

“It looks more like it that you are afraid to let it 
be seen!"* 

“ Afraid!” with a contemptuous laugh. 

“T recognize the crest, I tell you. I sawit ina 
brooch more than a score of years ago: I suspect 
that it is the same; it belonged to a dear friend.” 

* A score of years ago! And you expect to identi- 
fy it now?” 

“Tecan readily do so, if it is the same.” 

How?” 


“Tt has a secret spring; what that discloses will 


convince me.” 

Again the man’s face blanched; and again he tried 
to pass, and found himself in the gripe of a force 
stronger than his own. 

‘Now, you shall not leave this room till T am 
obeyed. Give me the brooch! Or will you wait till 
I call assistance, and have you taken before the 
magistrate?’ 

e man’s fears would have taught him the wis- 
dom of yielding. He was in the act of loosening the 
ornament, intending no doubt to escape, leaving it 
in the hands of his captor, when there was a sudden 
interruption. 

There had been a trampli 
in conversation outside, an 
new arrival. Now a number of 
inn, and a crowd was gathering 

The man saw this, and turning, darted toward the 
back door of the room, opening into the regions of 
the kitchen domain. But the elderly man, as before, 
prevented his flight. 

He saw that it was an escaped criminal who show- 
ed so much fear of his fellow men. 

Then the door leading into the hall was thrown 
open, and several entered. Close behind them were 
two men in military dress. 

rE ene straight to the Prussian; and one 
laid hand upon his shoulder. 

“T arrest you,” he said. 

“You are mistaken,” cried the prisoner, struggling 
to release himself. 

“Is not your name Johann Berg?” 

** No—no—it is not!"’ roared the man. ‘ You are 
mistaken. Let me go!” 

But that officer held him fast. 

It was soon explained that a m: rious murder 
had been attempted or commi the night before 
at Kaiserswerth. It had been in a garden where an 
entertainment had been held in honor of a wedding. 
The party of revelers had remained till after sunset, 

One among them had been cularly noticed ; 
his looks and bearing*were . His dress was 
that of a Prussian. He had m seen in the garden, 
after the departure of the other guests, with one 
man belonging to the hamlet, but about to set forth 
on along journey; for he had a valuable packet of 
jewels to take to Vienna. 

By some means it had been discovered that this 
man had been watched and attacked by the Prus- 
sian, had been strangled, robbed of his jewels, and 
thrown into the river. The body, floating down to 
a marshy spots had been discovered by two Scotch- 
men, or rather by the dog belonging to one of them. 
They fished it out of the river, and carried it home. 

The alarm was given; the magistrates had at once 
mee officers to track 
had s 
ne doubt he would make for Hamburg or Amster- 
dam, where he could sell the jewels. 


of horses’ feet, voices 


rsons entered the 
fore the door. 


The officers had no difficulty in recognizing the | 
‘Prussian; they had both seen him at the festival in | 


the garden. 

There could be no doubt of his guilt. The man 

, Stood like a statue, frozen with horror.’ His eyes 
glared like those of a sleep-walker; his features were 
rigid; his face white as death. All hope of escape 
had forsaken him. 

He made no resistance when they searched his per- 
son. The asin of jewels was found in a secret 
pocket of hisvest. it was taken out, while the offi- 
cers proceeded to handcuff the prisoner. 

“And the dead body—whose was it?” demanded 
the elderly traveler from England, his face working 
with unaccountable emotion. 
is not dead,” said one of the new- 
comers. “He had floated down the river, and was 
found by a dog, and drawn out by two Scotchmen.” 

“Not dead!” 


every indication of a ° 


© murderer, They | 
pent the night in the search. There could be | 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


| The words had a powerful effect on the Prussian. 
His features relaxed from their rigidity; his eyes 
gleamed with sudden joy. 


‘He is hurt pretty bad, but likely to live,” said an-*| 
t 


other—one of the officers. 
“They do say,” observed his companion, “that 


the old Scotchman is a wizard, and sees visions. He | 


saw this man throttle Albrecht Stenhaus, and pitch 
him into the river just as he did it—though he was 
inside his own lodgings.” 
| ‘I did not kill him,” grumbled the prisoner, ““by 

your own account.”* 

**But you robbed him; and meant to killhim. You 
won't have the benefit of your failure.” 

‘Albrecht Stenhaus, you said was the victim’s 
oo said the English traveler: 

“Tt is.” 

“Then I must beg the favor, gentlemen, of being 


| allowed to examine that brooch, worn by the pris- | 


oner.” 

“The brooch?” ater 

“Yes—that in his shirt?fropt. I knew Albrecht 
Stenhaus as a young man.” 

The prisoner made no resistance while the jewel 
was detached; it was then handed to the stranger. 


He looked at the crest embroidered in hair; smiled | 


and nodded. 

Then he pressed a spring at the back. 

It flew open, disclosing a locket. This contained 
the exquisitely painted miniature of a young and 
handsome man. His fair a was bronzed; 
but the blue eyes and curling brown hair betrayed 

, the Saxon. In enamel around the picture ran the 
words, *‘ Egbert to Almeria.” 

The traveler gazed at it long and earnestly, while 
his breast heaved convulsively. Once he dashed his 
hand across his eyes. 

“7 was not mistaken,” he said. “This jewel, 
which I knew at the first glance bythe crest in hair, 
belon tothe sister of Albreclit Stenhaus. It con- 
tains the picture of my friend—the man who came 

from India with me, and was called Egbert Vane.” 
| There was a murmur of curious sympathy. 

* Will you allow me to restore this to 
haus? He will know me. My name is Oscar Wall- 
rade, Ihave just come from England on business 
that concerns the Stenhaus family.” 

“ We will take it to Stenhaus,” replied the officer, 
holding out his hand for the brooch. 

Wallrade gaveit up, taking down the officer’s name 


and address. The party soon after set out on their | 


return to Kaiserswerth. 
Wallrade succeeded in hiring a horse from one of 
| = — accompanying the officers, and rode with 
| the rest. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
WALLRADE’S RESEARCHES. 

THERE Was a crowd assembled in and about the 
room at the inn where the examination of the pris- 
oner was held, Stenhaus himself was able to be 
present. He gave the story with straightforward 
simplicity. 

e had been a with the conveying of a 

ket. of jewelry to Vienna by two gentlemen in 
usseldorf, He had lingered several hours in the 
arden while the bridal. festival was going on. He 

had been desired by the Prussian to wait and be his 
traveling companion to the station for the night, 
where t ey meant to procure fast horses. 

When dusk came on, they ‘were alone. They 
were about to leave the garden when the Prus- 
sian had suddenly rushed upon him, flung him on 
the ground and throttled him till he lost conscious- 
ness.. This he first recovered after he was taken out 
of the water. 
| Herrick Maur and Matlin testified to having 
| searched for the body, found it among the rushes, 
| and drawn it ashore. They had thought life ex- 

tinct; but the shaking of its conveyance to the 
| village no doubt had revived the nearly drowned 
| man. 

There was a profound sensation when Herrick re- 
| lated the conduct of Mat in “ the vision,” and his 
| wild —— for help in behalf of the murderer's vic- 
tim. Even the a oner was affected; and’ the su- 
| perstitious looked at eacb other wonderingly. Who 
could dream of safety in committing crime, when it 
was thus miraculously revealed? 
| . The Prussian was sent to prison to stand bis trial 
ee bee ——— and — “Led 
s the people were , Wallrade grasped 
the hand of ‘Albrecht Stenbans.~ 

“ Do you know me, comrade?” he asked. 

A moment of hesitation, and then Albrecht full 
ps aera him, He flung his arms round the nech 
of his old friend, according to the Continental habit 
—and asked many questions about the past. 

“You must come to my mother,” he said. 

Before they went, the brooch was restored to its 
owner, and by him placed in Wallrade’s keeping—as 

_ he said it would prove a link in the chain of evidence 
| ina legal case in which he was interested. 

Stenhaus took his friend first to his preservers. 

' Wallrade thanked Matlin and Herrick the more ear- 
| nestly, that he knew their association with the 
baron’s daughter, and their consequent interest in 
| his business. He thought it best to state at once 
{ = acquaintance with Lord Swinton and the fair 
| Alicia. 
| Herrick seemed delighted to meet one who had so 
recently parted from his kinsfolk, and insisted on 
both the gentlemen going home to dine with him. 

But Margaret met them at the outer door with the 
| intelligence that Sir Kenneth was not so well; was 

restless and feverish, and could receive no guests. 
| Hilda was in close attendance upon him. 
| Herrick presented the new-comer to his wife. 

“You know, belike,” he said, “‘ how crazed Iwas 
for my cousin Alicia a time since?” 

“T heard nothing of that,” was the answer. 

“Fie, Herrick!" cried Margaret, ** think you our 
cousin betrays family secrets?” 

“I’m not ashamed of it,” bluntly said the young 


| 

| 

{-man. 

| “She isa lovely young lady,” said the stranger. 

J « Ay; but Iha’ gotten her better, say what you 

| will!’ ejaculated Herrick, passing his arm round 
Margaret’s waist. The wife flushed with pleasure, 
and catching his hand, kissed it quickly and let it 
a Her gratefn! look bespoke her pride and af- 
‘ection. 

Wallrade smiled; he was gratified to see the mu- 

tual devotion of the wedded pair, for he knew 


err Sten- ; 


Alicia would be pleased. After some further con- 
Preto he accompanied Stenhaus to his mother’s 
ouse. 

The aged dame was busy at work; for, though 
her circumstances had, improved since the days 
when WalJlrade had known her, her active habits 
had not changed. She recognized her visitor, and 
welcomed him cordially. 

Theshocking story of the attempt on her son’s 
life was discussed, and shuddered over by the dame. 

“Heis alll have left,” she murmured, “and he 
ought to be more careful, To risk his life in that 
garden at a wedding feast, and that when he had 
valuables about him! The boy was always rash!” 

“The boy ” replied that no one knew of his carry- 
ing jewels; and he had been at a loss to conjecture 
how the Prussian knew it, till he remembered having 
seen him in Dusseldorf the day he received the com- 
mission from the two merchants, 

The old woman shook her head. 

“He will never learn caution,” she wailed. 

“Others are incautious, too!’ remarked . Wallrade. 
“This brooch, which Albrecht wore, was taken by 
the robber and: placed in his own shirt-front.. It was 
the sight of this that made me stop him; and ifI 
had not, he would have been out of the inn, and on 
his way before the arrival of the officers sent to ar- 
| rest him!’ 
| “«*Thanks tosan overruling Providence, who will 
| not suffer the guilty to escape!” 

“Now, madame, look at the picture,” said Wall- 
| lade, *‘ and tell me if you remember who it is?” 
| He opened the locket and displayed the minia- 
“Remember?” cried the dame. ‘‘ Why, I have 
not lost my senses! That was Egbert Vane, my 
daughter's husband. Poor Almeria! she had but 
little joy of him!" 

bs e was my friend, you know. We came to- 
gether.” 

“Ay, I know. I have often wished Almeria bad 
wedded you!” 

She had always fancied Oscar, asshe called him, 
in love with her pretty daughter. She had insisted 
| it was jealousy and disappointment that drove him 
) away, when he found Egbert his successful rival. 
| ne te you and the girl had been married I might 
) have had her yet!” 

i] 
! 


‘* No one knows,”’ said Osear, with a sigh. *‘‘ But 
pardon me if 1 ask a few questions. They are not 
idle ones.” 

The dame had covered her face with her apron. 
| ** Your daughter left a child?” 

She threw off her apron, wiping her eyes. 

“* Ay, indeed; as lovely a boy as mother need wish 
1 Migr What a comfort he would have been to her! 

ch!” 

** And he lived? What became of him?” 

“ Ach, mein Herr! it went to my heart to part 
with him! But what could I do? His own father 
claimed him!” 

“ His father—Egbert Vane?” 

“ Ay, I took him myself to his father,” put in Al- 
brecht. ‘It was a stormy night, and they thought 
Mr. Vane would not live till morning. I should have 
taken the boy again on his death.” 

“He owned Almeria for his lawful wife to us all. 
Else I would not have given him the child. But the 
law gave it to the father.” 

“T know it, dear Madame Stenhaus. But what 
became of the boy? Egbert was in his mortal _ill- 
ness.”’ 

Albrecht answered: 

“ He lived but a few weeks. But he had a grand 
relation; an English milord, who came all the way 
over here to see him.” 

‘* His name?” 

‘*T do not know his name. I think he did not give 
out the name; He came in haste and on purpose 
to see Herr Vane. I am told he did everything for 
him that money could do.” 

** And the boy was given up to him?” 

“Yes; he had lost his own; and he promised Eg- 
bert to take care of him and to give him a for- 
tune. 

‘Have you ever heard of him since?” 

“Never; he went back to England; at least, he 
did not stay here after Herr Vane’s death.” 

‘*Had you no wish to trace him, and learn what 
had become of your sister’s child?” 

“Tt would have cost money, and I had it not to 


nd. 

“T heard that the English milor went to Italy,” re- 
marked the dame. 

“How should I have known where to look for him? 
After he had the best right. The father gave 
him the boy.” 

“Still it would have been satisfactory to know that 
the boy was dealt by according to promise.” 

“We were very poor then,” said Madame Sten- 
haus. ‘' We could not have given the child an edu- 
cation. If he lived, he wo be better off with his 
English relations.” 

‘“Was the ‘milor’ a brother of Egbert’s?” 

**T never heard what relation. He lived very quiet- 
ly, and saw no one but the rich man.” 

**Had he a wife?” 
| “I heard so,” replied Albrecht, *‘but I never saw 

her. Iheard the woman who took the boy say: 
‘This child will be a comfort to my lady in place of 


+ 


| “He was tender of him and spent all his time in 
doing what he could for him e would allow no 
other nurse to have the charge of him.” 

“ Did he wear mourning at the funeral?” 

‘Bless you!” eried the e; “the funeral was as 
private and quiet as if the man had died of the 
plague! There were no mourners.” 

% ere was Herr Vane buried?” 

over the hill.” 
side Almeria.” 
“Tt was his wish. He always said he had never 
loved another woman.” 
“Now, Albrecht and Madame Stenhaus, let me tell 
you the business that brought me here. That noble 
gentleman whom you call ‘milor —as the Continent 


“Tn the little ceme 
““T remember now. 


+ le - 


als call every man of wealth and standing—was, I 
= eupas convinced, no other than the Marquis of 
estonbury. 

Both his auditors repeated the name—scarce pro- 
nounceable by foreign tongues. £ 5 

“ He was traveling on the Continent with his wife 
at that time. Ihave every reason to believe that he 
had lately lost, by death, the boy who passed as his 
son,’ 

“Who passed as his son?_ Was he not?” 

“T will explain all that hereafter. Egbert Vane 
was his brother. His real name was Egbert Vane 
Thorpe. He was the elder brother, and therefore 
the rightful Marquis of Estonbury.” 

The dame held up her hands; and her son looked 
cstonished. 

sy eae was in wretched health. He failed so 
rapidly at the last that if he knew of the death of his 
unele, the marquis, and his own accession to the title 
and estates, he did not care to claim them.”’ 

me Stenhaus shook her head. 

- Such things have little worth when death is 
near,” 

i oe was @ marchioness, then!” said Al- 
recht, 

“Yes; for her husband was the marquis before 
her death. You can prove the marriage?” 

“Tt was performed by a Protestant clergyman,” 
returned Albrecht. ‘‘Two others besides myself 
were witnesses.” 

** Can these be found?” 

“The witnesses can; the clergyman went to Vi- 
enna, 

“You could find him, if necessary?” 

“T think so.”’ 

“ Have you a certificate? It is usual for the offici- 
or Raa to make out two.” 

s Albrecht looked at his mother. She shook her 

“‘Icould never find my daughter’s marriage-lines,” 
she answered, sadly. “ But Egbert—‘ milor ’—owned 
her as his wife; both while she lived, and after she 
was gone.’’ 

She covered her face with her apron again—for 
mournful recollections thronged upon her, 

“T have a certificate, which Egbert must have 
given to his brother. It was found lately among his 
papers,” said Wallrade. 

“A certificate of the marriage?” 


“Yes; itis plain enough for what purpose it was 
given: The boy, if he is living, is now ‘quis of 
estonbury.”’ 

The dame clasped her hands. 


“My grandson?” she exclaimed. 
e wt Pla but he has been defrauded of his birth- 

“Patience, mother,” remonstrated Albrecht, en- 
Ceavoring to check her ecstasies; ‘“we know not 
even if the boy is living!" 

“ But Iknow,” said Wallrade—“ at least I am mor- 
ally certain—that he is; and a nobler young man 
— not exist. You will have cause to be proud of 


“He lives? Where?” exclaimed Stenhaus. 

“In England; knowing naught as yet of his spe 
But I am on the track to find out the truth. I will 
explain; though I cannot bb tell Fou all. 

Lord Estonbury brought up the Ff re nso 
child and Egbert’s—as his own son and heir; though 
he himself usurped the title and estates belonging 
of right to him as the elder brother's direct suc- 
cessor. 

“The marquis died, and the boy came into the in- 
heritance.” 

“He came into possession?” 

“Then my lady—the marchioness—endeavored to 
compel the young man to contract a marriage with 

irl she had adopted: the alleged child of her 
maid, The young man refused to wed one of menial 
birth; or to wed the girl at all; for he loved another. 
In her rage at the disappointment, Lady Estonbury 
disclosed the secret—that he was not her son. She 
declared him the son of her maid and her house- 
steward. The infants had been exchanged—she 
said—soon after their birth, and the girl was her 
own daughter,” 

“Then he is not Almeria’s son.” 

Wallrade made a gesture imploring patience. 

“The young man—Reginald—still refused to mar- 
ry Lady Helen, though the loss of title and for- 
tune was the alternative. Assoon as he was con- 
vinced that he was not the son of the late marquis, 
he surrendered all; title, fortune, everything, to the 
heir-at-law. That gentleman came, took possession, 
and married the daughter of the house.” 

Both listeners showed their disappointment. 

“Lady Helen, on the eve of her marriage, over- 
heard a conversation between the maid and her 
mother, that convinced her Reginald was defrauded 
insome way. She madea vow to discover the se- 
cret, and do him right, if it lay in her power, even to 
the loss of fortune for herself.” * : 

“Tt was generous of her!”’ exclaimed Albrecht. 

“She has kept that vow. Satisfied that Reginald 
was not the son of the Chisholms, she has obtained 
proof ches, Cae to vo moral sense, of his 
real parsons ough it may be insufficient to es- 
tablish his ights ina court of law, when those are 
keenly disputed. She found the marriage certificate 
i ae woe of, with the portrait of Almeria, inscribed 

o Egbert. 
ni it had it painted,” interrupted Stenhaus, “in 

“ Yes, that is the date; I recognized the picture at 
once. There were two letters from her ais.” 

Madame Stenhaus wept at every allusion to her 
daughter’s acts; and her tears flowed abundantly at 
sight of copies of the letters. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that Reginald is 
the child of your cate And we can establish 
the identity of Egbert Vane with the eldest nephew 
of the former marquis, whose title descended to Eg- 
bert’s younger brother, he being supposed dead. 
He was reported ‘Lost at sea’—and no one in Eng- 

ever knew that he had been saved. But here 
he must have been reco; I am here to obtain 
the evidence of that identity. Only one link re- 
mains to be discovered; that is: the proof that Re- 
finald is the boy he intrusted to the care of his 
uncle, and is his son.” 

“T could tell if I saw him!”’ said the dame. 

(| And I—if he is like his mother,” said Albrecht, 


“He is her living i e,"? 
“Ten he is our own boy had 


pret r eeeey Ee 


“T have no doubt of it; but it must be proved be- 

ond cavil. Titles and estates are not transferred 
ty English courts without evidence that cannot be 

ainsaid. I must consult eminent counsel in Lon- 

on. ‘They may find a way to compel the dowager 
marchioness to speak.” 


CHAPTER XXXTV. 
HERRICK AND MARGARET IN LONDON. 

A CARRIAGE drew up at the gate of the Estonbury 
mansion in London. ’ 

Alicia Maur was seated in the carriage with her 
ere She gave her card to be presented by 
the footman; to be taken to sy f Estonbury, The 
knocker and bell were answered by a porter in the 
livery of the house. The card was taken in, and 
word came-back that Lady Estonbury was not at 
home to visitors, on account of the illness of her 
mother. 

Miss Maur left no message; for she thought it sin- 

lar that she received none. The card had in fact 

n taken to the marquis in the library, who had 
sent the answer. 

The illness of the dowager had overtaken her sud- 
denly. It was an attack of paralysis, but not so vio- 
lent as to place her life in danger. It had soon 

ielded to remedies; and she might have regained 

er usual health, but for the fever that set in after- 
ward. This had run a course of of several bahay and 
had not yet abated. If not subdued speedily, the 
medical attendant had expressed uneasiness as to 
the result, 

Lord Estonbury had a horror of sick-chambers, 
and had not visited his mother-in-law since her seiz- 
ure. He did notlike his wife to be much with the 
patient; he fancied all diseases infectious in some 
degree; but he did not interfere with Helen’s doing 
what she pleased. Only, she must not approach 
him when she came from the invalid’s room. 

He had only that day, from the latest report of 
the physician, taken in the idea that there might be 
danger. This gave a new turn to his ideas. 

He would not have grieved at the death of his 
mother-in-law, nor at that of his wife. The first 
would have been a relief to him. But if the fever 
increased, fever might induce delirium; and what 
revelations mie be the result? 

He changed conduct, affecting a deep anxiet 
for the sufferer. He enjoined it on Helen to permit 
no servant or stranger to nurse her; or even to ap- 
proach her if delirium supervened. He could con- 
trol his wife in any event. And if there were dan- 
ger of a death-bed confession, he had resolved to 
risk his own health by keeping rd in person. 

It was neces: to relieve Helen; and, — 
employ a nurse of tried skill, he had summoned Mrs. 
Chisholm to wait on her mistress. 

The dowager, for months past, had not allowed 
her former maid to approach her presence, though 
she had complied, from time to time, with the de- 
mands of Mrs. Chisholm’s husband for money. 
They were a habitual drain upon the liberality of the 
marquis; though not to any great extent; for they 
knew not the whole secret; and the aversion of their 


mistress toward them, would, he thought, prevent 
her placing herself further in their power. en in 
the event of an awkward discovery, he knew how to 


silence them, 
He gave orders that both ladies should be denied 


to all visitors. Thus Helen was deprived of the | 


opportunity of seeing her friend, and learning what 
would have been most interesting to her, 

Alicia drove home, doing a little shopping on the 
way, in Regent street, and arriving at her hotel 
about dusk. 

The drawing-room of her suit was already lighted 
up; and the fact surprised her; for her father, in 
her absence, usually occupied his own “den,” fitted 
upasastudy. But she was still more astonished, as 
she etn to find ewes in the faces of a 
Jady in deep mourning. e lady wore a deep cra} 
vail. over nar traveling bonnet; but Alicia knew the 
voice of Margaret at once. 

The baron presented Herrick, who received a warm 
welcome. He, too, was atti inblack. Her father 
explained that his kinsman, Kenneth Maur, was no 


more. . 

His death had been very peaceful, Margaret said; 
and he had suffered little. Matlin and Hilda were 
there to assist her in the care of the patient; and 
they remained for the present. 

Herrick was a little awkward at first; for the re- 
membrance of his wild behavior at Stone Crag, while 
under the sway of his savage passion for his cousin, 
was mortifying to him. But for his wife’s entreaties 
he would not have stopped in London. He had 
yielded to her anxious desire to embrace her foster- 
sister. 

There were matters of business, too, to be arranged 
with the baron. As heir to the barony and all the 
estates appertaining, it was proper that some settled 

rovision, should be made, and some place of resi- 
vanes assigned to Herrick. He shrunk from the 
idea of ma —— home at the ruined castle by the 
see associa’ as it was wlth early painful recol- 
ections, 

Nor should he do so—Lord Swinton declared _posi- 
tively. Was he not in the place of ason? No home 
but Stone Crag was a fitting abode for him; it was 
time he learned to do the honors of the mansion as 
its future proprietor. 2 

“But it is your own residence,” remonstrated 
young. Maur. . 

“ Alicia and I are not likely soon to return to Scot- 
land. Are we, my girl?” 

“And if we should, dear papa, we can be the 
guests of our cousins.” 

Margaret’s heart thrilled. It was so delightful 
to her to be thus recognized and received as one 
of the family. She caught Alicia’s hand, and kissed 


it. 

“] was afraid my lord might not be pleased,”— 
she whispered—tears filling her eyes—' with a lassie 
of mean birth for his lordly young kinsman.” 

The intense worship of her soul was portrayed in 
her eyes, as she glanced toward her handsome 


yo husband. 

How could you fear?” answered Alicia, in the 

same low tone. “You are the best of wives for 

him, And you know how dearly I love you, Marga- 
” 


“He chose me, though I was unworthy.” 
“Most worthy!” cried Alicia, press her hand. 
{will not let you disparage yourself, I cannot tell 
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you how rejoiced I was when you wrote me that 
you were betrothed.” 

The baron zumneged to convey to the Toune couple 
his warm approval of their marriage; and con- 
viction that they would be happy. and that a jolly 
line of descendants would continue the succession, 
He added some good advice to Herrick; and invited 
him to meet him next day at his solicitor’s to arrange 
such business as might come between them. 

Alicia had made Margaret remove her bonnet and 
outer wraps, and she now rung the bell to order the 
evening meal. 

A dainty one was presently ready in the dining- 
room, at which the health of the visitors was drank 
in good old wine, rivaling, the baron said, that in his 
cellar at Stone Crag. 

By the time they adjourned to the drawing-room, 
Merere: had given some account of events during 
the last few weeks of their stay in Kaiserswerth. 
She described the occurrence of the attempted 
murder, discovered through the mysterious ‘‘ second 
sight’ of the Scottish seer, and Herrick’s bravery 
in going to render assistance. 

was a joy to her to speak of his good deeds; for 
never did a wife more idolize her husband. Happi- 
ness had made Herrick modest; for he disclaimed 
nee praise, and declared the credit was owing to the 


og. 

Alicia and the baron both started when they heard 
the name of Walirade; and the baron wondered 
what business had taken that eccentric individual to 
Germany. Belike, to look up titles to lands upon the 
Rhine; in which he wished him luck; and he men- 
tally added, for his sweet daughter's sake. He was. 
now certain that Wallrade meant to leave his ample 


| fortune to Alicia, 


The Herr Wallrade, Margaret said, had fallen in 
with some old friends; the man whose life Herrick 
had preserved—Herr Stenhaus—and his mother. 

“Stenhaus, did you say?” repeated Alicia, with 
quivering lips. She had never dared tell her father 
of the business on which Wallrade had gone abroad. 

“Yes; Albrecht Stenhaus, His mother was like 
one distraught when she first learned the peril he 
had escaped. She could have worshiped the ground 
on which my Herrick stood. How well I remember 
her white face when she came in and threw herself 
sr her knees by the couch on which lay the poor man 
—her son.” 

i Had she any—other—children?” asked Miss 
aur. 

“None; he was her only one; and he supported 
her by his labor and commerci ps. He was 
ear starting on one when the robber entrapped 
im.”” 


“Herr Wallrade is coming back to England,” re- 
marked Herrick, carelessly. < 

“Coming back?” Alicia repeated, He had written 
to her that he was on the trace; and it was to carry 
that news that she had called upon Lady Estonbury- 
Was he coming back because he had succeeded, or 
had he given up the enterprise? 

Her heart beat so that she was afraid its throbbin 
would call attention to the emotion she could no 
quite conceal. It was evident that Wallrade had not 
confided his undertaking to her cousins, 

The visitors did not remain late. They were go- 
ing on to Scotland as soon as possible, and had no 
desire to linger in the metropolis where they were 
utter strangers. 

The baron, in shaking his kinsman's hand at 
ing, reminded him that he must not be late in his at- 
tendance at his solictors’ the next day. 

When they had de ed, Lord Swinton threw 
himself into an easy-c! before the fire, and com- 
menced making calculations with a pencil ona piece 
an pay is He did not notice the abstraction of his 

aughter. 

How she longed to throw herself on her father’s 
breast, confess all her hopes and fears, and entreat 


him to send for Reginald! The happiness of her 
whole life, she felt, hung upon the ti 3 Wallrade 
would bring from Germany, 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
MRS. CHISHOLM PACIFIED. 
Tr was about eleven at night when young Lady 
Estonbury arose from the luxurious lounge—fur- 


nished with cushions like a bed—in the large ante- 
chamber adjoining the rich chamber of the dowa- 
ger. 

For hours she had slept the deep sleep of ex- 
haustion. The room was dimly lighted by a small 
silver lamp that stood on a marble table at one end, 
The flowing silken draperies of the windows were 
softly stirred by he. breeze, one of them being open- 
ed a little to admit the fresh air. 

Helen was very white, but arose refreshed by her 
slumbers. At first she did not remember where she 
was; and she passed her hand over her forehead 
with a piteous expression of bewilderment Then 
she recovered her full consciousness, and wondered 
how long she had slept. 


ere was @ quaint old Dutch clock on the mantle- 
‘gent and, looking at it, she started to see how late 
was. 


She passed noiselessly through the dressing-room 
adjoining, and opened the door of the sick-room. 
A curtain of heavy silk, us losped up, hung 
over the entrance. As Helen her hand to 
throw this aside she was stopped by the sound of 
voices. 

As perfect quiet had been enjoined by the physi- 
cian, her first impulse was to silence the speaker; 
but, as she cought the first words, she stood perfect- 
ly still. Then she softly raised the curtain on one 
Side, so as to see within her mother’s chamber, 

The stately bed, with its white curtains drawn 
back to admit a free current of air, stood with the 
head against the opposite wall, The dowager lay 
propp up by the lace-fringed and snowy pillows, 

ne of her arms was thrown over the blue silken 
coverlet, and moved in the restlessness of febrile ex- 
citement. The other supported her head. Her 
cheeks wore a dangerous flush, 

Chisholm, the maid, was kneeling beside the bed, 
her face partly concealed, and sobbing ven 

“Oh, my_ lady, my lady!’ she moaned. ‘I did 
not think but that you would have pity for me 
now 

“You trouble me, Chisholm!” returned her mis- 
tress, wearily. ‘‘ ee head aches so that sometimes 
I think my reason will desert me!” 

“And so it may, my lady; and the words us 
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or heart! Oh! 


spoken that may give rest to m 
me, and give 


as you value peace for yourself, 
me peace!” 

“ T have already told P Ane 

“ But you know, and I know, my lady, that it can 


not be so.” 
uestion my word?” 

“‘T mean no offense! You know that! I have held 
my tongue all these years! I have kept silence, to 
obey you, when my heart has been well-nigh broken! 
Oh, but it’s sore punishment on me for having been 
too submissive and too loving to my mistress!” 

“Woman, how dare you reproach me?” cried 
Lady Estonbury, growing more excited, and push- 
ing against the woman’s head as it leaned on the 


“ My lady, T have eee desperate. But I will be 
your slave, if you will but tell me the truth. 
i if but tell the truth.” 

by You had it at first; but you refused to believe 

“Oh, my lady, not an angel from heaven could 
have made me believe the boy my own son. Tell 
me, where is the one you took from me?” 

“You will force me to call for assistance. You 
— Brgy 2 of my helplessness!’ groaned the 
invalid. 

“*T have been struggling and striving not to speak; 
but I can hold speech no longer. Only one word, 
my lady, to say where I may find him!’ 

*Do you accuse me of having killed, or sent into 
concealment, your son?’ demanded the lady, fierce- 


ly. 

“ Alack! Iknow not what!” exclaimed the wo- 
man, wringing her hands. “TI only know that you 
took away my blooming, beautiful boy, and I have 
never seen him since! nd now I pray you, on my 
anew hy. pele t thinks Tparted rt with him?” asked 

ry should you 
her mistress, querulously. 

“ Because I know the one you brought home was 
not mine! He has grown more strange to me as he 
Frew, up! He disowns me, and my heart disowns 

im.” 


“Why do you urge the matter now, when you have 
kept silence so long?” 
husband would not let me speak. He said: 
‘The boy will take care of us as his nts.’ But he 
refused to acknowledge us. Then I was seized with 
a longing to embrace my own. A mother cannot 
forget her child, my lady. Did I not keep yours for 
ro and cherish her, and‘restore her fair and bloom- 
ng to your arms? My lady, youare wicked to wrong 
me so!”” 
“T have not wronged you.” 


“Am not robbed of my child?” 
“Why do Mie! suppose I would give him up?” 
*T cannot tell. like you saw the signs of better 


blood in the one you put in my son’s place!” 

The lady half- herself in bed. 

“Silence!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Do you think mea 
fool, to place myself wholly in your power?” 

“Oh, my lady!’ went on the desperate thine 
* death may be very near! Your reason may no 
be spared. A few hours may make it too late to do 
‘me justice. As you would pass to judgment with- 
out a mortal sin on your soul—I beseech you—” 


The invalid sprung up and threw off the coverlet 
from her shoulder. 

“Death near?” she faltered, repeating the words | 
ofher attendant. ‘Who says so? Am I notgrowing 
better every day? Death! Does any one thinkI am 
going to die?” 

inher excitement she sli from the bed, and 
stood upon her feet. Her white dressing-gown fell 


to the floor; her arms were outstretched, grasp’ | 
the air; her face was blanched with the horror of | 
fear that had come upon her; her white lips quiver- | 
edconvulsively. Her form swayed toand fro. 

Helen flew to her assistance, and caught her in | 
her arms, as she would have fallen. She lifted her 
in her arms and placed her on the bed; then seized 
the bell-rope, and rung a violent peal. 

Chisholm had risen and stood petrified under the 
young lady’s indignant looks. 

“Begone!” cried Helen. ‘ You see she has faint- | 
ed; would you kill her outright?” | 

ere Was & of feet outside, and several of | 
the servants presented themselves in answer to the | 
summons. 

“Call his lordship, and send for the doctor,” 
cried the marchioness, preserving her presence of 


She stood with her arm around her mother, as if 


to shield her. The attendants hurried along the 

corridor to the apartments of the marquis. But he ; 
had been aro by the bell, and was coming, al- ; 
ready, gown. He dispersed the af- | 


, in his dressing- 

frighted throng, and strode on to the door of the | 
dowager’s room. | 

She was still insensible, and Helen, pale as a corpse | 
herself, was chafing her hands and bathing her fore- 
head with cold water. | 

Chisholm still stood in the middle of the room, 
like a statue of despair. 

“What is the meaning of this?’ demanded his 
lordship, as he went up to the bed. | 

Helen explained that she had lain down to sleep | 
for a few hours, leaving the maid with her mother. { 
| 


When she came back, the two were in the midst of 

a conversation which violently agitated the invalid. | 
She had rushed in, in time to save her from falling | 
to the floor, in the swoon that followed her excite- | 


ment. 

“Can you cians your mother afew moments?" | 
asked his lordship. “Or shall I send one of the | 
housemaids to help you?” 

“Oh, yes! do send some one!” she answered, 
trembling from head to foot. ‘I have never seen 
her like before! If she should never come out 


of the fainting-fit!’ A 
“She will come out. es her pulse is stronger— 
she will revive soon. Stay with her ten minutes, till 
Ireturn. Now, woman, come you with me,” he said 
to Chisholm. 

By the time they had reached the library the poor 
woman had recovered her self-possession, and braced 
meee for a determined assertion of her mater- 


its. 
The. enforced silence she had kept so long, under 
her husband’s constraint, and the influence of other 
iotives, now gave additional strength to her re- 
solve, her should die with the secret un- 


en! 
She entered at once ito a voluntary confession, 


She wished not to distress her lady; but if she were 
to die, or lose her reason, what clew could she obtain 
to the discovery of her child? 

““And you have done — best to hasten that 
event you pretend to dread!” said the marquis, 
cate B “Do you suppose your mistress will not 
have her days—her hours, perhaps—shortened by 
the shock you have made her suffer?” 

“ Heaven forbid!" exclaimed the woman, clasping 
her hands, and looking upward. 

“The knowledge of ‘her imminent danger has been 
carefully keptfrom her. She always had a terror of 
death. What you said may terminate her life with- 
in a few hours.” 

Chisholm sunk on her knees, and, amid sobs and 
groans, besought pardon. 

“Stand up, and listen to me,” ordered the mar- 
quis. “If you had come to me, all this might have 
been saved. I know all you wish to know.” 

“You? your lordship?’ gasped the woman. 

“You were right in what you said, as far as re- 
gards ithe parentage of—the young man to whom 
you alluded. He is not the son you gave your lady, 
in exchange for her infant daughter.” 

“T knew it! I knew it!” 

““Your lady and the late Lord Estonbury were 
abroad much more thana year, you remember.” 

*T do, your lordship.” 

“Your son—then a very young infant—died at 
Antwerp.” 

“ Die y? 

“Died after afew hours’ illness. It was croup, I 
think she told me.” 

** And she never told me!” sobbed the mother. 

“She had herreasons. The infant boy taken in 
the place of the lost one was adopted by Lord Es- 
tonbury, somewhere in Germany.”’ 

“Oh, my lord, it cannot be! The late marquis 
doated on little Reginald. He never could have 
loved so much a stranger to his blood!” 

‘** Who said he was so?” 

* Did not your lordship?” 

“No—I did not. Your lady had imposed an heir 
upon him: he forced one on her. She had good 
reason to hate the boy!” 

“Then he was—her husband’s son—but not her 
own?” 

The marquis nodded. 

‘*My late lord never loved mylady. But it was 
cruel of him to force her to own a base-born child, 
even if he had the blood of an Estonbury in his 
veins.” 

* Are you satisfied?” 

* Oh, my lord, forgive me; but—” 

“Would you have proof that your son died? I can 
give it you! I will do so; and then the matter must 
rest forever.” 

He went to an Indian cabinet, which he unlocked. 
From a drawer, that opened by a concealed spring, 
he took out a folded paper, yellow with age. Un- 
folding it, he held it before the woman. 

It was the certificate of the burial of ‘ Reginald— 
infant son of the Marquis of Estonbury;” and was 
dated Antwerp, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Chisholm read it slowly, then staggered back, 
and clasped both her hands across her forehead, 

“T hope you are satisfied, now,” said his lordship. 

“Heaven forgive me!” she wailed, and her head 
sunk on her bosom. The marquis went on: 

“The late Lord Estonbury—my cousin—had an in- 
superable aversion to me, and was determined to 
prevent my succeeding to his title. When they lost 
you boy it was necessary to substitute another heir 

his place; and his lordship naturally preferred 
his own offspring, even if the bar sinister interposed 
between him and any right to inheritance. 


He spoke with a sneer, watching the woman's face 


keenly. 


“ You can understand, now, your lady’s reluctance | 


re speak of the matter. It was sore humiliation for 
er.”’ 


“Oh, 
IT had only known it! 


may remain in attendance upon your lady, if you 
will make me a solemn promise never to speak to 


her — on the subject.” 

“* Bless you'—bless your lordship!"? : 

“Andif in her delirium she should say anything, 
report it tome, and say naught to any one else. 
Will you promise this?” 

“T will, my lord!” 

“Tf I hear of your gossiping concerning famil 
— I shall know how to punish you,” he add 
sternly. 


“ M ‘lord, I have borne this grief so man ears | 
2 ls si dens : she closed the drawer and the cabinet, unlocked the 


without speaking—’ 


“That is security for your silence. Well, I will | 


trust you. You must answer for your husband.” 
“Indeed I will, my lord.”’ 
“You had best not 
night. I will sit with her. 
room,” 
The woman made a profound obeisance, and re- 
newed her expressions of gratitude. 
lordship’s forgiveness and his continued trust in her 


a pledge that both she and her husband might de- | 


pend ee his bounty, as before. That set her mind 
at rest. 

Many a dispute had she had with the ex-steward, 
who had hitherto restrained her from inquiries con- 
cerning her child. He had always insisted that she 
was mistaken, and that Reginald was their own. 
When she repelled that conviction, and avowed her 
belief that her child had been put away and was 
living somewhere, his authority was overbearing, 
and sufficient to compel her obedience. 

Now she could be silent with an unmurmuring 
spirit. L 

After she had left the library, his lordship con- 
tinued his walk to and fro, arrarging his plans in the 
event of the death of his motherinfaw. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
HELEN TRUSTED, 

Unper Helen's gentle ministrations, consciousness 
slowly returned to the dowager. Her eyes opened, 
the color came back to her cheek; her breath came 
pankogiy and irregularly, as of one in the quaep of 

ever, and her eyes were glassy and wild. Her 
daughter soothed her, eo cold hand on the 

forehead, and mo ig the parched lips 
with the draught prepared, 

Presently the patient ly L2te2 her head, to 


t 


ardon me, my lord!” cried the dame. “If | cola 
‘ | the ke: 
“Well, you know now, that is sufficient. You | 


near Lady Estonbury to- | 
You may go to your | y 
| bon round her neck, put the papers in her own 


She saw in his | 


see if any one else was in the room. Helen stoo 
and kissed her, while she bade her not tax her 
strength. 

: “Ts no one here but you?” asked the invalid, faint- 


ly. 
““No one, dear mamma. But the doctor will come; 
they sent for him when you fainted.” 

The pale hand was stretched out, and grasped the 
daughter’s arm, drawing her closer. 

‘Helen, tell me the truth! Am I going to die?” 

“Oh, dearest mamma, how can you think of such 
a one We hope and expect that you will soon be 
well.” 

** But Chisholm said so.” 

“She was frantic. My lord has sent her away.” 

“I want to know the truth, Helen. Do not de- 
ceive me.” 

“You have been made worse by the shock. But 
the doctor will give a composing draught.” 

“You do not answer me. Am I thought to be in 
danger?” 

“T have never heard any one say so, indeed, mam- 
ma. Pray be calm; do not talk; lam sure it is not 
good for you!” 

Her tears were flowing fast; she threw her arm 
over the patient, clasping her fevered hand, and laid 
her face close to hers on the pillow. But she could 
not stop her from speaking. 

“Helen,” she faltered, in_a low, earnest tone, “I 
ean trust no one but you. If I am to die there is 
something to be done. I cannot leave this world 
with that secret weighing on me. It would sink me 
to perdition.” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma! Speak and ease your 
mind at once! Do not brood over such thoughts.” 

“Tell me, could I hope for salvation if I suffered a 
wrong and fraud to go on?” 

“Heaven forbid that any one should dare set 
limits to the mercy of our heavenly Father; but, oh, 
mamma, do not let wrong and fraud soil your soul, 
in Jife or death!” 

“The telling of the secret would plunge you into 
poverty, my child.” 

“Mother, mother, think notof me! The Right be- 
fore all!” 

“You are a saint in heart, Helen! I do believe 
you would lay down your rank and title without a 


possessed them by fraud, they would be 
worse than worthless!” 

“ Ay, the burning crown! You have read of it; 
but I have felt it! It scorches my brain; it will 
drain my life!” 

“Pluck it off! oh, pluck it off!” 

Helen sunk on her knees by the bed, on the very 
spot where Chisholm had knelt, and Sianeed her 
arms round her mother’s neck in mute supplication. 

There was silence for a few minutes. Then her 
ladyship motioned for the cooling drink which 
Helen held to her lips. 

“Helen,”’ she said, ‘‘ will you promise me, if I put 
myself wholly in your power, to say nothing—to re- 
veal nothing while I live?” 

“Oh, mamma, should we make conditions in 
doing an act of justice? I trust you will live many 
years.” 

“In that case, I will take my own way of disclos- 
ing the secret. You must promise what I ask, 
Helen. I feel that this fever may overpower my 
reason; I feel that I may die without being able to 
speak. Don’t weep, child, but promise me! I will 
not trust you unless you do! Will you? Say 
quickly! My head will burst if I have to bear any 
more!”” 

** Mother, I promise.” 1 : 

“You will never betray me till I give you leave, or 
till—I am no more?” 

“T will not! You may trust me!" 

The sufferer plucked at a ribbon round her neck. 
It had a key attached to one end. 

“Take this,” she said, ‘and open the walnut 
cabinet in mydressing-room, The center drawer; 
unlocks it. Stay—I forget—my mind wan- 
ders—there is a drawer within, or—a false bottom; 
press the spring at the back. You will find the 
papers there.” 

er intermittent tones showed that the fever was 
doing its work with her brain. 

Helen hastened to do her bidding. She locked the 
dressing-room door before she opened the cabinet. 
The drawer came out; it was filled with jewels of no 
great value; the Estonbury diamonds being kept 
under his lordship’s charge. 

The pressed spring disclosed the space between 
the two wooden bottoms, The young marchioness 
secured the papers, which were thick and heavy; then 


door, and hurried back to her mother. 

“T will not even look at these,” she said, “till you 
give me leave, mamma.” 

But her ladyship had fallen into a doze, and did 
not reply. Helen again fastened the key to the rib- 


bosom, and resumed her watch. 

In ten minutes there was a bustle in the hall be- 
low, and steps were heard ascending the stairs, 

The marquis entered, preceding the physician 
who had been summoned. He went to the Led, an 
examined the unconscious patient. 

His face suddenly darkened. 

“There has been mischief done here,” he said, 
“since Ee visit.” 

His lo ip explained that the indiscretion of 
the waiting-maid had caused her lady a great shock. 

“ And thrown her into a condition I do not like!” 
the physician added. ‘“‘ Feel her head. My lord, I 
youst ask you to send in the morning for Sir James 
Harcourt.” 

This was the name of an eminent London physi- 
cian, 

The doctor went on to order ice applied to the 
pement 's head, and other remedies to subdue the 

ever. His anxiety could not be concealed. 

He admitted on Lom Estonbury, in the dressing- 
room, that the shock might cost, the patient's lite. 
Enjoining perfect quiet, fe took leave, promising to 
return early in the morning, before the time ap- 
pointed for the consultation. 

Helen still sat motionless by the bed. It was 
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“Your mother will not come out of that stupor 
till the fever abates. You can stay till then, if you 
will call me as soon as she wakes.’ 

“ Very well, my lord.” ; : 

She was once more left alone with the sick. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE WIFEY DEFIANCE. 


Days passed on, and the condition of the dowager 
raarchioness did not improve. The consultation 
availed little, The triumph of medical skill over 
disease has its limits, and these had been reached. 
But little hope remained of her restoration to health. 

The intervals of reason became fewer and shorter; 
and while the ee of fever continued, the pa- 
tient muttered in low delirium or struggled with 
Loe oe spasms. When the violence of the fever 
abated, she lay usually in a stupor. 

Never was bond-slave more faithful to a master 
than Dame Chisholm to his lordship, She knew her 
dependence on his bounty; and hoped for reinstate- 
ment in one of his households at some future time. 
Every word that fell from the unconscious sufferer 
was reported to the marquis. 

She often dropped strange expressions, which he 
had some difficulty in explaining to the apprehen- 
sion of his informant. 

Sometimes the sufferer fancied herself in Ger- 
many; talked of his lordship’s brother, and of little 
Reginald as his son and heir. 

“Tt was their plan, at first,”” remarked Lord Es- 
tonbury, “to pass the boy as a nephew. But you 
see, yourself, it could not be. The elder son, Eg- 
bert Vane Thorpe, perished at sea more than a year 
Lefore Reginald was born.” 

“*Thave heard so, my lord.’ 

More and more, every day of this; till his lordship, 
with anxieties continually on the strain—most earn- 
estly wished that the scene would close. Such wan- 
derings were rarely heard in his presence; but He- 
len, who seldom left her mother’s side was a witness 
to them. 

Late one afternoon Chisholm came into the li- 
brary, where his lordship was reclining in a leathern- 
cushioned chair. She closed the door, and approach- 
ed with her usual stealthy tread. 

“Well? inquired the marquis; who saw that she 
had something to communicate. 

* Her a ge 2 has been quiet this afternoon,” the 
woman said. “The fever is not so high, and she ne? 
—— sensible. I heard her tsherag en! to young Lady 
Mae ne whatIam sure your lordship ought to 
snow. 

“What?” asked the marquis, affecting an indif- 
ference he was far from age 

“T heard my lady say: ‘Helen, remember your 
promise,’ and she answered, ‘I do remember it, 
mamma.’ And my lady said then: ‘Not a word 
while live. If it pleases God to restore me, I will 
do it in my own way.’ And then my young lady 
leaned her head down, sobbing ready to break her 
heart. But she said ‘yes’ to all her mother whis- 
pered in her ear.”’ 

) “What do you make out from this?” 

“There is some understanding between them. 
What it is, I cannot make out. But my young lady 
has promised to do something in case of her mo- 
ther’s death.” 

. oie , Would promise anything to soothe the 
patient. 

“Ah, my lord, you do not know young Lady Es- 
tonbury. She would never promise what she did not 
mean to fulfill, And I saw it in her face, my lord, 
that she had something weighty on her mind.’ . 

Bt was your faney, Chisholm,” said his lordship, 
smiling. 

“Not at all; craving your lordship’s pardon. 
My wes lady is as firm as a rock, and as deep as a 
we 
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“Did you get an idea of the matter between them? 
‘Was there a word dropped that could lead you to a 
conclusion?” 

“T heard my lady speak once the name of *‘ Regi- 
nald,’ and I heard young Lady Estonbury whisper, 
‘Wush, mamma,’ and try to soothe her, as if afrai 
she would excite herself too much. But it may have 
been to prevent my hearing anything.” 4 

The marquis rose; and paced the room uneasily. 
Chisholm went on to report her reasons for thinking 
Uelen should be watched. 

“You are a good, faithful soul, Chisholm,” re- 
marked his lordship, giving her a sovereign; “and I 
shall remember your devotion to my interests. But 
you perplex yourself without cause. There can be 
nothing between your lady and my wife. If Helen 
knew anything, or had promised to do anything, she 
would come to me for aid.” 

‘The woman meekly crossed her hands, and bowed 
submissively. ey 

“You are right to report everything to me,” his 
lordship vontinued, ‘as I alone can_judge what 
is of importance. This is nothing. You may fo 
pow and I will visit your lady in the course of an 

our.”* 

Chisholm courtesied and left the room. 

A Mae then came over his lordship. The most 
profound disturbance was evident in his movements 
und his countenance. 

Helen arrayed against me!” he muttered under 
his breath. “It is just like her to undertake —. 
matters right under the plea of justice. I shoul 
not wonder if the doting fool had made her promise 
to do it to save her soul Prom perdition! ‘Not a word 
while I live.” Ay, my lady; and when the breath is 
cut of your body, I will take care of my wife!” 

He resumed his walk for some minutes. 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What could be done, 
even if the mother did cram the daughter with a 
story, to be repeated after her death? What would 
such testimony avail? The word of a crazed wo- 
man in the last stage of typhoid fever! The courts 
would laugh atit!” 

He went into the dining-room, helped himself to a 
glass of wine, and rung to order Sppes 

“Tell Lady Estonbury, my wife, that I would like 
pw have her company at supper,’’ he said, to the 

ootman, 

The man went up, and returned with the answer 
. that his lady begged his lordship to excuse her. 

mother was not so well, and she herself could 
eat nothing. 
“B ee she avoids me!’ muttered his lordship. 

“i will see to this.” 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 
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He partook of the dainty meal in silence and 
alone. 

Then he rose and went up the stairs; knocking at 
the door of the dowager'’s dressing-room, 

Helen herself came to the door. She smiled feebly 
when she saw her husband, and went back to her 
seat by her mother’s bed. 

Lor Estonbury inquired how she was, how long 
since the doctor’s last visit, and if he was coming 
again that evening. Then he asked where Chisholm 
was. 

“Tt is not right, Helen,” he said, “‘ that you should 
wear out your health and strength. Chisholm is an 
excellent nurse, She is faithful, too. Call her in, 
and let her stay with your mother, and come you 
out on the terrace for a walk. You are suffering 
from this confinement.” 

Helen begged to be permitted to remain; but his 
lordship was peremptory. He called Mrs. Chisholm, 
who was in the sitting-room’ belonging to the suit. 
Then he gave Helen his arm and led her down- 
stairs. 

The cool night air on the lawn refreshed her. They 
walked there about half an hour. 

Then Helen begged to go in. Her husband took 
her into the library, and brought her a glass of wine, 
saying it would do her good. She sipped it in obe- 
dience to him. 

When she rose to go up-stairs, he bade her sit still. 
The lamps were lit, and burning brightly. He rose 
and went to the door, turning the key. 

“Do not be startled,” he said, observing his wife 
closely. ‘‘ButI want a few minutes’ conversation 
with you.” 

““With me?” 

“With you. Why do you look so frightened?’ 

“Tam not frightened.” 

“You have avoided me of late, Helen; and now, 
when I speak to you, you turn pale, as if I had a 
knife at your throat.” 

She tried to assure him she was calm and not at 
all terrified; but she trembled violently, and could 
hardly articulate a word. 

His eyes were fixed on her face. 

“Have you heard any thing, Helen, to make you 
shrink from me?” 

‘Oh, no! but—my mother is so ill! She needs me 
all the time! Let me go to her!” she sobbed, almost 
incoherently. 

“Your mother is in good hands; better than yours, 
Helen, if you encourage her to talk of exciting mat- 
ters.’ 

‘**T—encourage her?” 

“Helen you are always truthful. Can you deny 
that your mother, since she has been ill, has made 
disclosures to you, touching family secrets?” 

The marquis thought, by plunging at once into the 
heart of the matter, to take his wife by surprise, 
giving her no time for prevarication. 

Oh, how thankful was Helen that she could utter 
the denial with perfect truth! 

“Sir—my lord—I assure you, my mother has 
made no disclosures to me! She has revealed no 
“family secrets.’ ” 

“Are you sure? 
which 
lives’? 

* She has told me nothing, my lord.” 

The marquis drew a breath of relief. The face of 
the young creature before him could notlie! Helen's 
soul went out in thankfulness that he had no sus- 
picion of the pepe, These she had never opened. 

“And if she had,” said the marquis, laughing, 
“ what could it amount to? The wor 
ed patient, muttered in delirium?” 

Quietly Helen was moving toward the door. 

“Stay. Do not bein such a hurry, unless you are 
afraid of me.” 

The young wife retraced her steps. 

“Tf your mother should say anything; should 
make any fancied disclosure—as fever patients are 
always the prey of imagination—will you promise, 
Helen, to communicate it to me?” 

“T cannot promise, my lord.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because, if my mother wanted something done, 
I should do it, even if forbidden by you.” 

ba would be disobedient to my commands, 
then?’ 

“In that case, if I judged the command of my 
mother to be important, I would.’’ 

“And you would set up your own judgment 
against mine!” grovled the husband, stopping in 
front of her, and fixing his glaring eyes upon her. 

**T would try to do what is right,” she faltered. 

He muttered a bitter oath. 

“Supposing what you were ordered to do should 
inyolve ruin to me?” 

“Tf it were ne and my bounden duty, I would 
pray that I should not falter in doing it, for fear of 
pea aps a i 

Another terrific curse, that made the poor wife 
shudder. 

“Tt is well Iam warned!"’ ejaculated the marquis, 
between a sneer and anexecration, ‘ My wife would 
sacrifice me to her whim of proclaiming any lies a 
raving lunatic might utter, if she knew shé would 
ruin me by doing it! Very well, my lady! I will 
take care of you!’ . 

“ My lord—”’ 

“You may go now to your mother; but when she 
breathes = a cog? from Mr eens eee 
have speech with no human being but m: he 

**Do you think she will die?” mu 

“Think | she cannot live more than a day or two! 
Then—you are my prisoner! You shall have no 
chance to £° about with your pretended disclosures! 
I will teach you, madam, the duty a wife owes her 
husband!” 

The low, hoarse tone, the fierce glare of the eyes, 
the twitching of the convulsed lips, the ghastly pallor 
of the Pgs convinced Helen that he spoke in terrible 
earnest. 

She could have sunk into the earth in her terror, 
He meant what he said. He penetrated the secret 
she had so nearly discovered; and his revenge would 
be epg should he detect her agency in bringing 
it to light. 

A abs she moved toward the door. 


Has she told you nothing of 
you are not to speak ‘a word while she 


of a demen 


“Remember,” he said, with low, concentrated 
tones of force, “T married you to pecep a@ greater 
evil! Ipaid a heavy price for what d 
you sh You 


straight 


e 
Kr ; an 
og Bie ts me of it. walk a 
it path, Let me see you deviate from | 


it, and you have yet to know what revenge and 
punishment mean!’ 
The white teeth gleamed through the bushy hair 


on his lips. Helen could not suppress a faint cry as 
4 a to the door, unlocked it, and escaped into 
the hall. 


She heard him laugh long and loudly; a laugh as 
full of menace as his words. 

Long Helen sat beside her mother’s bed, while 
she strove to calm the tumult of her thoughts, and 
bring her shaken nerves into subjection. She was 
by nature timid and shrinking; though the spirit 
within her rose to meet any emergency. What was 
she now to do? 

She had no doubt of her husband’s purpose} to 
prevent her making any disclosure when the time 
should come. As soon as her duty, and her mother's 
dying command should urge her to action, she 
would find herself fettered as with a chain of iron. 
Would that some power would direct her! ‘ 

She stooped over the gona who lay ,in undis- 
turbed sleep. .She turned her face slightly, so that 
her lips were close to her daughter's ear. Then she 
murmured distinctly the words: 

“Remember, my child; remember.” 

Helen started and looked up. Chisholm sat, 
nearly asleep, on the other side of the room. She 
could not have heard the words. They came 
like the voice of a spirit—telling her what she must 
do. Yes; and how to do it, flashed that instant in 
her mind. 

She would trust Alicia. She would find her that 
very night. She would bind her by the same prom- 
ise she had given. Then, in the event of her mother’s 
ey her own agency would be effectually con- 
c ed. 

She aroused Chisholm, and bade her sit by the 
invalid, while she retired to her own room for an 
hour or two. She requested not to be disturbed, as 
she might obtain some rest. Chisholm promised to 
remain. . 

Helen went to her room, and summoned her own 
maid. To her she said that she wished to go out for 
a while, and she was to guard the door, and admit 
no one on any pretext. 

The girl readily undertook to do so, Helen then 
threw a dark serge cloak over her black silk dress, 
put on a hood which completely covered her face, 
and secured the read lege rs safely about her 

rson, They were in a si packet, and the seal 
had never been broken, 

She went out by a private door and staircase lead- 
ing from her boudoir. The staircase led to a lower 
one, descending into the garden. Thence a narrow 
path, skirting the flower-beds, took her to a gate, 
pane ly locked on the inside. The key was in the 
ock, 

Helen passed out into a back street, narrower than 
the one on which the mansion fronted. 

It was late, but she gave herself no time to gather 
fears or scruples. She ran to the corner of the next 
street, and some distance along that, before she 
dared to look fora cab. Then she saw an empty 
one, hailed it, and bade the man drive her to T—— 
Hotel, in Berkeley square. 

She alighted, and dismissed the cab. Drawing her 
hood closely over her face, she ran up a flight of 
stairs and stopped in the upper hall. 

The halls and corridors were a blaze of light. A 
man in livery came toward her; and she timidly 
asked for Miss Maur. 

* Certainly, miss, this way,” said the servant—who 
took her for some lady’s confidential maid. He 
turned iuto a side passage, went on some paces, and 
knocked at the door before he threw it open. 

The room—the drawing of Lord Swinton’s suit, 
was brilliantly lighted, and several voices were 
heard. Helen shrunk back, afraid of mee’ stran. 
gers, The man who accompanied her, said, as he 
opened the door: 

“A woman with a message for Miss Maur.” 

Alicia came to the door, and the servant retired. 

Helen was hesitating what to say, when the girl 
i sight of her face between the sides of the 


““Lady Estonbury!”’ she exclaimed in uttter sur- 
pee and grasping her arm, she tried to draw her 

to the room. 

But Helen resisted. She merely wished to speak 
with Alicia one moment; she could not meet stran- 
gers! She retreated from the door into the hall, 

Another ear had caught the name. The next mo- 
ment i Holmes came quickly out, grasped 
both the visitor's hands, and welcomed her warmly 
as “his dear sister Helen.” 

“Come in here!” said Alicia, opening another 
door, leading into an unoccupied apartment, 

; ae Your mother?’ inquired Reginald. ‘Is she bet- 
er? 

“Ah, nol” cried) Helen, s cing very quickly, 
“TI must go back to her, But aarett noe iruee a8 
messenger with these.” 

And she put the packet into Reginald’s hands. 

‘“Tknow I can trust you,” she said. 

“T gave a promise to my mother that I would say 
nothing while she lived. “If her life is spared, she 
will do de right, Reginald. If she is taken away, it 
is my duty. But I might—be prevented. have 
thought it best to bring them while I am—at lib- 


erty.” 
Both her auditors understood her. Alicia pressed 
her in her arms. 
; Pe eis you will spare my mother?” she fal- 
ered, 
“This is sacred with me,” he said, touching the 
seal, “ till I have leave from you to open it,” 
“Do not wait to hear from me /”’ 
“While your mother lives!’ 
“That is all I ask. Oh, thanks. Reginald, you 
have taken a weight from my mind. Now I must 
0.” 
Alicia entreated her to stay; but she refused, 
“Tmustreturn. I may be missed.” 
“T will go with you,” cried Reginald. 
“No further than to place me in acab. It would 
gh eon ee 2 you.” 
icia clung er friend with thanks and bless- 
ings but she dared not detain her. 
he returned to the drawing-room, where Wall- 


rade and two lawyers, solicitors of the baron and 

id, were in coversation, But it was several 
days before they knew of the important addition to 
their evidence, 


The cab deposited Helen at the garden gate ind 
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she unlocked it with the key. She hurried up the 
private stairway, and gained the upper hall before 
the took off the cloak, Her maid opened the door 
of the sitting-room. 

** His lordship has been asking for you,” she said. 
“*T told him you were asleep.” 

Helen gave her the cloak and passed into the bed- 
chamber. There was a knock at the door. She 
opened it and the marquis stood facing her. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
A MONSTROUS WRONG. 


Lorp Estoxsury stood still for a moment at the 
entrance; then, as his wife stepped back, he followed 
her into the room, 

“Your maid said you were asleep,” he remarked, 
with a sneer. ‘You do not look like one just 
awakened from slumber.” 

Helen was silent. 

“You have been out,” he added. Have you not?” 

Still no answer. 

“Tt is strange that your maid should have been 
instructed to report a falsehood to me.” 

“She was not instructed to report anything,” re- 
plied Helen. 

“Then she ventured on it of her own accord. And 
you cannot persuade me to believe that she had not 
some object.” 

Helen was about to answer that she did not care 
to persuade him to anything, but she checked the re- 
tort, and merely observed, quietly: 

“Ada had no idea of being disrespectful, my lord. 
I merely charged her not to admit any one.” 

“While you were absent, And where have you 
been, if I may ask?” 

After some hesitation, the young lady replied: 

“Pray excuse me from giving an account of my- 
self. Idid not know I was a prisoner on parole.” 

“You are a rebel to the authority of your lawful 
meWiil it to go t ther?” 

you permit me, now, ‘o to my mother?’ 

“When you tell me where you fave been!” 

“T cannot imagine why your lordship should be 
curious on the subject.” 

** Because you have been absent the best part of 
an hour; and your maid tried to deceive me. Your 
hightened color, your excited manner, the dampness 
in your hair, the strange disorderin your looks, show 
that something um occ! It is your 
Ey 4 to be f: with me, as well as to obey me, at 
all times.” 

Helen’s eyes flashed; but she repressed the rejoin- 
der that rose to her lips. 

“ Will you tell me where you have been, or whom 
you have seen?” 

“T do not think you would believe me, whatever I 
might say.” 

‘Perhaps not; but I might gather a clew to hunt 
you, madam, through the mazes of. deceit and 
treachery.” 

“Your lordship makes accusations, expecting to 
wring from me admissions of their truth. That is 
not fair to a suspected criminal.’’ 

“Tell me one thing; whatis the promise you made 
to your mother, of which she continually reminds 
you, in her feverish talk?” 

“Has your lordship heard her?” 

“If I have not—it has been reported to me.” 

Helen started. Then Chisholm was a spy, placed 


to re all that ayy 

“You will see that I know many things, madam, 
of which you deem me ignorant.” 

“Is it fair, or kind, my lord, to place a SPY on 
— ir when watching by the death-bed of her 
tother?’ 

“T shall protect myself at all hazards.” 

“But what do you apprehend?” 

“ That shall not say."* 

“ How can I do harm, supposing I had the wish?” 

ieee You may stir up my enemies, and give me trou- 


“If you are conscious of no wrong, my lord, no 
one can injure you.” 

Again she attempted to leave the room. 

As she did so, the ch bmp grasped her arm. 

“You may now consider yourself a prisoner in 
earnest,”’ he hissed in herear. ‘Your lying maid 
will be discharged to-morrow. You are under ob- 
servation. Every look, every word shall be watched 
and reported. And beware how ac? attempt to 
leave the house. If you wish to walk in the garden 
I will accompany you.” 


‘ 


As he said these words with a fierce scowl, Helen - 


bowed meekly, and passed him, going to the suffer- 
er’s room, at the other end of the corridor. 

She found Chisholm in the easy-chair as before; 
the patient lying in an apparent stupor. elen 
asked when the med‘cines or nourishment had been 
administered, and then took her place close beside 
the bed, pressing so to her mother’s fevered 
hand, that lay on the silken coverlet. 

Once she looked up at the woman in the easy- 
chair, who was aroused from her dozing, and sat up- 
right, watching her. c 

*Tf you are tired, Mrs, Chisholm,” she said, gently, 

you may leave the room awhile, J shall stay here 
to-night, - 

“ Your ladyship cannot watch all night again?” 

* am strong to-night. Ido not feel the want of 

The woman rose wearily. 

“Twill ask his lordship’s orders,” she muttered 
as she went slowly out of the room. 

Ay, “his lo *s orders!’ Those of her mis- 
tress or the lady of the household, were nothing to 
her. But, Helen's mind was nerved to action, Ce 

d by the highest moral principle; and she did not 

-are for humiliations, 

“The word “ Helen!” very faintly uttered, like an 
expiring sigh, arrested her attention. 

She stooped her ear close to the sufferer’s lips, 

“ Helen—l am—going. You will do it?—the right 
—the right.” 

Helen dropped on her knees, and lifted her clasp- 
ed hands solemnly upward. 

“] will doit, mother!" : 
vis’ ae the benghter, watching thers, fancied they 

t er, Wa e. ancii ey 

shaped the word Swear.” x 

“I have sworn it, mother, for the sake of the right! 
I swear it again for your sake!” 

Then there was a tender smile, and a gleam of 


flittec uver the dying face. The daughter had 
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ed the burden of sin from the soul about to take its 
final flight. 

The door opened softly, and Chisholm came back. 

“His lordship bids me stay with my lady,” she 
said, as she resumed her seat. 

No answer. Not a word was spoken for more than 
an hour. Then Helen offered to the patient some of 
the freshl cenared nourishment Chisholm brought 
to the side. 

She could not take it. 
firmly closed; though her hand clung wit 
pressure, to her daughter’s. 

Lord Estonbury came in and went up to the bed. 
A glance was sufficient. 

ter he had gone, a servant rode away froin the 
door, to summon the physician. 

He came in about an hour, looked at the dyin 
woman, felt her pulse and forehead, then followed 
the marquis out of the room. 

“The pulse had ceased at the wrist,” he said. 
“She will not see another sunrise.” 

“She will never speak again?’ demanded his 
lordship. 

“Never, certainly.” 

The doctor remained for the rest of the night. His 
lordship did not go back into the sick-room. He 
was sensible of a deep feeling of relief. 

As the sun’s first beams struggled through the 
curtained window, Helen was gently led from the 
sick-room by her faithful maid. 

Ada took her to her own chamber, arranged the 
cushions of the couch for her, and brought her a 
a? of tea and biscuits on a silver tray. 

er young mistress could touch nothing. 

But at the sound of a ste 
ly started up, hurried to 
card from the drawer. 

This she thrust into Ada’s hand, 

“Ada,” she whispered, “if anything should oe 
pe to me, take this card to the lady whose name it 

ears. See: ‘Miss Maur, Hotel —-, Berkeley 
are.’ ” 

‘I will, my lady,” ven ge the maid, putting the 
card inher pocket, “‘Oh, my lady, I have wanted 
to sy something. My lord says I must leave you.” 
a He a lifted her white face, full of anguish and 

espair. 

** And at this time!’’ she murmured. 

*“Hush, my lady!” And at the instant the door 
opened to admit the marquis, 

“What do you here?’’ he said, savagely, eying 
the trembling girl. ‘‘I forbade you to wait on Lady 
Estonbury.”’ 

“Pray, let her stay!” entreated Helen. 

“ Begone!"’ he commanded, fiercely. ‘‘ You would 
hatch a plot between you, under my very eyes!” 

A bitter curse on the treachery of woman fol- 


lowed. 

‘*My lord,” pleaded Helen, “Ada is my maid. 
and used to my ways! I implore you not to sen 
her from me now!’ 

“ Begone!” he reiterated. 
instant! Chisholm shall send your things. 
to be obeyed?” 

The menacing tone left no alternative. ° : 

The maid came and knelt down before the mis- 
tress she loved, took her hand and kissed it. In one 
look Helen saw that she would do all her bidding. 
Then Ada retired from the room. 


a faint 


in the hall, she sudden- 
er escritoir and took a 


“ Leave the house this 
Am I 


The lips and eyes were | 


“Now, madam,” growled the tyrant, “you shall 
have an attendant proper for you, and faithful to 
my interests. Chisholm shall take the girl’s place.” 

‘I do not want Chisholm,’ wailed Helen. 

“ But I choose to place you in her charge.” 

“Let me stay alone.” i 

“To steal out again, and meet some one in a con- 
spiracy against your lawful lord.” 

“How can you speak so to me, at sucha time?” | 

“Oh, you would not let times, nor rules,of eti- | 
quette, stand in your way! But I have Cy your , 
wings, my lady; they will flutter against bars, here- 
after!” 

“Lord Estonbury !” 

“Yes, madam, I do not care how soon you know 
it. Ihate you; I have always hated you!” 

“Why did you marry me?” 

“Because I was forced into it! Your lady mother, 
who lies dead now, had my title and fortune in her | 

wer, and threatened to deprive me of them if I | 

id not wed her daughter. As long as she lived, she 
could use this power; now I am free—free for hate 
and revenge!” | 

“T have never wronged you, my lord, I did not | 
want you to marry me.” | 

“But you are the cause of much trouble to me; 
and for that I shall punish you! Youshailno longer | 
enjoy the state and wealth I bought so dearly, and 
of which you would deprive me. if you could! Iwill | 
be freed from your hateful presence—forever!” 

“You will not live with me, you mean?” | 

“T will make my bed in the snake’s den, before I 
will share a home with you! But _I will not leave | 
you free, to hatch conspiracies. You shall have a 
safe place.” 

“You cannot imprison me, my lord!” 

“T cannot? We will see.” 

“You could not keep me a prisoner in your 
house?” 

“T do not mean to.” 

“Whither would you send me?” 

“Tdo not mind calling you. Do you remember 
once, driving over —— Heath, the high walls of a 
secure retreat, with spikes on the top, and the grim 
old stone building above them? You asked what it 
was!” 

“The —— Heath Insane | Hospital!’ exclaimed 
Helen, with a cry of horror. 

“ Exactly; that is to be your home for life.” 

“But Iam not insane! Ihave never been mad!” 
shrieked the terrified young creature, starting to es- 
cape from the room. 

e tyrant intercepted her. 

“A wife is insane who makes promises to a de- 
mented mother, to work harm to her husband! who 
steals out at night to meet some fellow-conspirator! 
Oh, my lady! your doom is sealed!” 

“My lord! my lord! You will not do this cruel 
wrong! I have never been mad; you know it!” 

‘You may be driven so, shortly, by the sights and 
sounds you will have around you!” sneered the 
brute, a fierce malignant gleam of triumph showing 


his teeth through his dark m 


ie. 
at least be human! 
y you by keeping 


“My lord! if you are not 
I will go into otscurity; I will o 


out of your sight, andliving in poverty; but do not 
condemn me to a fate so horrible!” 

_ She sunk on her knees; her deathly face upturned 
in frenzied supplication. But her tyrant had no 
mercy; he laughed, a laugh of fiendish malice. 

** Not a word you can say will move me from my 
purpose!’’ he hissed in her ear. ‘‘I have already 
spread the report that your mind has given way 
from your vigils at your mother’s sick-bed. Chis- 
holm will take charge of you—and her husband will 
help her—till after the funeral. I suppose we 
must carry the deceased to Estonbury Court; you 
shall go, guarded, in a separate carriage, and with a 
medical attendant! Every scream, every appeal for 
help—remember—will tell against you! Immedi- 
ately after the funeral, you will be removed to the 
Hospital.” 

“And it is your deliberate purpose to do this 
wickedness?’ gasped the helpless prisoner. 

“Tt is! You cannot escape your fate.” 

His hand was on the knob of the door. 

“Then Heaven in mercy save me!” faltered Helen, 
as she sunk to the floor ina swoon. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE RIGHT SHALL BE! 


Tne news of the death of the Dowager Marchion- 
ess of Estonbury spread over London. 

There was a meeting of Reginald Holmes, Lord 
Swinton, Wallrade, and his solicitors, to examine 
the evidence contained in the papers placed in his 
hands by young Lady Estonbury. 

The packet was sealed with the late marquis’s 
own seal, and had evidently never been opened 
since it was closed by his own hand. He had, it was 
manifest, wished to provide, under any circum- 
stances of opposition, for the establishment in his 
rightful inheritance of his brother’s son. 

When the late marquis went on the Continent 
with his wife,he had news of his elder brother’s 
meee from shipwreck, and his residence in Kaisers- 
werth. 


The news had come privately to him, in a letter 
signed by Egbert, who was in failing health. He 
wished to see his brother before his death, Egbert 
had heard of his younger brother’s accession to the 
title, and did not intend to disturb him in the enjoy- 
ment of the inheritance. His friends in England 
might continue to suppose him lost at sea. 

e boy the noble pair carried with them from 
England sickened and died suddenly at Antwerp. 
Lord Estonbury had never doubted that this infant 
was his own son,and his wife did not undeceive 
him. His grief at the loss was the greater because 
he looked forward to the accession of the detested 
heir-at-law, Maurice Howard, whom he knew to be 
‘ ine unworthy of a place in the peerage of Eng- 
land, 

His first visit to his brother was before the birth 
of little Reginald. Four months later, Egbert wrote 
for him. He was then near death, and anxious for 
the future of his infant boy. He placed him sol- 
emnly in the care of his brother. 

“Bring him up as your own,” he said. ‘May God 
deal Lg you as you deal by him.” 

Lord Estonbury received the trust, promising fidel- 
ity. After his elder brother’s death he went to Italy 
witHhis wife. 

It was at the solicitation of Lady Estonbury that 
the boy passed as their own son. She urged that 
they might continue in the enjoyment of the magni- 
ficent income and the ancient title. Both would 


, fall to Reginald in due course of time. 


His lordship consented to the fraud. 

But he lavished a tenderness on the boy which few 
but fathers could feel. He took possession of the 
marriage-certificate and such papers as might be 
necessary to prove the legitimacy of Reginald’s 
birth, and drew up a full statement of his father’s 
escape from shipwreck, his marriage with a poor 
country girl, and residence on the Rhine; her death 
followed by his, ete. A certificate of the birth and 
baptism of the child accompanied lgbort's solemn 
recognition of Almeria Stenhaus as his lawful wife 
and the mother of his heir, with the declaration of 
two witnesses of the marriage, and other necessary 
ig oat 

is lordship added his own declaration that he held 
the title and estates in trust for his infant nephew, 
and it was his purpose to surrender them to him 
when he came of age, etc. 

These papers hhad been intended to secure the in- 


| heritance to Reginald, in case of his rights being dis- 


puted. Lady Estonbury had been compelled to 25 
mise that they should be carefully preserved. But 
she had persuaded her husband from time to time 
after Reginald came of age, to put off the important 


| declaration and surrender. 


His lordship’s sudden death by apoplexy released 
her from his control. 

She had long wished to make her daughter the 
marchioness; and we have seen how she tried to ac- 


! complish her schemes. 


But she had religiously preserved the papers, 
placing them in a secret compartment of her cabi- 
net. Only the fear of death and the awful judg- 
ment that must follow had led her to confide the se- 
cret to her daughter, enjoining it upon her to do jus- 
tice when she should have passed from earth. 

The papers completed the links of evidence, leav- 
ing no doubt, or room for question, that Reginald 
Vane Thorpe was the rightful Marquis of Estonbury. 

It was decided to commence proceedings im- 
mediately after the funeral of the late dowager. 

The papers were ready to be served on the man 
who now held the title wrongfully through his Lon- 
don solicitors. 

The entir household, it was ascertained, had set 
out that morning for Estonbury Court, bearing ina 
hearse the body of the deceased dowager. 

On the evening of that day, Ada, the discarded 
maid, came to the Hotel T—, in Berkeley Square, 
and asked for Miss Maur. 

She was at once received by Alicia, who was as- 
tonished when she heard that his lordship had dis- 
charged her, in his fury at her supposed_ connivance 
at Lady Estonbury’s last visit to her at the hotel. 

“Do you think he had discovered where your lady 
went?” she asked. 

“T cannot tell,” was theanswer. ‘I think he only 

. Iwas on the watch, and I let no one in. 
That old cat, Chisholm, came peering round; but i 
sent her about hor business: and then mz lord came, 


esses 


with that ye eta and asked for my mistress, 
which I told his lordshi 
came in directly after that.” 

“He could not have discovered anything if none 
of the servants saw her.” 5 

‘“‘None of them did, Iam sure of that, miss. But 
oh, miss, I was nearly dead with the fit of trembling. 
the next Calle genera § pug when my _ lord 
went in to my lady, and bade me begone, as I was 
never to waition her again! And I listened at the 
door, miss, and heard him tell her she was a prisoner, 
and the two Chisholms should be her jailers, and she 
should never be set free; never at all,” 

“ Did he threaten that?” q 

“Ay, miss, and worse! He said he was going to 
shut her in the —— Heath mad-house, after the 
funeral! Her mother’s funeral—poor dear)” 

* Did you hear him say that?” 

“Indeed I did, miss; and when he went out of the 
room calling for Chisholm, I peaped in, and saw my 
poor, dear lady lying all in a heap on the floor, likea 
snow-drift!”’ 

Alicia ran to the bell and rung it in_great excite- 
ment. She ordered her father and Reginald sent 
for; Wallrade too; and she began putting on her 
traveling dress, while she gathered all the information 
the weeping Ada could give her. 

It was so touching to think that the poor creature 
had sent her only friend to crave succor of her, in 
her terrible dread of the vergeance of a villain. 

When the gentlemen came, a few words sufficed, 
There was not one dissenting voice. 


That same night the party, including Alicia and h 


Ada, set off for Estonbury Court. 


But it was after noon of’ the following day before 


they arrived at the village near it. 

The deceased dowager had lain in state during 
that and the preceding day, and the funeral was to 
take place on the next. 

What news of the young marchioness? 

The story had been whispered about that her lady- 


ship’s reason had given way under the strain of her ; 


mother’s death. She had worn herself out with 
oe: His lordship was in great distress about 

er, 
had she been seen by any of the servants. 

Ada, her late maid, took advantage of the con- 
fusion to mingle with the other house-maids; but she 
could learn nothing except that the two Chisholms 
had charge of their young lady; that she had eaten 
nothing, drank nothing, and had not been “ herself” 
sine? her bereavement. 

Th. husband’s purpose was manifest. 

But her rescuers could do nothing till the funeral 
procession had left the house. 

That was late on the following morning. 

It was a very handsome funeral; as magnificent as 
the deceased could have desired in her lifetime. The 
plumed hearse; the train of mourners; the costumed 
outriders; the religious solemnities of the procession; 
all were in keeping. In one of the iong train of car- 
riages, open sufficiently for the crowd to see, Lord 
Estonbury was seated, in deep mourning, and with 
a countenance composed and sad, None of the car- 
riages contained his wife. 

As the procession left the gates, youn; 
Vane Thorpe, with his companions, Wallrade and 
Alicia, conducted by Ada, went be the marble steps 
to the grand portico and colonnade. 

Wallrade demanded to see Lady Se ar 

a man answered that she was too ill to see 
them. 
But Reginald thrust him aside, and strode on 
through the halls so familiar to him; so soon again 
to own him as their master. 

_ Ada led the way up-stairs, and a group of wonder- 

ing, half-terrified servants followed. : 

4 “These were her rooms,” she said, touching a 
oor. 

They were locked; but at the command of Regi- 
nald, the housekeeper advanced, keys in hand, 

““ Where is your mistress?” Alicia asked. 

The woman answered defiantly that her mistress 
would see no visitors. And she added that it was 
ver 

been a death in the family. — 

Wallrade took the dame, bristling in her stiff black 
dress, aside. 

““ My good woman,” he said, “‘ we may as well be 
short with you. This a "pointing to Regi- 
nald—“ is the rightful Marquis of Estonbury; and 
he is in his own house.” 

The woman held up her spread hands, but was 
Staggered when she saw the look of authority on 
Reginald’s handsome features. 

** And we mean to see your jady,’’ added Wallrade. 
Re is foul play at work, and we mean to save 

er.’ 

The cowering housekeeper unlocked the door of 
the suit of rooms belonging to young Lady Eston- 
marry They were an ee 4 

“Perhaps you would like to see his lordship’s and 
my lady the dowager’s?” she demanded, dryly, with 
compressed lips. 

Bit you please,” was the calm reply 
ac these were unlocked in turn. were unoccu- 
i 


pied. 

“Now, whereis your lady?” 

“How can I tell? If she was mad,. and her 
Screams disturbed the house, it was right in his 
eyep toorder her conveyed toasafe place, was 
it not? 

The gentlemen looked at each other. Was it possi- 
ble that the victim had already been consigned to 
her living sepulcher? 

Just then Ada, who had gons up another flight of 
Stairs, ranin and whispered that she had caught a 

limpse of Mr. Chisholm peering downfover the stairs 
rom the very topmost ight. 

The spanty instantly ascended. 

Wallrade was foremost and clutched Chisholm 

as he endeavored to steal behind the balustrade, on 

his way to a room, which, they were _all convinced 

wie aprisoner, Moans were distinctly heard 
i 

Chisholm struggled with his captor, and finding he 

ereliod to his wife to bolt the dove 


and was confronted by Reginald. 
Ais thrust her astle and went in, followed by 
a. 
it was a and lofty room, lighted only by a 
Skylight, and destitute of furniture, except two or 


she was sleeping. She | 


She had not been able to ieave her room; nor j{ 


Reginald | 


strange—this intrusion, at a time when there ! 
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three mattresses and some pillows heaped in one 
corner. 

There, on the floor, her face buried in the pillows, 
lay the hapless Lady Estonbury. 

At the sound of voices and footsteps, she gave a 
wild shriek, and strove to conceal herself behind 
| the cushions, for she supposed they had come to re- 
move her to the mad-house. 

Alicia flew to her, and kneeling down, flung her 
arms around her, crying and sobbing. Reginald 
lifted her from the ground, and supported her, while 
he exclaimed: 

‘Helen, dear sister! Do not be alarmed! you are 
safe now!” 

She looked from one to another, bewildered, while 
Dame Chisholm wrung her hands, sobbing: 

**Oh, my lady! my poor dear lady!” 

“You are come to save me!” gasped Helen. “You 
will not let them take me to that dreadful prison?’ 

And, while both her friends assured her of safety, 
she swooned in their arms, 

“Take her with you in the carriage—to the inn!” 
cried Wallrade. ‘*I will deal with these!” 

While Reginald, assisted by Alicia and Ada, bore 
the insensible form down-stairs, the gentleman was 
informing the Chisholms of the change of proprie- 
torship of the Estonbury estates. 

Tt was the argument of all others to compel their 
obedience, The dame, convinced that Reginald was 
the true master of the mansion, volubly excused 
| herself for her part of the business, and busied her- 

self in packing up her lady’s trunks, to be sent after 


er. 
And she and her husband interfered to Mader any 
opposition from the rest of the household to the re- 
» moval of their lady. 

Helen was taken to the best chamber the inn af- 
forded, and a medical man was sent for. She recov- 
ered her senses only to be seized with convulsions, 
and the surgeon pronounced her threatened with 
brain-fever, 

Quiet and judicious treatment, he ho; might 
avert it; and that she was sure to have with such 
friends around her. 

Wallrade continued to walk the terrace in front 
' of the Estonbury mansion till the return of the car- 

riages after the funeral obsequies. 
eat once addressed the marquis, and requested 
him to step aside, and hear what he had to say. 
In a few words he made him acquainted with the 
| state of affairs on all sides. His lordship affected 
infinite contempt for the 7 Nepeae of Reginald; 
but was furious at his wife’s escape. He swore he 
would pursue her with the officers of the law. 
“Stop. One word, if you please,” said Wallrade. 
“T see you do not remember me as well as Ido you. 
I had the pleasure once of knowing you under 
another name.” 
The oa ed started and grew pale. 
“Gilbert Breck, you cannot have forgotten a cer- 
tain paper—a forgery—about which some noise was 
made, twenty-five years since! That paper is in ex- 
istence, though the firm forbore to prosecute a young 
man of such excellentfamily. It isin my possession, 
Shall I produce it?” 
The effect. of the threat was instantaneous on the 
detected villain. It was but one of the many crimes 
he had committed; yet it sufficed to bring him to 
to terms, so far as regarded his intended victim. 
Wallrade joined his friends at the inn, armed with 
the assurance that they were in no danger of being 
; molested. 
Helen was able to travel in two days, and went by 
easy stages to London, Her home was with Alicia 
Maur, who declared she never would part with her. 
Was she not Reginald’s own cousin, and the bene- 
factress of both? 
The suit for the recovery of Reginald’s rights was 
brought, and the marquis, as he called himself, in- 
structed his solicitors and counsel to oppose it to the 
utmost. But, as soon as they knew the evidence ar- 
ranged against them, they saw the folly of opposi- 
! tion, and threw up the case. — 
inald was again Marquis of Estonbury. 

Maurice Howard left England without attempting 
! to see his wronged wife. She heard, not a year 
; afterward, of his death on a steamer crossing the 
| Mediterranean. 
| Lady Helen Howard—for she kept her married 

name—made her home with her beloved friends, the 
| Marquis and Marchioness of cpr b 

How happy were Reginald and Alicia in their 
| union, our readers may imagine; since they, like the 

noble being to whom they owed their happiness, had 
ever esteemed i 

“The Right above all.” 


THE END. 
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HANDBOOK OF WINTER SPORTS, 


MBRACING: 


ICE-SKATING, | ROLLER-SKATING, | RINK-BALL, Gs 
< CURLING, AMERICAN FOOTBALL, je 
AND ICE-BOATING, 


Together with the Special Code of Rules for Prize Skating of the 
Skating Congress, and Records of Matches at Base-Ball and 
Cricket on the Ice. Edited by Henry Chadwick. 


\er The above books are sold by all Newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 10 cts, each. 
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THE POPULAR AND 
School, Exhibition and i 


SEXOHER, 
D 
TALMAGE, 


“UNGFELLOW, 
WHITTIER, 


@RYANT, 
STREET, 
WALLAOR, 
HOLMES, 
HAMILTON, 
RANDOLPH, 
MADISON, 
WINTHROP, 
REY. JOS. COOK, 
CUYLER, 
DURYEA, 
WAYLAND, 


) MAX ADELER, 


MARK TWAIN, 
OOFTY GOOFT, 
DOESTICKS, 
CARLYLE, 
MACAULAY, 
WILBERFORCE, 
PITT, 
SHAKSPEARE, 
MILTON, 
BYRON, 
BURNS, 
E. E, REXFORD, 
BF. TAYLOR, 
STODDARD, 
ALDRICH, 


| ) WXLL CARLETON, 


JOE JOT, IER., 


| soe LIM» 


Troan | SPEAKERS ¢ DIALOGUES. 


THE MOST 4 pnp acriv® SERIES, 


—or~ 


Declamations, Farces, 
Recitations, Notable Passages, Dialogues, Minor Dramas, 
Speeches, Extempore Efforts, Colloquies, Acting Charades, 
Orations, Addresses, Burlesques, Dress Pieces, 


IN ALL THE FIELDS OF 


Wit, Humor, Burlesque, Satire, Eloquence and Argument, 


Schools, Exhibitions 7 Amateur Theatricals. 
THE DIME SPEAKERS, 


12—Dowz EXereiTion SPEAKER. 
38—Dnm Scnoon SPEAKER, 

14—Diwz _Lupicrous SPEAKER, 

b— PRETZEL’s KomIkat SPEAKER, 
16—Dimz Yourtnu’s SPEAKER. 

1%—Droe ELoQuEentT SPEAKER. 
18—Do: Han, Gotumsra SPEAKER, 
19—Dime Srri0-Comic SPEAKER, 
20—Dirue Seirct SPEAKER, 


1—Dom: AMERICAN SPEAKER, 
2—Diita National SPEAKER, 
8—Dmom Parriotic SPEAKER. 
4—Dnom Comio SrPraxkER. 
6—Druz ELOouTIONIst. 
6—Doe Humorous SPEAKER, 
7—Dimr STANDARD SPEAKER. 
8—Dimz Stump SPrakma, 
9—Drom Juvenine SPEAKER. 
10—Dom Sprrapv-Eac ie SPEAKER. 21—Dowe Funny SPEAKER, 
li—Dno: DrBaTER AND CHAIRMAN’s GUIDE. 22—Dime JoLLy SPEAKER, 
23—DimE Dratect SPEAKER. 
Hach Speaker, 100 pages 12mo., containing from 80 to 75 pieces. 


THE DIME DIALOGUES 


Are filled with original an and cone repared contributions from favorite and popular 
Share for the amateur and gtage—ziving mere oes and effective dialogues, 
burlesques, social comedies, domestic farces, exquisite dress and exhibition dramas 


any ot collection ever offered. 
+} Dor DIALOGUES NuMBER ONE Dore Drarocurs NuMBER FOURTEEN. 
} Dime DiaLoGurs NUMBER Trwo, Drom Dratoaurs NuMBER Frrruen. 
Dim DraLogurs NuMBER Doz DraLrocurs NuMBER SIXTEEN. 
ee ae NUMBER SEVENTEEN, Little 
0. 


| Dot DraLoaurs NumBer Four 

} Droz: DiaLocues NuMBER Frvz, 
Do Diatocurs Numeprr Srx. 
Do: Diatocours NumBer SEVEN. 
Di DiaLoaures Numper EIGHT, 
Dive DraLocurs NumBer Nine 
Dos DraLtocurs Numer TEN. 
Do: DiaLocurs Numprr ELEVEN. ~THREER, 
Dims Dratocues Numerer TWELVE. Dimm DiatoGurs NuMBER TWENTY-FOUR, 
Dows DraLocurs Numer THIRTEEN. Due Diatocurs NuMBER TWENTY-FIVE, 


Each volume, 100 pages 12mo., containing from 15 to 25 pieces. 
BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William St., N. Y, 


Dr DraLrogurs NuMBER EIGHTEEN. 
Diwz Diatocurs NuMBER NINETEEN 
Dive Diatoaurs NuMBER TWENTY. 
Dive DiaLocurs NuMBER TWENTY-ONE, 
Doz Diatogurs NUMBER TWENTY-TWo, 
Dorm: Dratoaurs NuMBER TWENTY: 


WHITEHORN, DR. CROSBY, SPRAGUE, PIERPONT, 
FAT CONTRIBUTOR, § MAGOON, DUGANNE, PERCIVAL, 
DANBURY NEWS, REV. DR. HALL, LOWELL, DANA, 
DETROIT FREE PRESS, SCUDDER, BAYARD TAYLOR, JOHN NEAL, 
HAWKEYE, DOSEN, POE, OSGOOD, 
BEN ZEEN, BELLOWS, E. E. HALE, SAXE, 


STANDARD BOOKS 


Home Entertainment. 


) PARTON, 
PHILLIPS, 

SARGEANT, 
MASON, 

LINCOLN, 

WASHINGTON, 

JEFFERSON, 
JACKSON, 


BURKE, 
MEAGHER, 


ORPARUS CO. KERR, 


MILES O'REILLY, 
GEO. F, TRAIN, 
CROCKETT, 
DICKENS, 
SIDNEY SMITH, 
TOM HOOD, 
JERROLD, 


SUMNER, 


HOLT, 
WILSON, 
JOHNSON 


SIMPSON, 


PARKER, 
COLLYER, 
WILLET? 
ANNA DICKINSON, 
MRS, VICTOR, 
THE CARYS, 
FANNY FERN 
GREELEY, 
EVARTS, 
SCHURZ, 
CURTIA 
BISHOP WHIPPLE, 
REV. DR. WOOD, 
DR. NADIR, 
HAW 
MILBURN, 
SPURGEON, 
KOSSUTH, 


MARL 


* HENRY, . 


<2. 
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SS Of Notuble Works by Notable Authors. 


tT 


issue a complete novel and sold at the uniform 


rice of TEN CEN’ 


Beautifully printed in the popular folio form, from clear, open type; each 
Bs EACH. No double price on double or extra 


size numbers. THE CHEAPEST LIBRARY EVER PUBLISHED! 


1 Was Sue His Wire? Mrs. Mary R. Crowell... 
2 FreemG From Love. By Harriet Irving... 

3 Dip HE Love Her? Bartley T. Campbell 

4 A Srrance Woman. By Rett Winwood. ..... 
6 Two Grrus’ Lives. By Mrs, Mary R. Crowell. 
7-8 Lapy AupLey's Secret. Miss M. 8. Braddon. 
9 Tae War or Hearts, Corinne Cushman..... 
10 LeianTron Grance. Miss M. BE. Braddon. ..... 
11 Tae Fatst Wivow. Mrs. J. D. Burton. ...... 
12-13 Lost ror Lovz. Miss M. E, Braddon. 

14-15 Torters or THE Sea. By Victor Hugo. 

16 THe QvapRoon. By Catharine A Warfield.... 
17-18 Uncte Smas. By J. 8. Le Fanu 5 
19-20 Deap-SEA Frurr. Miss M. E. Braddon...... 
21-22 Lirrte Kare Kirey. . F. W. Robinson....... 
23 SowInc THE Winp. Mrs. Mary R. Crowell 
24-25 Brrps or Prey. Miss M. EB. Braddon ... 
26 Taat Boy or Norcorr’s. Charles Lever. 


10¢ 
10e 


27-28 CHARLOTTE'3 INHERITANCE. Miss Braddon. 
1 


29 A Grru’s Heart. By Rett Winwood 


30-31 Rep as A Rose 1s SHE. Rhoda Broughton. . 


32 Tue Lity or St. Erne. By Mrs. Crow 
33 STRANGELY WrEp. By Mrs. J. D. Burton. 
34 THe Gipsy BRIDE. 

35 ANNIE TEMPLE. 

36 Wirnovt Mercy. 


44 Tue Drap Lerrer. By Seeley Regester. .. 10c 
45 Lorp Liste’s DaveHtTer.. By C, M, Braeme.. 10c 
46 A Woman's Hanp. Author of “Dead Letter.” 10¢ 
47 Viats or Wratu. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell.. 10c 
48 A Wiip Grau. By Corinne Cushman..... ... 1 
49 Tae Mapprest Marriace Ever Was. Burton. 10c 
50 Love iv A Maze. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet.......... 10¢ 
51 Carnouina. By Dr. J... Robinson 10¢ 
52 A Romance or 4 Poor Youne Grirv. Mrs. Ellet 10¢ 
53 Tue Lockep Heart. By Corinne Cushman... 10c 
54 Tur Prive or tHe Downes. Margaret Blount. 10c 
55.A Strance Girt. By Albert W. Aiken. 10c 
56 Tue Prerry Purrran. By Parson’s Daughter.. 10c 
57 Dip She Six? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell... 10c 
58 Dousiy Divorced. By Jenny Davis Burton.. 10c 
50 A Wickep Woman. By Lillie Devereux Blake.. 10c 
60 Brinp BarBara’s Secret. Mary G. Halpine.. 10c 
61 AN AMERICAN QurEN. By Grace Mortimer... 10¢ 
62. Maraoun, THE STRANGE. By Wm. M. Turner. 10c 
63 Wire on Wipow. By Rett Winwood 10c 
64 THE CREOLE CousINs. Ry Ebi S. Warne... 10¢ 
65 Pursvep To THE ALTAR. By Cushman Fela 
66 Tar Terrie Truts. By Jenuie D. Burton. 10c 
67 Exxcant Eepert. By Philip 8. Warne....... 10c 
68 Lapy Heten’s Vow. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet 
69 Bow1r, THE KNIGHT ofr CHIVALRY; or, What A 

Woman Will Do. By P.S. Warne. July 29. 10c 
70 Drirrinc To Rum; or, The Mills of the Ss. 

By Mary Reed Crowell... Ready August 12th. 10c 


For sale by al! newsdealers, or sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of twelve cents. BEADLE AND ADAMS, 
Publishers, 98 William street, N. Y. 
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The Masked Bride; or, Wit Suz Marry Hm. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
Was It Love? or, CoLtecins AND SweerHeaRts. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 
The Girl Wife; or, THz True anp THE Fatse. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

A Brave Heart; or, Srartiinety Srrancr. By Arabella Southworth. 
Bessie Raynor, the Work Girl. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 

The Secret Marriage; or, A Ducuess In Spire or Hersetr. By Sara Claxton. 
A Daughter of Eve; or, Brruypep sy Love. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
Heart to Heart; or, Farr Puyuuis’ Love. By Arabella Southworth. 
Alone in the World; or, THE Youne Man’s Warp. By the author of ‘‘ Clifton.” 
A Pair of Gray Eyes; or, Tae Emeratp Necxiace. By Rose Kennedy. 
Entangled; or, A DANGERovus Game. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

His Lawful Wife; or, Myra, THe Curip or Aportion. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
Madcap, the Little Quakeress, By Corinne Cushman. 

Why I Married Him: or, THz Woman in Gray. By Sara Claxton. 

A Fair.Face; or, Our In THE Wortp. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

Trust Her Not; or, Taz True Kyieut. By Margaret Leicester. 

A Loyal Lover; or, Tue Last or tHe Grimsperus. By Arabella Southworth. 
His Idol; or, Tue ILt-Starrep Marriace. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

The Broken Betrothal; or, Love versus Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine. 
Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, Taz Wircuns or New York. Agile Penne. 
Now and Forever; or, Way Dm Sze Marry Him. By Henrietta Thackeray. 
The Bride of an Actor, By the author of “ Alone in the World,” etc., etc. 
Leap Wear; or, Way Saez Proposep. By Sara Claxton. 

Her Face Was Wer Fortune. By Eleanor Blaine. 

Only a Schoolmistress; or, Her Unrotp Secret. By Arabella Southworth. 
Without a Heart: or, Waxing on THE Brink. By Prentiss Ingraham. 
Was She a Coquette? or, A Srraner Courrsuir. By Henrietta Thackeray. 
Sybil Chase: or, Tue GAMpLer’s Wire. By Mrs. Ann §. Stephens. 

For Her Dear Sake: or,SAveD From Himsetr. By Sara Claxton. 

The Bouquet Girl: or, A Mion oF Money. By Agile Penne. 

A Mad Marriage: or, Tse IRon Wr. By Mrs. Mary A. Dennison. 

Miriana, the Prima Denna: or, Roses anp Lies. By A. Southworth. 
The Three Sisters: or, THe Mystery or Lorp CHatront. By Alice Fleming. 
A Marriage of Convenience: or, Was He A Count. By Sara Claxton. 
Sitiined Against: or, THE WINTHROP Pring. By Clara Augusta. 

Sir Archer’s Bride: or, THe Queen or His Heart. By Arabella Southworth. 
The Country Cousin; or, Ati 1s Nor Gotp Tar Guirrers. By Rose Kennedy 
His Own Again; or, Trust Her Not. By Arabella Southworth. August 3d. 
Flirtation; or, A Youne Girt’s Goop Name, By Ralph Royal. Ready August 10, 
Pledged to Marry ; or, In Love’s Bonns, By Sara Claxton. Ready August 17th, 


For sale by all Newsdealers. BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William &t., N. Y. 
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